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El  mérito  principal  de  \&  Autobiografía  de  Benjamín  Franklin 
consiste  en  que  es  el  relato  verídico  de  la  vida  de  un  hombre 
qu’e  lo  debió  todo  a  sí  mismo  y  que  por  su  propio  esfuerzo  fué 
a  la  par  sabio  e  ilustre.  El  inglés  en  que  está  escrito  el  libro 
no  puede  decirse  que  sea  del  todo  castizo,  y  aun  cuando  el 
estilo  posee  maravillosa  claridad  y  atractivo,  no  puede  en 
manera  alguna  presentarse  como  modelo  digno  de  imitación. 
El  punto  de  verdadero  interés  está  en  el  hombre,  que  expone 
el  fruto  de  su  observación  personal  en  la  sencilla  y  no  atildada, 
pero  siempre  instructiva  narración  de  su  vida.  Ésta,  en  la  in¬ 
fancia,  fué  como  la  de  los  demás  niños  de  la  época  colonial, 
cuando  casi  todas  las  familias  tenían  que  ganarse  el  sustento. 
Durante  muchos  años,  cada  fase  de  su  existencia  resultó  la 
repetición  de  otras  muchas  existencias  contemporáneas.  Las 
sobresalientes  aptitudes  del  hombre  no  se  apreciaron  hasta 
que  llegó  a  ser  insigne  y  excepcional  en  la  estimación  del 
mundo.  Entonces  púsose  de  manifiesto  que  una  singular  uni¬ 
formidad  de  miras  y  de  método  le  venía  caracterizando  desde 
el  comienzo  de  su  carrera,  de  modo  tal  que  cada  período  de  su 
actividad  le  había  preparado  para  el  siguiente.  Pasó  de  los 
asuntos  pequeños  a  los  grandes  tan  natural  e  inevitablemente 
como  si,  desde  el  primer  momento,  hubiera  trazado  su  plan 
con  clara  videncia  de  lo  que  iba  a  acontecer  y  de  conformidad 
con  ello.  Jamás  se  elevó  a  una  altura  en  la  cual  no  pudiera 
sostenerse  merced  a  sus  dotes  naturales.  Gravísimas  respon¬ 
sabilidades  pesaron  sobre  él  hasta  el  fin  de  su  vida.  Los  nego¬ 
cios  confiados  a  su  gestión  requerían  juicio  sereno,  paciencia 
incansable,  genialidad,  y  exquisito  tacto  y  destreza  para  tra¬ 
tar  con  los  hombres;  pero  en  todo  procedía  con  tal  acierto  y 
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tan  difícil  era  encontrar  entre  personas  más  jóvenes  una  capaz 
de  ocupar  su  puesto  en  la  corte  de  Francia,  que,  aun  anciano 
y  falto  de  salud,  se  vió  obligado  a  permanecer  allí  más  de  dos 
años  después  de  la  firma  de  los  tratados  de  1778  con  Francia 
y  de  1783  con  Inglaterra. 

Ya  en  la  vejez,  reconociendo  cuán  extraordinaria  había  sido 
su  situación  y  cuán  comunes  los  medios  por  los  cuales  llegó  a 
la  grandeza,  tuvo  el  valor  ingenuo  de  escribir  el  relato  de  su 
vida  pasada,  inclusa  la  confesión  de  sus  torpezas  y  errores  y 
de  las  duras  penas  que  le  costó  remediarlos.  Así,  la  Autobio¬ 
grafía,  redactada  con  el  propósito  de  instruir  y  de  prestar  un 
servicio  a  los  jóvenes,  por  medio  del  ejemplo,  no  es  el  menos 
importante  de  los  numerosos  prestados  por  Benjamín  Franklin 
en  su  larga  existencia;  y  a  través  de  la  independencia  nacional 
por  la  cual  trabajó,  esa  obra  continúa  siendo  un  beneficio 
para  la  posteridad. 

En  la  presente  edición  se  ha  considerado  conveniente  no 
acudir  al  auxilio  de  ajena  pluma  para  presentar  la  historia 
completa  de  la  vida  de  Franklin.  Su  propia  obra  va  narrando 
y  exponiendo  sus  años  de  formación  y  de  actividad,  inte¬ 
rrumpiéndose  únicamente  cuando  el  autor  comienza  a  encon¬ 
trarse  absorbido  por  asuntos  de  importancia  pública,  a  los 
cuales  consagró  más  tiempo  que  todo  el  que  con  anterioridad 
había  dedicado  a  sus  asuntos  personales.  Este  último  período 
de  la  vida  de  Franklin  puede  decirse  que  pertenece  al  público, 
y  la  relación  de  los  servicios  que  prestó  consignada  está  en  la 
Historia. 

Franklin  tuvo  una  flexibilidad  de  talento  superior  a  la  de 
sus  contemporáneos.  Era,  en  realidad,  un  diplomático  y  un 
estadista,  pero  también  era  un  hombre  de  gran  ciencia,  un 
descubridor,  un  inventor  y  un  autor  cuyas  obras,  al  cabo  de 
más  de  un  siglo  continúan  siendo  leídas  por  su  propio  mérito. 
Cuando  cesó  de  publicar  el  Pobre  Ricardo,  aquel  curioso  alma¬ 
naque  redactado  para  instruir  o  para  distraer  a  sus  compa- 
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triotas,  encontró  campo  donde  ejercitar  su  agudo  ingenio, 
produciendo  trabajos  destinados  a  satirizar  a  sus  enemigos 
políticos,  o,  con  ánimo  más  jovial,  dió  a  luz  breves  y  agrada¬ 
bles  escritos,  «bagatelas, »  como  él  los  llamaba,  para  mostrarse 
de  acuerdo  con  el  humorismo  de  la  época  e  invertir  útil  y  jui¬ 
ciosamente  los  ratos  de  ocio. 

Al  elegir  para  esta  edición  varios  de  esos  escritos  de  Fran- 
klin,  hemos  procurado  ofrecer,  como  muestra  de  su  ingenio,  de 
su  humorismo  y  de  sus  dotes  de  sugestión  en  forma  de  discurso 
agradable,  alguna  idea  fecunda,  o  algún  fragmento  de  sátira 
o  enseñanza  moral. 

Respecto  a  las  condiciones  literarias  de  esas  muestras  y 
a  la  Autobiografía,  baste  decir  que  satisfacen  en  muy  alto  grado 
los  requisitos  de  la  buena  composición. 

«¿Cómo  juzgaremos  acerca  de  la  bondad  de  un  escrito?» 
preguntaba  Franklin.  «¿Qué  cualidades  debe  reunir  un  es¬ 
crito  para  ser  bueno  y  perfecto  en  su  género?»  .  .  .  «Para  ser 
bueno  un  escrito,»  él  mismo  contesta,  «debe  encaminarse  a 
beneficiar  al  lector,  mejorando  su  virtud  o  sus  conocimientos. 
Pero,  aparte  de  la  intención  del  autor,  el  método  debe  ser 
exacto  y  preciso;  esto  es,  debe  proceder  de  lo  conocido  a  lo  des¬ 
conocido,  distinta  y  claramente,  sin  confusión.  Las  palabras 
que  se  empleen  deberán  ser  las  más  expresivas  que  el  lenguaje 
proporciona,  toda  vez  que  son  las  que  más  se  entienden.  .  .  . 
Nada  que  pueda  expresarse  bien  con  una  palabra  debe  expre¬ 
sarse  con  dos;  esto  es,  nunca  o  rara  vez  han  de  usarse  los 
sinónimos;  pero  el  conjunto  debe  ofrecer  toda  la  brevedad 
compatible  con  la  claridad;  las  palabras  deben  estar  colocadas 
de  manera  que,  en  la  lectura,  resulten  gratas  al  oído;  resumien¬ 
do:  un  escrito  debe  ser  llano,  claro  y  breve.» 

Irving  y  Franklin  aprendieron  ambos  a  ser  buenos  prosistas 
mediante  el  estudio  y  la  imitación  de  los  mismos  modelos 
ingleses :  las  colecciones  de  The  Spectator  (Addison)  y  las  obras 
deBunyany  Defoe;  pero  el  estilo  de  aquéllas  se  diferenció  tanto 
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como  los  temperamentos  de  los  respectivos  autores.  Irving 
poseía  cultura  estética  y  literaria,  que  se  asimiló  de  sus 
maestros.  El  vocabulario  de  sus  ensayos  es  rico  en  palabras 
derivadas  de  lenguas  clásicas,  lo  que  hace  que  el  juvenil  lector 
se  familiarice  con  las  intrincadas  formas  de  expresión  tomadas 
de  aquellas  obras  literarias.  Pero  Franklin,  de  los  mismos 
modelos,  aprendió  a  ordenar  metódicamente  las  ideas,  a  con¬ 
densar  su  significado  y  a  enlazar  en  conjunto  sus  pensamientos. 
Su  inteligencia  rehuía  instintivamente  los  giros  y  las  com¬ 
plicaciones  de  lenguas  con  las  cuales  no  estaba  familiarizado; 
pero  hallaba  fácil  y  natural  modo  de  expresión  en  estilo  claro, 
directo  y  conciso  como  el  que  caracteriza  a  Bunyan  y  a  Defoe. 
Así,  la  lectura  de  las  obras  de  Franklin  nutre  al  entendimiento 
con  un  caudal  de  palabras  muy  llanas,  pero  muy  expresivas,  y 
con  las  abundantes  y  correctas  locuciones  del  idioma  inglés. 


Conviene  indicar  aquí  algo  acerca  de  los  propósitos  ins¬ 
tructivos  del  presente  texto.  Una  buena  autobiografía  vale 
tanto  como  valdría  el  plano  o  el  diseño  de  una  vida;  no  hay 
lectura  más  útil  ni  más  llena  de  enseñanzas;  pero,  desgracia¬ 
damente,  los  relatos  de  este  género  requieren,  para  ser  aprecia¬ 
dos  por  completo,  que  el  lector  posea  una  experiencia  análoga 
a  la  del  autor.  Los  lectores  jóvenes,  aun  los  que  cuenten  con 
un  desarrollo  intelectual  superior  a  su  edad,  carecen  de  la 
imaginación  necesaria  para  saborear  o  para  comprender  los 
dictados  de  una  experiencia  que  les  aventaja  en  madurez.  La 
presente  Autobiografía  constituye  una  notable  excepción  de 
la  expresada  regla.  Es  una  de  las  contadas  vidas  de  grandes 
hombres  que  lleva  un  no  interrumpido  hilo  de  narración,  tan 
interesante  para  los  jóvenes  como  para  los  viejos.  Además, 
pone  de  relieve,  por  medio  del  ejemplo,  las  condiciones  de  la 
vida  de  su  época,  ya  conocidas  por  relatos  de  historia  colo¬ 
nial.  En  fin,  los  sencillos  consejos  y  los  proverbios  del  Pobre 
Ricardo,  sembrados  anualmente  a  voleo  en  las  hojas  de  diez 
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mil  almanaques,  han  sido  la  simiente  productora  de  muchos  de 
los  refranes  y  modismos  más  comunes  en  los  Estados  Unidos. 
De  modo  que  la  lectura  de  la  Autobiografía  puede  constituir 
el  medio  de  enlazar  en  un  conjunto  agradable  conceptos  más 
o  menos  fortuitos  y  aislados.  Para  conseguir  ese  objeto,  el 
instructor,  con  amplio  y  completo  dominio  y  con  profunda 
penetración  del  asunto,  ha  de  encaminar  los  temas  o  modelos 
de  estudio  a  fines  concretos.  Éstos  pueden  resumirse  breve¬ 
mente: 

1.  La  vida  de  Franklin  debiera  destacar  cual  una  vida  his¬ 
tórica;  esto  es,  como  perteneciendo  a  una  época  determinada 
y  bajo  condiciones  que  ya  desaparecieron.  Por  correlacionarse 
íntimamente  con  otras  lecturas  o  estudios,  puede  crearse  un 
fondo  histórico,  en  el  que  se  compendien  las  características  del 
siglo  decimoctavo  y  de  la  vida  colonial  en  un  país  nuevo. 

2.  La  Autobiografía  debiera  grabar  en  la  mente  la  influencia 
de  la  personalidad  en  la  carrera  de  Franklin.  Este  muchacho 
fué  solamente  uno  de  tantos  que  vienen  al  mundo  en  análogas 
condiciones  de  vida.  El  relato  debiera  poner  de  relieve  la 
escasez  de  ocasiones  propicias  y  de  recursos  con  que  contó, 
y  lo  bien  que  supo  aprovechar  unas  y  otros. 

3.  Franklin  debiera  aparecer  como  un  hombre  autodidacto, 
pues  era  típicamente,  en  el  sentido  angloamericano  de  la 
palabra,  selfmade,  un  hombre  que  se  lo  debe  todo  a  sí  mis¬ 
mo.  Sus  preceptos,  sus  máximas  y  su  ejemplo  han  inspirado 
a  una  multitud  que  ha  creído  que,  en  una  república  libre,  el 
camino  desde  la  humilde  choza  hasta  el  Palacio  Nacional  está 
abierto  a  todo  muchacho.  Tal  vez  las  exigencias  mayores 
y  las  condiciones  más  complejas  de  la  vida  moderna  moderan 
actualmente  aquella  ambición,  pero  la  substancia  de  la  vida  de 
Franklin  continúa  considerándose,  en  los  países  democráticos, 
al  menos,  como  un  ideal. 

4.  En  la  lectura  de  la  Autobiografía  el  maestro  debe  señalar 
y  acentuar  las  características  esenciales  del  temperamento 
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científico:  aquel  hábito  de  observación  atenta  y  aguda,  de  ano¬ 
tar  cuidadosamente  lo  que  descubre;  la  franqueza  para  cam¬ 
biar  de  opinión  ante  nueva  y  más  completa  evidencia;  la 
investigación  ardorosa  del  fenómeno.  De  todos  estos  rasgos 
ofrece  numerosos  ejemplos  la  vida  de  Franklin. 

5.  Es  necesario  tener  presente  que  la  Autobiografía  no  debe 
utilizarse  como  modelo  de  estudio  literario.  Indirectamente, 
su  dicción  y  su  fraseología  pueden  influir  con  gran  provecho  en 
la  imaginación  del  lector  o  del  escritor;  pero,  examinada  la 
obra  en  detalle,  muestra  numerosas  incorrecciones  en  la  es¬ 
tructura  gramatical  y  retórica.  No  obstante,  esta  obra  cons¬ 
tituye  tal  vez  el  ejemplo  más  notable  que  hay  en  el  mundo 
de  una  composición  desprovista  en  sus  partes  de  méritos  li¬ 
terarios  o  de  encanto  de  estilo,  pero  en  su  conjunto  elevada  al 
grado  más  excelso,  como  producción  de  literatura,  por  la  estre¬ 
cha  adaptación  del  método  al  asunto,  por  su  sencillez,  rectitud 
y  claridad,  y  por  cierto  uso  afortunado  de  la  fraseología  inglesa 
corriente. 

6.  Los  lectores  debieran  llegar  a  la  exacta  comprensión  del 
valor  de  los  servicios  públicos  prestados  por  Franklin,  y  para 
ello  convendría  que  siguieran  desde  los  más  pequeños  princi¬ 
pios  el  desarrollo  de  aquellos  servicios  y  también  de  los  planes 
y  de  las  reformas  ideadas  por  él. 

Al  leer,  con  alumnos  jóvenes,  la  Autobiografía,  fácilmente 
se  puede  incurrir  en  un  error,  pues  el  relato  coincide  de 
modo  tan  marcado  con  los  acontecimientos  de  importancia 
histórica,  que  la  lectura,  casi  sin  advertirlo,  puede  convertirse 
en  un  estudio  de  la  historia  colonial,  cuando  precisamente  de¬ 
biera  suceder  lo  contrario.  Todos  los  conocimientos  previos 
de  los  alumnos,  acerca  del  período  colonial  de  la  historia  de  los 
Estados  Unidos  de  la  América  del  Norte,  debieran  ponerse  a 
contribución  para  fundamentarlos  en  el  relato  de  la  vida  de 
Franklin,  de  modo  que  ésta  resultase  formándose  y  desen¬ 
volviéndose  dentro  de  la  época  a  que  pertenece,  pero  cuidando 
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de  que  el  núcleo  o  punto  central  de  atención  sea  la  vivida  y 
ejemplar  existencia  del  genial  protagonista,  y  considerando 
todo  lo  demás  como  subordinado  y  accesorio.  Al  terminar  la 
lectura,  el  alumno  experimentaría  la  sensación  de  haber  cono¬ 
cido  íntimamente  al  hombre  y  de  haberle  acompañado  a  través 
de  muchos  años  de  mudable  fortuna  y  variada  experiencia, 
desde  su  humilde  comienzo  hasta  verlo  colmado  de  dicha  y  de 
honores. 

El  propósito  de  esta  edición  de  la  Autobiografía  ha  sido  auxi¬ 
liar  a  cuantos  la  usen  a  fin  de  que  puedan  formar  juicio  res¬ 
pecto  al  carácter  excepcional  e  ingenuo,  que  se  refleja  en  el 
relato  mediante  la  revelación  de  condiciones  personales,  y 
respecto  a  los  tiempos  que  suministraron  las  circunstancias  en 
las  cuales  se  desarrolló  la  grandeza  del  protagonista. 

Franklin  no  fué  en  modo  alguno  el  grande  hombre  ideal. 
Enemigos  envidiosos  formularon  serios  cargos  contra  su  honor, 
y  hasta  sus  amigos  admitieron  que  tenía  flaquezas  tanto  por 
el  lado  de  la  inteligencia  como  por  el  de  la  moral.  Más  que 
ningún  otro  hombre  de  su  talla,  debe  juzgarse  y  apreciarse  sólo 
después  de  repasar  su  vida  en  conjunto.  No  debe  detenerse  el 
lector  ni  en  los  errores  ni  en  las  cualidades  admiradas,  sino 
en  la  substancia  de  una  larga  existencia.  Solo  procediendo  así, 
se  formará  un  concepto  justo  del  carácter  de  Franklin. 

Es  un  deber  estampar  aquí  una  palabra  de  gratitud  hacia  el 
trabajo  de  un  hombre  que  ya  no  vive.  El  segundo  centenario 
del  nacimiento  de  Franklin  fué  conmemorado  con  la  publica¬ 
ción  de  una  nueva  y  más  completa  edición  de  sus  obras.  A  la 
preparación  de  esa  edición,  Alberto  Enrique  Smyth  consagrara 
años  de  asiduo  e  inteligentísimo  esfuerzo.  En  América  y  en 
Europa  repasó  y  estudió  muchos  manuscritos,  hasta  entonces 
no  examinados;  cotejó  los  textos  ya  impresos  con  los  documen¬ 
tos  originales  y  así  presentó  una  versión  exacta  y  una  serie 
de  cartas  verdaderamente  representativas  de  las  variadas  fases 
de  actividad  en  la  vida  de  Franklin.  También  agregó  toda  la 
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información  histórica  que  podría  arrojar  luz  sobre  los  escritos 
de  Franklin,  o  sobre  los  acontecimientos  de  su  vida.  El  texto 
seguido  en  esta  edición  de  la  Autobiografía  y  en  las  citas  de  las 
cartas  de  Franklin  es  la  hecha  por  Smyth,  y  el  que  escribe  quie¬ 
re  expresar  aquí  su  agradecimiento  personal  hacia  este  literato 
que  tuvo  al  par  el  inteligente  acierto  y  la  buena  fortuna  de 
preparar  una  autorizada  edición  de  las  obras  de  Benjamín 
Franklin. 


HISTORIA  DEL  MANUSCRITO 


Jamás  manuscrito  alguno  ha  tenido  una  historia  más  singu¬ 
lar  y  romántica  como  los  pliegos  originales  de  esta  famosa 
Autobiografía.  La  primera  parte,  hasta  el  año  1731,  fué  es¬ 
crita  por  Franklin  en  Inglaterra.  La  llevó  a  Filadelfia  con  otros 
papeles  al  volver  a  América  en  1775.  Cuando  en  1776  se  dis¬ 
ponía  a  ir  a  Francia,  quiso  asegurar  sus  documentos  más  va¬ 
liosos  contra  los  horrores  de  la  guerra,  y  los  colocó  en  un  cofre 
que  confió  a  un  antiguo  amigo,  el  cual  guardó  el  depósito  en 
una  finca  que  poseía  cerca  de  aquella  ciudad.  La  precaución 
fué  juiciosa,  pues,  durante  la  ocupación  de  Filadelfia  por  las 
tropas  inglesas,  la  casa  de  Franklin  fué  ocupada  y,  más  tarde, 
saqueada  por  los  soldados,  quienes  se  llevaron  entre  otras  cosas 
los  libros,  instrumentos  y  un  hermoso  retrato  del  dueño.  La 
finca  del  amigo  de  Franklin  también  fué  saqueada  por  los  sol¬ 
dados  de  uno  y  otro  partido.  Cuando  se  enteró  de  esto,  Ricardo 
Bache,  yerno  de  Franklin,  corrió  hasta  allí  con  objeto  de  poner 
a  buen  recaudo  los  papeles.  Encontró  algunos  desparrama¬ 
dos;  faltaban  muchos.  El  original  de  la  Autobiografía  parece 
que  era  uno  de  los  que  faltaban,  porque  varios  años  después, 
en  1782,  aquellos  pliegos,  apretadamente  escritos,  cayeron  en 
manos  de  Abel  James,  amigo  cuáquero  de  Franklin,  que  los 
reconoció  y  los  leyó.  Acto  seguido  sacó  una  copia  en  limpio  y 
se  la  remitió  a  Franklin,  que  se  hallaba  entonces  en  Francia, 
incitándole  a  que,  en  la  primera  ocasión  propicia,  completase 
tan  interesante  como  valioso  documento.  Esta  copia  la  envió 
Franklin  a  su  amigo,  el  inglés  Benjamín  Vaughn,  quien  la 
devolvió  pronto,  estimulándole  con  más  interés  aún  que  el  an- 
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terior  a  que  terminase  la  narración.  En  vista  de  ello,  Franldin 
resolvió  poner  manos  a  la  obra;  pero,  en  su  vida  atareada, 
sentíase  poco  inclinado  a  este  género  de  trabajo;  sin  embargo, 
antes  de  salir  de  Francia,  escribió  unas  cuantas  páginas,  pro¬ 
poniéndose  acabarlo  durante  el  viaje  de  regreso  a  los  Estados 
Unidos,  pero  de  nuevo  renunció  a  ello. 

Después  de  volver  a  Filadelfia,  aun  fué  solicitado  para  ser¬ 
vicio  público  el  concurso  de  Franklin,  a  pesar  de  que  el  an¬ 
ciano  anhelaba  disfrutar  de  la  tranquilidad  del  hogar  entre 
sus  amigos  y  sus  nietos.  Así,  por  más  que  intentó  realizar  ese 
propósito  de  concluir  la  Autobiografía,  sólo  llegó  a  añadir  unas 
pocas  páginas.  En  cambio  hizo  que  uno  de  sus  nietos  sacara 
cuatro  copias  en  claro  de  lo  escrito,  las  cuales  mandó  a  amigos 
que  vivían  en  Francia  y  en  Inglaterra.  Uno  de  éstos  era  un 
caballero  francés,  compañero  de  viaje  muy  atento  y  querido 
cuando  Franklin  estuvo  en  Francia.  Ese  caballero,  una  de 
tantas  víctimas  de  la  Revolución  francesa,  murió  guillotinado, 
y  el  manuscrito  fué  a  parar  a  una  hija  suya. 

El  original  de  esta  obra  de  Franklin  lo  heredó  por  testamento 
su  nieto  Guillermo  Temple  Franklin,  así  es  que  se  supuso  que 
no  tardaría  en  aparecer  una  edición  de  la  Autobiografía  y  de 
las  demás  producciones  de  Franklin.  Pero  Temple  Franklin  o 
era  indolente  o  inferior  a  la  magna  empresa,  pues  la  edición 
publicada  por  él  no  vió  la  luz  hasta  1817-19.  Entretanto, 
calculando  que  la  copia  sería  más  legible  que  el  original  tra¬ 
zado  de  puño  y  letra  de  su  abuelo,  G.  T.  Franklin  propuso 
a  la  señorita  francesa  poseedora  de  la  copia  que  cambiasen. 
La  proposición,  naturalmente,  quedó  aceptada,  y  otra  vez  el 
original  cruzó  el  Atlántico  y,  más  tarde,  a  Mr.  Juan  Bigelow, 
siendo  entonces  Ministro  en  Francia,  le  cupo  el  honor  y  el 
placer  de  hacer  imprimir  la  primera  edición  tomada  directa¬ 
mente  del  original  auténtico. 
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Como  escritor  sobre  moralidad  los  méritos  del  Dr.  Fran- 
klin  no  pueden  ser  estimados  exactamente  sin  tomar  en  con¬ 
sideración  las  peculiaridades  de  su  vida  .  .  .  sobre  todo  de 
aquella  parte  que  corresponde  a  su  juventud.  Nunca  pudo 
participar  de  los  beneficios  de  enseñanza  académica  alguna, 
ni  del  trato  con  personalidades  literarias.  Su  estilo  se  formó 
completamente  por  juicio  propio  y  por  la  lectura,  y  la  mayoría 
de  sus  estudios  morales  fueron  escritos  siendo  el  autor  comer¬ 
ciante  y  dirigiéndose  a  los  comerciantes  de  su  ciudad  nativa. 
Por  consiguiente,  no  podemos  esperar  que  escribiera  con  elo¬ 
cuencia  o  gracia,  .  .  .  pero  aquella  elocuencia  que,  como  la 
de  Franklin,  está  calculada  para  convencer  y  persuadir  ala 
muchedumbre  en  favor  de  la  virtud,  es  muy  meritoria.  Nada 
tan  perfecta  y  hermosamente  adaptado  a  su  objeto  como  la 
mayor  parte  de  las  composiciones  que  en  este  género  ha  pro¬ 
ducido  el  Dr.  Franklin.  El  estilo  familiar  e  ingenuo,  los 
sencillos  e  ingeniosos  ejemplos,  las  ideas  directas,  concisa¬ 
mente  expresadas,  y  el  robusto  sentido,  la  exactitud  de  los 
informes  y  datos  y  la  manifiesta  sinceridad  del  autor,  hacen 
de  la  mayoría  de  sus  exhortaciones  morales  modelos  perfectos 
de  elocuencia  popular,  y  constituyen  los  ejemplares  más 
bellos  de  un  estilo  que  desgraciadamente  ha  sido  muy  poco 
cultivado.  —  Lord  Jeffrey,  en  The  Edinburgh  Review ,  julio 
de  1806. 

Si  es  que  el  ser  venerado  por  su  benevolencia,  admirado  por 
su  talento,  estimado  por  su  patriotismo,  amado  por  su  filan¬ 
tropía:  si  todo  esto  puede  halagar  a  la  mente  humana,  vos 
[Franklin]  debéis  sentir  el  grato  consuelo  de  saber  que  no 
habéis  vivido  en  vano.  Jorge  Wáshington. 
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Creo  que  aprecio  en  todo  cuanto  vale  la  grandeza  de  Wash¬ 
ington;  sin  embargo,  debo  colocar  sobre  él  a  Franklin,  como 
el  tipo  consumado  de  la  raza  humana  de  la  América  Colonial. 

Horacio  Greeley. 

Uno  de  los  hombres  más  notables  como  político,  en  nuestro 
tiempo,  o  como  filósofo  en  cualquier  edad,  fué  Franklin,  único 
también  en  combinar  estos  dos  papeles,  los  más  grandes  que 
el  hombre  puede  representar,  y  único  asimismo  en  que  ha¬ 
biendo  representado  el  primero  al  ensanchar  la  ciencia  con 
uno  de  los  mayores  descubrimientos  que  se  han  realizado,  se 
consagró  al  último  fundando  uno  de  los  imperios  más  poderosos 
del  mundo.  Lord  Brougham. 

El  nombre  de  Benjamín  Franklin  será  inmortal  en  los  anales 
de  la  libertad  y  de  la  filosofía;  pero  es  particularísimamente 
amado  para  un  país  [Francia]  en  el  cual,  conducido  por  la 
más  sublime  misión,  este  hombre  venerable  supo  conquistar 
muy  pronto  un  número  infinito  de  amigos  y  de  admiradores, 
tanto  por  la  sencillez  y  dulzura  de  sus  maneras,  como  por  la 
pureza  de  sus  principios,  la  extensión  de  sus  conocimientos  y 
los  encantos  de  su  inteligencia.  —  De  las  Cartas  de  Pésame , 
dirigidas  al  Congreso  Norteamericano  por  orden  de  la  Asam¬ 
blea  Francesa,  con  motivo  de  la  muerte  de  Franklin. 

Jamás  norteamericano  alguno  ha  alcanzado  grandeza  de 
tantos  géneros,  ni  ha  producido  impresión  tan  duradera  en  sus 
compatriotas,  como  Franklin.  Juan  Bach  McMaster. 
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BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN 

I.  Franklin,  the  Boston  School  Boy  and 
Printer’s  Lad 

1706-1723 

Comment.  In  the  story  of  a  man’s  life  we  look  first  to  see 
what  sort  of  start  he  had.  An  inheritance  of  fair  natural  abil- 
ity  and  favorable  conditions  in  vvhich  to  grow  up,  give  a  boy 
a  fair  chance ;  but  if  he  lacks  a  good  home,  he  may  grow  to 
manhood  without  the  training  or  the  habits  he  will  need  in 
later  life.  While  there  are  exceptions,  usually  the  boy  who 
starts  out  with  a  heavy  handicap  never  makes  up  for  it,  and 
the  one  who  inherits  fair  ability  and  early  decides  to  use  every 
opportunity  well,  becomes  the  kind  of  man  we  most  admire 
and  trust.  Therefore,  the  first  questions  about  any  man  who 
has  won  more  than  usual  reputation,  esteem,  or  success,  are : 
What  manner  of  body,  mind,  and  disposition  carne  to  him  from 
his  ancestors  ?  What  did  his  parents  do  for  him  while  he  was 
young  that  gave  him  a  better  start  than  other  boys  had  ?  What 
special  opportunities  did  the  circumstances  of  the  family  or  of 
the  community  in  which  he  was  born,  afford  him  ?  How  young 
did  he  begin  to  understand  that  he,  himself,  must  take  advantage 
of  every  aid  that  carne  in  his  way ;  that  is,  what  did  he  do  for 
himself,  while  he  was  still  a  boy,  thinking  little  about  the  future, 
which  in  the  end  gave  him  a  better  chance  in  life  ?  For  Ben¬ 
jamín  Franklin,  these  questions  are  answered  in  the  first  part 
of  his  Autobiography.  He  wrote  it  after  he  had  become  an  oíd 
man,  that  from  his  own  life  he  might  show  his  grandchildren 
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how  a  boy,  born  in  a  poor  family,  in  a  new  country,  who  began 
to  work  for  his  living  at  ten  years  of  age,  still,  by  making  the 
most  of  such  opportunities  as  he  had,  and  by  adopting  certain 
principies  of  conduct,  became  in  the  end  prosperous,  and  hon- 
ored,  and  great.  A  careful  reading  of  what  he  has  written  will 
reveal  Franklin’s  own  opinión  of  the  secrets  of  his  advance- 
ment  in  the  light  of  after  years,  and  these  determining  factors 
in  the  boy’s  life  should  be  kept  in  mind  in  reading,  in  later 
parts  of  the  Autobiography,  of  the  mistakes  he  made  and  of 
his  rapid  rise  in  fortune,  position,  and  reputation.  D. 

FranJclin’s  Outline.  My  writing.  Mrs.  Dogood’s  letters.  Differ- 
ences  arise  between  my  Brotlier  and  me  (his  temper  and  mine); 
their  cause  in  general.  His  Newspaper.  The  Prosecution  he  suf- 
fered.  My  Examination.  Vote  of  Assembly.  His  manner  of  evading 
it.  Whereby  1  became  free.  My  attempt  to  get  ernploy  with  other 
Printers.  He  prevents  me.  Our  frequent  pleadings  before  our 
Father.  The  final  Breach.  My  Inducements  to  quit  Boston.  Manner 
of  coming  to  a  Resolution. 

Twyford,  at  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph’s,  1771. 

Dear  Son  1 :  I  have  ever  had  pleasure  in  obtaining 
any  little  anecdotes  of  my  ancestors.  You  may  remem- 
ber  the  inquines  I  made  among  the  remains  of  my  rela- 
tions  when  you  were  with  me  in  England,  and  the 
journey  I  undertook  for  that  purpose.  Imagining  it  may 
be  equally  agreeable  to  you  to  know  the  circumstances 
of  my  life,  many  of  which  you  are  yet  unacquainted 
with,  and  expecting  the  enjoyment  of  a  week’s  uninter- 
rupted  leisure  in  my  present  country  retirement,  I  sit 
down  to  write  them  for  you.  To  which  I  have  besides 
some  other  inducements.  Having  emerged  from  the  pov- 

1  William  Franklin,  afterwards  royal  governor  of  New  Jersey.  He  was  at  this  time, 
1771,  a  man  of  middle  age. 
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erty  and  obscurity  in  which  I  was  born  and  bred,  to  a 
State  of  affluence  and  some  degree  of  reputation  in  the 
world,  and  having  gone  so  far  through  life  with  a  con¬ 
siderable  share  of  felicity,  the  conducing  means  I  made 
use  of,  which  with  the  blessing  of  God  so  well  succeeded, 
my  posterity  raay  like  to  know,  as  they  may  find  some 
of  them  suitable  to  their  own  situations,  and  therefore 
fit  to  be  imitated. 

That  felicity,  when  I  reflected  on  it,  has  induced  me 
sometimes  to  say,  that  were  it  offered  to  my  choice,  I 
should  have  no  objection  to  a  repetition  of  the  same  life 
from  its  beginning,  only  asking  the  advantages  authors 
have  in  a  second  edition  to  correct  some  faults  of  the 
first.  So  I  might,  besides  correcting  the  faults,  change 
some  sinister  accidents  and  events  of  it  for  others  more 
favorable.  But  though  this  were  denied,  I  should  still 
accept  the  offer.  Since  such  a  repetition  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected,  the  next  thing  most  like  living  one’s  life  over 
again  seems  to  be  a  recollection  of  that  life,  and  to  make 
that  recollection  as  durable  as  possible  by  putting  it 
down  in  writing. 

Hereby,  too,  I  shall  indulge  the  inclination  so  natural 
in  oíd  men,  to  be  talking  of  themselves  and  their  own  past 
actions ;  and  I  shall  indulge  it  without  being  tiresome  to 
others,  who,  through  respect  to  age,  might  conceive  them¬ 
selves  obliged  to  give  me  a  hearing,  since  this  may  be 
read  or  not  as  any  one  pleases.  And,  lastly  (I  may  as 
well  confess  it,  since  my  denial  of  it  will  be  believed  by 
nobody),  perhaps  I  shall  a  good  deal  gratify  my  own 
vanity.  Indeed,  I  scarce  ever  heard  or  saw  the  intro- 
ductory  words,  “  Without  vanity  I  may  say”  etc.,  but 
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some  vain  thing  immediately  followed.  Most  people  dis- 
like  vanity  in  others,  whatever  share  tliey  liave  of  it 
themselves ;  but  I  give  it  fair  quarter  wherever  I  meet 
with  it,  being  persuaded  that  it  is  often  productive  of 
good  to  tlie  possessor,  and  to  others  that  are  within  his 
sphere  of  action ;  and  therefore,  in  many  cases,  it  would 
not  be  altogether  absurd  if  a  man  were  to  thank  God  for 
his  vanity  among  the  otlier  comforts  of  life. 

And  now  I  speak  of  thanking  God,  I  desire  with  all 
lmmility  to  acknowledge  that  I  owe  the  mentioned  hap- 
piness  of  my  past  life  to  His  kind  providence,  whicli  led 
me  to  the  means  I  used  and  gave  them  snccess.  My  be- 
lief  of  this  induces  me  to  Tiope,  though  I  must  not  pre¬ 
sume,  that  the  same  goodness  will  still  be  exercised 
toward  me,  in  continuing  that  happiness,  or  enabling 
me  to  bear  a  fatal  reverse,  whicli  I  may  experience  as 
others  have  done;  the  complexión  of  my  future  fortune 
being  known  to  Him  only  in  whose  power  it  is  to  bless 
to  us  even  our  afflictions. 

The  notes  one  of  my  úneles  (who  liad  the  same  kind 
of  curiosity  in  collecting  family  anecdotes)  once  put  into 
my  hands  furnished  me  with  several  particulars  relating 
to  our  ancestors.  From  these  notes  I  learned  that  the 
family  had  lived  in  the  same  village,  Ecton,  in  North- 
amptonshire,  for  three  hundred  years,  and  how  much 
longer  he  knew  not  (perhaps  from  the  time  when  the 
ñame  of  Franklin,  that  before  was  the  ñame  of  an  order 
of  people,  was  assumed  by  them  as  a  surname  when 
others  took  surnames  all  over  the  kingdom),  on  a  free- 
hold  of  about  thirty  acres,  aided  by  the  smith’s  business, 
which  had  continued  in  the  family  till  his  time,  the 
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eldest  son  being  always  bred  to  that  business ;  a  custom 
which  he  and  my  father  followed  as  to  their  eldest  sons. 
When  I  searched  the  registers  at  Ecton,  I  found  an 
account  of  their  births,  marriages,  and  burials  from  the 
year  1555  only,  there  being  no  registers  kept  in  that 
parish  at  any  time  preceding.  By  that  register  I  per- 
ceived  that  I  was  the  youngest  son  of  the  youngest  son 
for  five  generations  back.  My  grandfather,  Tilomas, 
who  was  born  in  1598,  lived  at  Ecton  till  he  grew  too 
oíd  to  follow  business  longer,  when  he  went  to  live  with 
his  son  John,  a  dyer  at  Banbury,  in  Oxfordshire,  with 
whom  my  father  served  an  apprenticeship.  There  my 
grandfather  died  and  lies  buried.  We  saw  his  grave- 
stone  in  1758.  His  eldest  son  Thomas  lived  in  the  house 
at  Ecton,  and  left  it  with  the  land  to  his  only  child,  a 
daughter,  who,  with  her  husbaud,  one  Fisher,  of  Wel- 
lingborough,  sold  it  to  Mr.  Isted,  now  lord  of  the  manor 
there.  My  grandfather  had  four  sons  that  grew  up,  viz. : 
Thomas,  John,  Benjamin,  and  Josiah.  I  will  give  you 
what  account  I  can  of  them,  at  this  distance  from  my 
papers,  and  if  these  are  not  lost  in  my  absence,  you  will 
among  them  find  many  more  particulars. 

Thomas  was  bred  a  smith  under  his  father  ;  but,  being 
ingenious,  and  encouraged  in  learning  (as  all  my  brothers 
were)  by  an  Esquire  Palmer,  then  the  principal  gentle- 
man  in  that  parish,  he  qualified  himself  for  the  business 
of  scrivener;  became  a  considerable  man  in  the  county; 
was  a  chief  mover  of  all  public-spirited  undertakings  for 
the  county  or  town  of  Northampton,  and  his  own  village, 
of  which  many  instances  were  related  of  him ;  and  much 
taken  notice  of  and  patronized  by  the  then  Lord  Halifax. 
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He  died  in  1702,  January  6,  oíd  style,  just  four  years  to 
a  day  before  I  was  born.  The  account  we  received  of  his 
life  and  character  from  some  oíd  people  at  Ecton,  I  re- 
member,  struck  you  as  something  extraordinary,  from 
its  similarity  to  wliat  you  knew  of  mine.  “Had  he  died 
on  the  same  day,”  you  said,  “  one  might  have  supposed 
a  transmigration.” 

John  was  bred  a  dyer,  I  believe  of  woolens.  Benjamin 
was  bred  a  silk  dyer,  serving  an  apprenticesliip  at  Lon- 
don.  He  was  an  ingenious  man.  I  remember  him  well, 
for  when  I  was  a  boy  he  carne  over  to  my  fatlier  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  and  lived  in  the  house  with  us  some  years.  He  lived 
to  a  great  age.  His  grandson,  Samuel  Franklin,  now 
lives  in  Boston.  He  left  behind  him  two  quarto  volumes, 
MS.,  of  his  own  poetry,  consisting  of  little  occasional 
pieces  addressed  to  his  friends  and  relations,  of  which 
the  following,  sent  to  me,  is  a  specimen.1 

“  ’T  is  time  for  me  to  throw  aside  my  pen, 

When  hanging  sleeves  read,  write,  rhyme  like  men. 

This  forward  spring  foretells  a  plenteous  crop  ; 

For,  if  the  bud  bear  grain,  what  will  be  the  top  ! 

If  first  year’s  shoots  such  noble  clusters  send, 

What  laden  bows,  Engedi-like,  may  we  expect  in  the  end  !  ” 

He  had  formed  a  short-liand  of  his  own,  which  he 
tauglit  me,  but,  never  practising  it,  I  have  now  forgot  it. 
I  was  named  after  this  únele,  there  being  a  particular 
affection  between  him  and  my  father.  He  was  very  pious, 
a  great  attender  of  sermón s  of  the  best  preachers,  which 

1  Franklin  never  added  these  verses.  They  are  quoted  here  from  The  Many-Sided 
Franklin.  This  únele  Benjamin  was  in  the  habit  of  writing  verses  to  his  little  ñame- 
sake  in  America  ;  the  child  began  to  reply  in  kind  before  he  was  oíd  enough  to  go  to 
Bchool.  These  linea  in  answer  to  his  childish  verses  were  sent  to  him  in  1713. 
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he  took  down  in  his  short-liand,  and  liad  with  him  many 
volumes  of  them.  He  was  also  much  of  a  politician ;  too 
much,  perhaps,  for  his  station.  There  fell  lately  into  my 
hands,  in  London,  a  collection  he  had  made  of  all  the 
principal  pamphlets  relating  to  public  affairs,  from  1641 
to  1717 ;  many  of  the  volumes  are  wanting  as  appears 
by  the  numbering,  but  there  still  remain  eight  volumes 
in  folio,  and  twenty-four  in  quarto  and  in  octavo.  A 
dealer  in  oíd  books  met  with  them,  and  knowing  me  by 
my  sometimes  buying  of  him,  he  brought  them  to  me. 
It  seems  my  únele  must  have  left  them  here  when  he 
went  to  America,  which  was  above  fifty  years  since. 
There  are  many  of  his  notes  in  the  margins. 

This  obscure  family  of  ours  was  early  in  the  Reforma- 
tion,  and  continued  Protestants  through  the  reign  of 
Queen  Mary,  when  they  were  sometimes  in  danger  of 
trouble  on  account  of  their  zeal  against  popery.  They 
had  got  an  English  Bible,  and  to  conceal  and  secure  it, 
it  was  fastened  open  with  tapes  under  and  within  the 
cover  of  a  joint-stool.  When  my  great-great-grandfatlier 
read  it  to  his  family,  he  turned  up  the  joint-stool  lipón 
his  knees,  turning  over  the  leaves  then  under  the  tapes. 
One  of  the  children  stood  at  the  door  to  give  notice  if  he 
saw  the  apparitor  coming,  who  was  an  officer  of  the 
spiritual  court.  In  that  case  the  stool  was  turned  down 
again  upon  its  feet,  when  the  Bible  remained  concealed 
under  it  as  before.  This  anecdote  I  had  from  my  únele 
Benjamín.  The  family  continued  all  of  the  Church  of 
England  till  about  the  end  of  Charles  the  Second’s  reign, 
when  some  of  the  ministers  that  had  been  outed  for  non- 
conformity  holding  conventicles  in  Northamptonshire, 
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Benjamín  and  Josiah  adliered  to  them,  and  so  continued 
all  tlieir  lives :  tlie  rest  of  the  family  remained  with  tlie 
Episcopal  Church. 

Josiah,  my  father,  married  young,  and  carried  his  wife 
with  three  children  into  New  England,  about  1682. 1  The 
conventicles  having  been  forbidden  by  law,  and  fre- 
quently  disturbed,  induced  some  considerable  men  of  his 
acquaintance  to  remove  to  that  country,  and  he  was  pre- 
vailed  with  to  accompany  them  thither,  where  they  ex- 
pected  to  enjoy  their  mode  of  religión  with  freedom.  By 
the  same  wife  he  had  four  children  more  born  there,  and 
by  a  second  wife  ten  more,  in  all  seventeen  ;  of  which  I 
remember  thirteen  sitting  at  one  time  at  his  table,  who 
all  grew  up  to  be  men  and  women,  and  married  ;  I  was 
the  youngest  son,  and  the  youngest  child  but  two,  and  was 
born  in  Boston,  New  England.2  My  mother,  the  second 
wife,  was  Abiali  Folger,  daughter  of  Peter  Folger,  one  of 
the  first  settlers  of  New  England,  of  whom  honorable 
mention  is  made  by  Cotton  Mather,  in  his  church  liistory 
of  that  country,  entitled  Magnolia  Christi  Americana , 
as  “  a  godly ,  leamed  Englishman ,”  if  I  remember  the 
words  rightly.  I  liave  heard  that  he  wrote  sundry  small 
occasional  pieces,  but  only  one  of  them  was  printed, 
which  I  saw  now  many  years  since.  It  was  written  in 
1675,  in  the  liomespun  verse  of  that  time  and  people,  and 
addressed  to  those  then  concerned  in  the  government 
there.  It  was  in  favor  of  liberty  of  conscience,  and  in 
behalf  of  the  Baptists,  Quakers,  and  other  sectaries  that 
had  been  under  persecution,  ascribing  the  Indian  wars, 


1  The  date  of  the  emigration  of  Josiah  Franklin  was  1685.  S.-X.  144. 

2  Born  January  6,  1706,  oíd  style  ;  January  17,  1706,  as  we  now  reckon. 
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and  other  distresses  that  liad  befallen  the  country,  to 
that  persecution,  as  so  many 
judgments  of  God  to  punisli  so 
heinous  an  offense,  and  exhort- 
ing  a  repeal  of  those  unchar- 
itable  laws.  The  whole  ap- 
peared  to  me  as  written  with  a 
good  deal  of  decent  plainness 
and  manly  freedom.  The  six 
concluding  lines  I  remember, 
though  I  have  forgotten  the 
two  first  of  the  stanza ;  but  the 
purport  of  them  was,  that  his 
censures  proceeded  from  good-will,  and  therefore  he 
would  be  known  to  be  the  author. 

“Because  to  be  a  libeller  (says  he) 

I  hate  it  with  my  heart  ; 

From  Sherburne  1  town,  where  now  I  dwell 
My  líame  I  do  put  here  ; 

Without  offense  your  real  friend, 

It  is  Peter  Folgier.,, 

My  eider  brothers  were  all  put  apprentices  to  differ- 
ent  trades.  I  was  put  to  the  grammar-school 2  at  eight 
years  of  age,  my  father  intending  to  devote  me,  as  the 
tithe  of  his  sons,  to  the  Service  of  the  Church.  My 
early  readiness  in  learning  to  read  (which  must  have  been 
veryearly,  as  I  do  not  remember  when  I  could  notread), 
and  the  opinión  of  all  his  friends,  that  I  should  certainly 
make  a  good  scholar,  encouraged  him  in  this  purpose  of 

1  The  ñame  Sherburne  was  later  changed  to  Nantucket. 

2  The  grammar  school  stood  on  School  Street,  Boston,  near  the  spot  where  the 
Franklin  monument  now  is. 


Franklin’s  Birthplace, 
Milk  St.,  Boston 
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his.  My  únele  Benjamín,  too,  approved  of  it,  and  pro- 
posed  to  give  me  all  his  short-liand  volumes  of  sermons, 
I  suppose  as  a  stock  to  set  up  with,  if  I  would  learn  his 
character.  I  continued,  however,  at  the  grammar-school 
not  quite  one  year,  though  in  that  time  I  had  risen  gradu- 
ally  from  the  middle  of  the  class  of  that  year  to  be  the 
head  of  it,  and  farther  was  removed  into  the  next  class 
above  it,  in  order  to  g o  with  that  into  the  third  at  the 

Advertifements. 

AT  the  Houfe  of  George  BrowneJl  In  Se- 

cofld  Street ,  (formcrly  the  Houfe  cf  Mr.  John  Knighi% 
deccas’d)  is  taught,  Reading,  Writing,  Cyphering,  Dan¬ 
cing,  Plain-work,  Marking,  wich  Variety  of  Necdle-work.. 
Where  alio  Scholars  may  board. 

Advertisement  of  Mr.  Brownell’s  School 
From  the  “  Pennsylvania  Gazette  ” 

end  of  the  year.  But  my  father,  in  the  mean  time,  from 
a  view  of  the  expense  of  a  college  education,  whicli  hav- 
ing  so  large  a  family  he  could  not  well  afford,  and  the 
mean  living  many  so  educated  were  afterwards  able  to 
obtain,  —  reasons  that  he  gave  to  his  friends  in  my  hear- 
ing,  —  altered  his  first  intention,  took  me  from  the  gram¬ 
mar-school,  and  sent  me  to  a  school  for  writing  and 
arithmetic,  kept  by  a  then  famous  man,  Mr.  George 
Brownell,  very  successf  ul  in  his  profession  generally,  and 
that  by  mild,  encouraging  metliods.  Underhim  I  acquired 
fair  writing  pretty  soon,  but  I  failed  in  the  arithmetic, 
and  made  no  progress  in  it.  At  ten  years  oíd  I  was  taken  1 

1  In  1712,  Josiah  Franklin  removed  from  the  house  on  Milk  Street  to  one  at  the 
comer  of  Hanover  and  Union  streets.  Here  he  hung  out  the  sign  of  the  Blue  Ball,  and 
carried  on  his  business  of  making  candles  and  soap  for  many  years. 
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home  to  assist  my  father  in  his  business,  which  was  that 
of  a  tallow-cliandler  and  soap-boiler ;  a  business  he  was 
not  bred  to,  but  had  assumed 
on  his  arrival  in  New  En£- 
land,  and  on  finding  his  dye- 
ing  trade  would  not  maintain 
his  family,  being  in  little  re- 
quest.  Accordingly,  I  was 
employed  in  cutting  wick  for 
the  candles,  filling  the  dip- 
ping  mould  and  the  moulds  for  cast  candles,  attending 
the  shop,  going  of  errands,  etc. 

I  disliked  the  trade,  and  had  a  strong  inclination  for 
the  sea,  but  my  father  declared  against  it ;  however,  living 
near  the  water,  I  was  much  in  and  about  it,  learnt  early 
to  swim  well,  and  to  manage  boats ;  and  when  in  a  boat 
or  canoe  with  other  boys,  I  was  commonly  allowed  to 
govern,  especially  in  any  case  of  difficulty ;  and  upon 
other  occasions  I  was  generally  a  leader  among  the  boys, 
and  sometí  mes  led  them  into  scrapes,  of  which  I  will  men- 
tion  one  instance,  as  it  shows  an  early  projecting  public 
spirit,  though  not  then  justly  conducted. 

Tliere  was  a  salt  marsh  that  bounded  part  of  the  mili 
pond,1  on  the  edge  of  which,  at  high  water,  we  used  to 
stand  to  fish  for  minnows.  By  much  trampling,  we  had 
made  it  a  mere  quagmire.  My  proposal  was  to  build  a 
wharf  there  fit  for  us  to  stand  upon,  and  I  showed  my 
comrades  a  large  heap  of  stones,  which  were  intended  for 
a  new  house  near  the  marsh,  and  which  would  very  well 
suit  our  purpose.  Accordingly,  in  the  evening,  when  the 

1  The  marsh  lay  between  the  present  Haymarket  Square  and  the  #uter  water. 
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workmen  were  gone,  I  assembled  a  number  of  my  play- 
fellows,  and  working  with  them  diligently,  like  so  many 
emmets,  sometimes  two  or  tliree  to  a  stone,  we  brought 
them  all  away  and  built  our  little  wharf.  The  next  morn- 
ing  the  workmen  were  surprised  at  missing  the  stones, 
which  were  found  in  our  wharf.  Inquiry  was  made  after 
the  removers;  we  were  discovered  and  complained  of ; 
several  of  us  were  corrected  by  our  f athers ;  and,  though 
I  pleaded  the  usefulness  of  the  work,  mine  convinced  me 
that  nothing  was  useful  which  was  not  honest. 

I  think  you  may  like  to  know  something  of  his  person 
and  character.  He  liad  an  excellent  constitution  of  body, 
was  of  middle  stature,  but  well  set,  and  very  strong ;  he 
was  ingenious,  could  draw  prettily,  was  skilled  a  little  in 
music,  and  had  a  clear,  pleasing  voice,  so  that  when  he 
played  psalm  tunes  on  his  violin  and  sung  withal,  as  he 
sometimes  did  in  an  evening  after  the  business  of  the  day 
was  over,  it  was  extremely  agreeable  to  hear.  He  had  a 
mechanical  genius,  too,  and,  on  occasion,  was  very  liandy 
in  the  use  of  other  tradesmen’s  tools ;  but  his  great  ex- 
cellence  lay  in  a  sound  understanding  and  solid  judgment 
in  prudential  matters,  botli  in  private  and  public  affairs. 
In  the  latter,  indeed,  he  was  never  employed,  the  numer- 
ous  family  he  had  to  edúcate  and  the  straitness'  of  his 
circumstances  keeping  him  cióse  to  his  trade ;  but  I  re- 
member  well  his  being  frequently  visited  by  leading  peo- 
pie,  who  consulted  him  for  his  opinión  in  affairs  of  the 
town  or  of  the  church  he  belonged  to,  and  showed  a  good 
deal  of  respect  for  his  judgment  and  advice ;  he  was  also 
much  consulted  by  private  person s  about  their  affairs 
when  any  difñculty  occurred,  and  frequently  chosen  an 
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arbitrator  between  contending  parties.  At  bis  table  he 
liked  to  liave,  as  often  as  he  could,  some  sensible  friend 
or  neighbor  to  converse  with,  and  always  took  care  to 
start  some  ingenious  or  useful  topic  for  discourse,  wliich 
might  tend  to  improve  the  minds  of  his  children.  By  tliis 
means  he  turned  our  attention  to  what  was  good,  just, 
and  prudent  in  the  conduct  of  life  ;  and  little  or  no  notice 
was  ever  taken  of  what  related  to  the  victuals  on  the  table, 
whether  it  was  well  or  ill  dressed,  in  or  out  of  season,  of 
good  or  bad  flavor,  preferable  or  inferior  to  this  or  that 
other  thing  of  the  kind,  so  that  I  was  brought  up  in  such 
a  perfect  inattention  to  those  matters  as  to  be  quite  indif- 
ferent  what  kind  of  food  was  set  before  me,  and  so  unob- 
servant  of  it,  that  to  this  day  if  I  am  asked  I  can  scarce 
tell  a  few  hours  after  dinner  what  I  dined  upon.  This  has 
been  a  convenience  to  me  in  traveling,  where  my  com- 
panions  have  been  sometimes  very  unhappy  for  want  of  a 
suitable  gratification  of  their  more  delicate,  because  bet- 
ter  instructed,  tastes  and  appetites. 

My  mother  liad  likewise  an  excellent  constitution  ;  she 
suckled  all  her  ten  children.  I  never  knew  eitlier  my  fa- 
ther  or  mother  to  have  any  sickness  but  that  of  which 
they  died,  he  at  89,  and  she  at  85  years  of  age.  Tliey 
lie  buried  together  at  Boston,  where  I  some  years  since 
placed  a  marble  over  their  grave,  with  this  inscription :  — 

JOSIAH  FRANKLIN 
And 

Abiah  his  wife, 

Lie  here  interred. 

They  lived  lovingly  together  in  wedlock 
Fifty-five  years. 
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Without  an  estáte,  or  any  gainful  employment, 

By  constant  labor  and  industry, 

Witli  God’s  blessing, 

Tkey  maintained  a  large  family 
Comfortably, 

And  brought  up  thirteen  children 
And  seven  grandcbildren 
Reputably. 

From  tkis  instance,  reader, 

Be  encouraged  to  diligence  in  tky  calling, 

And  distrust  not  Providence. 

He  was  a  pious  and  prudent  man  ; 

Ske,  a  discreet  and  virtuous  woraan. 

Tkeir  youngest  Son, 

In  filial  regard  to  tkeir  memory, 

Places  tkis  stone. 

J.  F.  born  1655,  died  1744,  iEtat.  89. 

A.  F.  born  1667,  died  1752, -  85. 

By  my  rambling  digressions  I  perceive  myself  to  be 
grown  oíd.  I  used  to  write  more  methodically.  But  one 
does  not  dress  for  private  company  as  for  a  public  ball. 
’T  is  perhaps  only  negligence. 

To  return :  I  continued  thus  employed  in  my  fatlier’s 
business  for  two  years,  that  is,  till  I  was  twelve  years 
oíd  ;  and  my  brotlier  John,  who  was  bred  to  that  busi¬ 
ness,  having  left  my  fatlier,  married,  and  set  up  for  him- 
self  at  Rhode  Island,  there  was  all  appearance  that  I 
was  destined  to  supply  his  place,  and  become  a  tallo w- 
cliandler.  But  my  dislike  to  the  trade  continuing,  my 
father  was  under  apprehensions  that  if  he  did  not  find 
one  for  me  more  agreeable,  I  should  break  away  and  get 
to  sea,  as  his  son  Josiah  had  done,  to  his  great  vexation. 
He  therefore  sometimes  took  me  to  walk  witli  liim,  and 
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see  joiners,  bricklayers,  turners,  braziers,  etc.,  at  their 
work,  that  he  might  observe  my  inclination,  and  en- 
deavor  to  fix  it  on  some  trade  or  otlier  on  land.  It  has 
ever  since  been  a  pleasure  to  me  to  see  good  workmen 
liandle  their  tools,  and  it  has  been  nseful  to  me,  having 
learned  so  much  by  it  as  to  be  able  to  do  little  jobs  my- 
self  in  my  house  when  a  workman  could  not  readily  be 
got,  and  to  construct  little  machines  for  my  experiments, 
while  the  intention  of  making  the  experiment  was  fresh 
and  warm  in  my  mind.  My  father  at  last  fixed  upon  the 
cutler’s  trade,  and  my  únele  Benjamin’s  son  Samuel, 
who  was  bred  to  that  business  in  London,  being  about 
that  time  established  in  Boston,  I  was  sent  to  be  with 
him  some  time  on  liking.  But  his  expectations  of  a  fee 
with  me  displeasing  my  father,  I  was  taken  home  again. 

From  a  child  I  was  fond  of  reading,  and  all  the  little 
money  that  carne  into  my  hands  was  ever  laid  out  in 
books.  Pleased  with  the  Pilgrirrís  Progress ,  my  first 
collection  was  of  John  Bunyan’s  works  in  sepárate  little 
volumes.  I  afterward  sold  them  to  enable  me  to  buy  K. 
Burton’s  Historical  Collections  ;  tliey  were  small  chap- 
men’s  books,  and  cheap,  forty  or  fifty  in  all.  My  father’s 
little  library  consisted  chiefly  of  books  in  polemic  divin- 
ity,  most  of  which  I  read,  and  have  since  often  regretted 
that,  at  a  time  when  I  had  such  a  thirst  for  knowledge, 
more  proper  books  had  not  fallen  in  my  way,  since  it 
was  now  resolved  I  should  not  be  a  clergyman.  Plu- 
tarch’s  Lives  there  was  in  which  I  read  abundantly,  and 
I  still  think  that  time  spent  to  great  advantage.  There 
was  also  a  book  of  De  Foe’s,  called  an  Essay  on  Pro - 
jeets ,  and  anotlier  of  Dr.  Mather’s,  called  Essays  to  do 
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Good ,  which  perliaps  gave  me  a  turn  of  thinking  that 
had  an  influence  on  some  of  the  principal  future  events 
of  my  life.1 

This  bookish  inclination  at  length  determined  my 
father  to  make  me  a  printer,  thougli  he  had  already  one 
son  (James)  of  that  profession.  In  1717  my  brother 
James  returned  from  England  witli  a  press  and  letters 
to  set  up  his  business  in  Boston.  I  liked  it  much  better 
than  that  of  my  father,  but  still  had  a  hankering  for  the 
sea.  To  prevent  the  apprehended  effect  of  such  an  in¬ 
clination,  my  father  was  impatient  to  have  me  bound  to 
my  brother.  I  stood  out  some  time,  but  at  last  was  per- 
suaded,  and  signed  the  indentures  when  I  was  yet  but 
twelve  years  oíd.  I  was  to  serve  as  an  apprentice  till  I 
was  twenty-one  years  of  age,  only  I  was  to  be  allowed 
journeyman’s  wages  during  the  last  year.  In  a  little 
time  I  made  great  proficiency  in  the  business,  and  be- 
came  a  useful  hand  to  my  brother.  I  now  had  access  to 
better  books.  An  acquaintance  with  the  appren tices  of 
booksellers  enabled  me  sometimes  to  borrow  a  small 
one,  which  I  was  careful  to  return  soon  and  clean.  Often 
I  sat  up  in  my  room  reading  the  greatest  part  of  the 
night,  when  the  book  was  borrowed  in  the  evening  and 
to  be  returned  early  in  the  morning,  lest  it  should  be 
missed  or  wanted. 

And  after  some  time  an  ingenious  tradesman,  Mr. 
Matthew  Adams,  who  had  a  pretty  collection  of  books, 
and  who  frequented  our  printing-house,  took  notice  of 
me,  invited  me  to  his  library,  and  very  kindly  lent  me 

1  In  his  79th  year,  Franklin  wrote  to  a  son  of  Dr.  Mather  that  the  reading  of  these 
essays  had  given  him  “  such  a  turn  of  thinking  as  to  have  an  influence  on  his  conduct 
tlirough  life.”  S.-IV,  208-9. 
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sucli  books  as  I  chose  to  read.  I  now  took  a  fancy  to 
poetry,  and  made  some  little  pieces  ;  my  brother,  tliink- 
ing  it  might  turn  to  account,  encouraged  me,  and  put  me 
on  composing  occasional  ballads.  One  was  called  The 
Lighthouse  Tragedy ,  and  contained  an  account  of  the 


Benjamín  Fkanklin,  Apprentice 
After  a  bronze  tablet  on  the  pedestal  of  Greenough’s  statue 


drowning  of  Captain  Worthilake,  with  bis  two  daugh- 
ters  ;  the  other  was  a  sailor’s  song,  on  the  taking  of  Teach 
(or  Blackbeard),  the  pírate.1  They  were  wretched  stuff, 

1  This  stanza  from  a  poem  supposed  to  be  the  original  of  Franklin’s  u  Teach  ”  will 
illustrate  the  style  of  these  ballads. 

“  Will  you  hear  of  a  bloody  Battle, 

Lately  fought  upon  the  Seas, 

It  will  make  your  Ears  to  rattle, 

And  your  Admiration  cease  ; 

Have  you  heard  of  Teach  the  Rover, 

And  his  Knavery  on  the  Main ; 
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in  the  Grub-Street  bailad  style ;  and  when  they  were 
printed  he  sent  me  about  the  town  to  sell  them.  The 
first  sold  wonderfully,  the  event  being  recent,  having 
made  a  great  noise.  This  flattered  my  vanity ;  but  my 
father  discouraged  me  by  ridiculing  my  performances, 
and  telling  me  verse-makers  were  generally  beggars.  So 
I  escaped  being  a  poet,  most  probably  a  very  bad  one ; 
but  as  prose  writing  has  been  of  great  use  to  me  in  the 
course  of  my  life,  and  was  a  principal  means  of  my  ad- 
vancement,  I  shall  tell  you  how,  in  such  a  situation,  I 
acquired  what  little  ability  I  have  in  that  way. 

There  was  another  bookish  lad  in  the  town,  John  Col- 
lins  by  ñame,  with  whom  I  was  intimately  acquainted. 
We  sometimes  disputed,  and  very  fond  we  were  of  argu- 
ment,  and  very  desirous  of  confuting  one  another,  which 
disputatious  tura,  by  the  way,  is  apt  to  become  a  very 
bad  habit,  making  people  often  extremely  disagreeable 
in  company  by  the  contradiction  that  is  necessary  to 
bring  it  into  practice ;  and  thence,  besides  souring  and 
spoiling  the  conversation,  is  productive  of  disgusts  and 
perhaps  enmities  wliere  you  may  have  occasion  for  friend- 
sliip.  I  liad  caught  it  by  reading  my  father’s  books  of 
dispute  about  religión.  Persons  of  good  sense,  I  have 
since  observed,  seldom  fall  into  it,  except  lawyers,  uni- 
versity  men,  and  men  of  all  sorts  that  have  been  bred  at 
Edinborough. 

A  question  was  once,  somehow  or  otlier,  started  be- 

How  of  Gold  he  was  a  Lover, 

How  he  lo  ved  all  ill  got  Gain.”  1 

1  Quoted  from  The  Many-Sided  Franklin ,  p.  221.  The  author  fonnd  a  poem  which 
he  believed  to  be  the  original  of  Franklin’s  bailad.  It  certainly  corresponda  with  his 
description  of  the  style. 
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tween  Collins  and  me,  of  the  propriety  of  educating  the 
female  sex  in  learning,  and  their  abilities  for  study.1 
He  was  o£  opinión  tliat  it  was  improper,  and  tliat  they 
were  naturally  unequal  to  it.  I  took  the  contrary  side, 
perliaps  a  little  for  dispute’s  sake.  He  was  naturally  more 
eloquent,  had  a  ready  plenty  of  words  ;  and  sometimes,  as 
I  thought,  bore  me  down  more  by  bis  fluency  tlian  by 
the  strength  of  his  reasons.  As  we  parted  without  set- 
tling  the  point,  and  were  not  to  see  one  another  again 
for  some  time,  I  sat  down  to  put  my  arguments  in  writ- 
ing,  which  I  copied  fair  and  sent  to  him.  He  answered, 
and  I  replied.  Three  or  four  letters  of  a  side  had  passed, 
when  my  father  happened  to  find  my  papers  and  read 
them.  Without  entering  into  the  discussion,  he  took 
occasion  to  talk  to  me  about  the  manner  of  my  writ- 
ing ;  observed  that,  though  I  had  the  advantage  of  my 
antagonist  in  correct  spelling  and  pointing  (which  I 
owed  to  the  printing-house),  I  fell  far  short  in  elegance 
of  expression,  in  method,  and  in  perspicuity,  of  which 
he  convinced  me  by  several  instances.  I  saw  the  justice 
of  his  remarks,  and  thence  grew  more  attentive  to  the 
manner  in  writing,  and  determined  to  endeavor  at  im- 
provement. 

About  this  time  I  met  with  an  odd  volume  of  the 
Spectator.  It  was  the  third.  I  had  never  before  seen 
any  of  them.  I  bought  it,  read  it  over  and  over,  and  was 
much  delighted  with  it.  I  thought  the  writing  excel- 
lent,  and  wished,  if  possible,  to  imítate  it.  With  this 
view  I  took  some  of  the  papers,  and  making  short  hints 

1  This  is  one  of  the  topics  in  Defoe’s  Essay  on  Projecís  which  the  lad  Ben  had 
already  read. 
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of  the  sentiment  in  eacli  sentence,  laid  them  by  a  few 
days,  and  then,  without  looking  at  the  book,  tried  to 
complete  the  papers  again,  by  expressing  eaeh  hinted 
sentiment  at  length,  and  as  fully  as  it  had  been  ex- 
pressed  before,  in  any  suitable  words  that  should  come  to 
hand.  Then  I  compared  my  Spectator  with  the  original, 
discovered  some  of  my  faults,  and  corrected  them.  But 
I  found  I  wanted  a  stock  of  words,  or  a  readiness  in 
recollecting  and  using  them,  whicli  I  thought  I  should 
have  acquired  before  that  time  if  I  had  gone  on  making 
verses;  since  the  continual  occasion  for  words  of  the 
same  import,  but  of  diíferent  length,  to  suit  the  meas- 
ure,  or  of  diíferent  sound  for  the  rhyme,  would  have 
laid  me  under  a  constant  necessity  of  searcliing  for  vari- 
ety,  and  also  have  tended  to  fix  that  variety  in  my  mind. 
and  make  me  master  of  it.  Therefore  I  took  some  of 
the  tales  and  turned  them  into  verse ;  and,  after  a  time, 
when  I  had  pretty  well  forgotten  the  prose,  turned  them 
back  again.  I  also  sometimes  jumbled  my  collections  of 
liints  into  confusión,  and  after  some  weeks  endeavored 
to  reduce  them  into  the  best  order,  before  I  began  to 
form  the  full  sentences  and  complete  the  paper.  This 
was  to  teach  me  method  in  the  arrangement  of  tlioughts. 
By  comparing  my  work  afterwards  with  the  original,  I 
discovered  many  faults  and  amended  them  ;  but  I  some¬ 
times  had  the  pleasure  of  fancying  that,  in  certain  par- 
ticulars  of  small  import,  I  had  been  lucky  enough  to 
improve  the  method  or  the  language,  and  this  encour- 
aged  me  to  think  I  might  possibly  in  time  come  to  be 
a  tolerable  English  writer,  of  which  I  was  extremely 
ambitious.  My  time  for  these  exercises  and  for  reading 
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was  at  night,  after  work,  or  before  it  began  in  the  morn 
ing,  or  on  Sundays,  when  I  contrived  to  be  in  the  print- 
ing-house  alone,  evading  as  much  as  I  could  the  cora- 
mon  attendance  on  public  worship  which  my  father  used 
to  exact  of  me  when  I  was  under  his  care,  and  which 
indeed  I  still  thought  a  duty,  though  I  could  not,  as  it 
seemed  to  me,  afford  time  to  practise  it. 

When  about  sixteen  years  of  age  I  happened  to  meet 
with  a  book,  written  by  one  Tryon,1  recommending  a 
vegetable  diet.  I  determined  to  go  into  it.  My  brother, 
being  yet  unmarried,  did  not  keep  house,  but  boarded 
himself  and  his  apprentices  in  another  family.  My  re- 
fusing  to  eat  flesh  occasioned  an  inconveniency,  and  I 
was  frequently  chid  for  my  singularity.  I  made  myself 
acquainted  with  Tryon’s  manner  of  preparing  some  of 
his  dishes,  sucli  as  boiling  potatoes  or  rice,  making  hasty 
pudding,  and  a  few  others,  and  then  proposed  to  my 
brother  that  if  he  would  give  me,  weekly,  half  the 
money  he  paid  for  my  board,  I  would  board  myself.  He 
instantly  agreed  to  it  and  I  presently  found  that  I  could 
save  half  what  he  paid  me.  This  was  an  additional  fund 
for  buying  books.  But  I  liad  another  advantage  in  it. 
My  brother  and  the  rest  going  from  the  printing-house 
to  their  meáis,  I  remained  there  alone,  and  dispatching 
presently  my  light  repast,  which  often  was  no  more  than 
a  biscuit  or  a  slice  of  bread,  a  handful  of  raisins  or  a 
tart  from  the  pastry-cook’s,  and  a  glass  of  water,  had 
tlie  rest  of  the  time  till  their  return  for  study,  in  whicn 
I  made  the  greater  progress,  from  that  greater  clearness 
of  head  and  quicker  apprehension  which  usually  attend 
ternperance  in  eating  and  drinking. 

1  The  second  edition  of  Tryon’s  book  had  been  published  in  London,  in  1691. 
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And  now  it  was  that,  being  on  some  occasion  made 
ashamed  of  my  ignorance  in  figures,  which  I  liad  twice 
failed  in  learning  wlien  at  school,  I  took  Cocker’s  book 
of  Arithmetic,  and  vvent  through  the  whole  by  myself 
with  great  ease.  I  also  read  Seller’s  and  Shermy’s  books 
of  Navigation,  and  became  acquainted  with  the  little 
geometry  they  contain  ;  but  never  proceeded  far  in  that 
Science.  And  I  read  about  tliis  time  Locke  On  Human 
Understanding ,  and  the  Art  of  Thinking,  by  Messrs. 
du  Port  Royal. 

While  I  was  intent  on  impro ving  my  language,  I  met 
with  an  English  Grammar  (I  think  it  was  Greenwood’s), 
at  the  end  of  which  there  were  two  little  sketches  of  the 
arts  of  rhetoric  and  logic,  the  latter  finishing  with  a 
specimen  of  a  dispute  in  the  Socratic  method ;  and  soon 
after  I  procured  Xenoplion’s  Memorable  Things  of 
Sócrates ,  wherein  there  are  many  instances  of  the  same 
method.  I  was  charmed  with  it,  adopted  it,  dropped  my 
abrupt  contradiction  and  positive  argumentation,  and 
put  on  the  humble  inquirer  and  doubter.  And  being 
then,  from  reading  Shaftesbury  and  Collins,  become  a 
real  doubter  in  many  points  of  our  religious  doctrine,  I 
found  tliis  method  safest  for  myself  and  very  embarrass- 
ing  to  tliose  against  whom  I  used  it;  therefore  I  took  a 
delight  in  it,  practised  it  continually,  and  grew  very  art- 
ful  and  expert  in  drawing  people,  even  of  superior  know- 
ledge,  into  concessions,  the  consequences  of  which  they 
did  not  foresee,  entangling  them  in  difficulties  out  of 
which  they  could  not  extricate  themselves,  and  so  obtain- 
ing  victories  that  neither  myself  ñor  my  cause  always 
deserved.  I  continued  this  method  some  few  years,  but 
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gratlually  left  it,  retaining  only  the  liabit  of  expressing 
myself  in  terms  of  modest  diffidence ;  never  using,  when 
I  advanced  anything  that  may  possibly  be  disputed,  the 
words  certainly ,  undoubtedly ,  or  any  others  that  give 
the  air  of  positiveness  to  an  opinión;  but  rather  say,  I 
conceive  or  apprehend  a  thing  to  be  so  and  so;  it  ap- 
pears  to  me,  or  I  should  thinlc  it  so  or  so ,  for  such  and 
such  reasons;  or  I  imagine  it  to  be  so;  or  it  is  so ,  if  1 
am  not  mistaken.  This  liabit,  I  believe,  has  been  of 
great  advantage  to  me  when  I  have  liad  occasion  to  in¬ 
cúlcate  my  opinions,  and  persuade  men  into  measures 
that  I  have  been  from  time  to  time  engaged  in  promot- 
ing ;  and  as  the  chief  ends  of  conversation  are  to  inform 
or  to  be  informed ,  to  jilease  or  to  jiersuade ,  I  wisli  well- 
meaning,  sensible  men  would  not  lessen  their  power  of 
doing  good  by  a  positive,  assuming  manner,  that  seldom 
fails  to  disgust,  tends  to  create  opposition,  and  to  defeat 
every  one  of  those  purposes  for  which  speech  was  given 
to  us,  to  wit,  giving  or  receiving  Information  or  pleasure. 
For  if  you  would  inform,  a  positive  and  dogmatical  man- 
ner  in  advancing  your  sentiments  may  provoke  con- 
tradiction  and  prevent  a  candid  attention.  If  you  wish 
information  and  improvement  from  the  knowledge  of 
others,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  express  yourself  as 
firmly  fixed  in  your  present  opinions,  modest,  sensible 
men  who  do  not  love  disputation  will  probably  leave  you 
undisturbed  in  the  possession  of  your  error.  And  by  such 
a  manner  you  can  seldom  hope  to  recommend  yourself  in 
pleasing  your  hearers,  or  to  persuade  those  wliose  con- 
ourrence  you  desire.  Pope  says,  judiciously:  — 

“Men  should  be  taught  as  if  you  taught  them  not, 

And  things  unknown  propos’d  as  things  forgot ;  ” 
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farther  recommending  to  us 

“To  speak,  tho’  sure,  with  seeming  diffidence.” 

And  he  might  have  coupled  with  tliis  line  that  which 
he  has  coupled  with  anotlier,  I  tliink  less  properly, 

“  For  want  of  modesty  is  want  of  sense.” 

If  you  ask,  Why  less  properly?  I  must  repeat  the 
lines, — 

“  Immodest  words  admit  of  no  defense, 

For  want  of  modesty  is  want  of  sense.” 

Now,  is  not  want  of  sense  (where  a  man  is  so  unfortunate 
as  to  want  it)  some  apology  for  his  want  of  modesty  f 
and  would  not  the  lines  stand  more  justly  tlius? 

“  Immodest  words  admit  but  this  defense, 

That  want  of  modesty  is  want  of  sense.” 

This,  however,  I  should  submit  to  better  judgments. 

My  brother  liad,  in  1720  or  1721,  begun  to  print  a 
newspaper.  It  was  the  second  that  appeared  in  America, 
and  was  called  the  New  Bngland  Courant.1  The  only 
one  before  it  was  the  Boston  News-Letter.  I  remember 
his  being  dissuaded  by  some  of  his  friends  from  the  un- 
dertaking,  as  not  likely  to  succeed,  one  newspaper  being, 
in  their  judgment,  enough  for  America.  At  this  time 
(1771)  there  are  not  less  than  five-and-twenty.  He  went 
on,  however,  with  the  undertaking,  and  after  liaving 
worked  in  composing  the  types  and  printing  off  the  sheets, 
I  was  employed  to  carry  the  papers  through  the  streets 
to  the  customers. 

1  This  was  written  from  recollection,  fifty  years  after  the  event,  and  Franklin  evi- 
dently  confused  the  ñame  of  the  paper  printed  by  his  brother  for  the  postmaster  of 
Boston  with  the  one  edited,  a  little  later,  in  his  own  office.  The  New  England  Courant 
was  really  the  fourth  newspaper  that  appeared  in  America. 
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He  liad  some  ingenious  men  among  his  friends,  who 
amused  themselves  by  writing  little  pieces  for  this  paper, 
which  gained  it  credit  and  mude  it  more  in  demand,  and 
these  gentlemen  often  visited  us.  Hearing  their  conversa- 
tions,  and  their  accounts  of  the  approbation  their  papers 
were  received  with,  I  was  excited  to  try  my  hand  among 
them;  but  being  still  a  boy,  and  suspecting  that  my 
brother  would  object  to  printing  anything  of  mine  in  his 
paper  if  he  knew  it  to  be  mine,  I  contri  ved  to  disguise 
my  hand,  and  writing  an  anonymous  paper,  I  put  it  ir. 
at  night  under  the  door  of  the  printing-house.  It  was 
found  in  the  morning,  and  communicated  to  his  writing 
friends  when  they  called  in  as  usual.  They  read  it,  com- 
mented  on  it  in  my  hearing,  and  I  had  the  exquisito 
pleasure  of  finding  it  met  with  their  approbation,  and 
that  in  their  different  guesses  at  the  author,  none  were 
named  but  men  of  some  character  among  us  for  learning 
and  ingenuity.  I  suppose  now  that  I  was  rather  lucky  in 
my  judges,  and  that  perhaps  they  were  not  really  so  very 
good  ones  as  I  then  esteemed  them. 

Encouraged,  however,  by  this,  I  wrote  and  conveyed 
in  the  same  way  to  the  press  several  more  papers  which 
were  equally  approved  ;  and  I  kept  my  secret  till  my 
small  fund  of  sense  for  such  performances  was  pretty 
well  exhausted,  and  then  I  disco vered  it,  when  I  began 
to  be  considered  a  little  more  by  my  brother’s  acquaint- 
ance,  and  in  a  manner  that  did  not  quite  please  him,  as 
he  thought,  probably  with  reason,  that  it  tended  to  make 
me  too  vain.  And,  perhaps,  this  might  be  one  occasion 
of  the  differences  that  we  began  to  have  about  this  time. 
Though  a  brother,  he  considered  himself  as  my  master, 
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and  me  as  liis  apprenfcice,  and,  accordingly,  expected  the 
same  Services  from  me  as  he  would  from  another,  while 
I  thought  he  demeaned  me  too  niuch  in  some  he  required 
of  me,  who  from  a  brother  expected  more  indulgence. 
Our  disputes  were  often  brought  before  our  father,  and 
I  fancy  I  was  either  generally  in  the  right,  or  else  a  bet- 
ter  pleader,  because  the  judgment  was  generally  in  my 
favor.  But  my  brother  was  passionate,  and  had  often 
beaten  me,  which  I  took  extremely  amiss ;  and,  tliink- 
ing  my  apprenticeship  very  tedious,  I  was  continually 
wishing  for  some  opportunity  of  shortening  it,  which  at 
length  offered  in  a  manner  unexpected.1 

One  of  the  pieces  in  our  newspaper  on  some  political 
point,  which  I  have  now  forgotten,  gave  offence  to  the 
Assembly.  He  was  taken  up,  censured,  and  imprisoned 
for  a  month,  by  the  speaker’ s  warrant,  I  suppose,  be- 
cause  he  would  not  discover  his  author.  I  too  was  taken 
up  and  examined  before  the  council ;  but,  though  I  did 
not  give  them  any  satisfaction,  they  contented  them- 
selves  with  admonishing  me,  and  dismissed  me,  consider- 
ing  me,  perhaps,  as  an  apprentice,  who  was  bound  to 
keep  his  mastcr’s  secrets. 

During  my  brotlier’s  confinement,  which  I  resented  a 
good  deal,  notwithstanding  our  private  differences,  I  had 
the  management  of  the  paper ;  and  I  made  bold  to  give 
our  rulers  some  rubs  in  it,  which  my  brother  took  very 
kindly,  while  others  began  to  consider  me  in  an  unfavor- 
able  light,  as  a  young  genius  that  had  a  turn  for  libelling 
and  satire.  My  brotlier’s  discliarge  was  accompanied  with 

1  I  fancy  his  harsh  and  tyrannical  treatment  of  me  might  be  a  means  of  impressing 
me  with  that  aversión  to  arbitrary  power  that  has  stuck  to  me  tlirougli  my  vvhole  life. 
B.  F. 
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an  order  of  the  House  (a  very  odd  one),  that  “  James 
Fr  aniel  in  shoulcl  no  longer  print  the  paper  called  the 
New  England  Courant 

There  was  a  consultation  held  in  our  printing-house 
among  his  friends,  what  lie  should  do  in  tliis  case.  Some 
proposed  to  evade  the  order  by  changing  the  ñame  of 
the  paper  ;  but  my  brother  seeing  inconveniences  in  that, 
it  was  finally  concluded  on  as  a  better  way,  to  let  it 
be  printed  for  the  future  under  the  ñame  of  Benjamín 
Franklin  ;  and  to  avoid  the  censure  of  the  Assembly, 
that  might  fall  on  him  as  still  printing  it  by  his  appren- 
tice,  the  contri  vanee  was  that  my  oíd  indenture  should 
be  returned  to  me,  with  a  full  discharge  on  the  back  of 
it,  to  be  shown  on  occasion,  but  to  secure  to  him  the 
benefit  of  my  Service,  I  was  to  sign  new  inden  tures  for 
the  remainder  of  the  term,  whicli  were  to  be  kept  pri- 
vate.  A  very  flimsy  scheme  it  was  ;  however,  it  was  im- 
mediately  executed,  and  the  paper  went  on,  accordingly, 
under  my  ñame  for  several  months. 

At  length,  a  fresh  difference  arising  between  my 
brother  and  me,  I  took  upon  me  to  assert  my  freedom, 
presuming  that  he  would  not  venture  to  produce  the  new 
indentures.  It  was  not  fair  in  me  to  take  tliis  advantage, 
and  tliis  I  therefore  reckon  one  of  the  first  errata  of  my 
life ;  but  the  unfairness  of  it  weighed  little  with  me, 
when  under  the  impressions  of  resentment  for  the  blows 
his  passion  too  often  urged  him  to  bestow  upon  me, 
though  he  was  otherwise  not  an  ill-natured  man  :  per- 
haps  I  was  too  sauey  and  provoking. 


II.  The  Run-away  Apprentice 
1723-1724 

Comment.  When  a  boy  is  separated  for  the  first  time  from 
the  older  persons  who  have  governed  his  life  thus  far,  he  begins 
to  find  out  of  what  stuff  he  is  made.  If  he  is  careless,  there  is 
no  one  at  hand  to  patch  up  his  mistakes,  or  make  good  his 
losses  ;  if  he  is  ill-tempered,  or  rude,  he  must  bear  the  unfriend- 
liness  of  his  companions.  Often,  the  most  significant  indications 
of  his  future  character  appear  in  affairs  about  which  he  feels 
most  free  to  follow  his  own  inclination  —  his  friends,  liow  he 
spends  his  money,  or  his  leisure  hours. 

Benjamin  Franklin  had  become  a  wise  oíd  man,  when  he 
wrote  these  memoirs,  and  he  turned  a  critical  eye  upon  his  own 
early  years.  Not  many  times  in  the  history  of  the  world  has 
any  great  man  told  frankly  and  honestly  the  story  of  his  own 
youthful  follies  and  mistakes.  In  Franklin’s  narrative  of  liis 
first  sojourn  in  Philadelphia,  we  have  a  veracious  account  of 
how  a  boy,  equipped  with  a  trade  and  habits  of  industry,  but 
with  no  money  and  few  friends,  began  life  on  his  own  account. 
The  story  of  these  early  days  of  his  career  is  interesting  chiefly 
because  it  narrates  the  first  experiment  in  the  art  of  living  of  a 
young  lad  who  had  thus  far  shown  no  remarkable  talent  and 
who,  either  by  his  own  fault  or  by  misfortune,  had  acquired  an 
undesirable  reputation  in  his  native  town.  Every  incident  sliould 
be  scanned  closely  for  what  it  reveáis,  indirectly,  of  the  true 
Ben  Franklin,  who  must  now  prove  whether  he  is  the  unpro- 
mising  lad  he  was  thought  in  Boston,  or  another  and  quite 
different  boy.  D. 

FranJclin’s  Outline.  My  leaving  him  and  going  to  New  York  (re- 
turn  to  eating  flesh)  ;  thence  to  Pennsylvania.  The  journey,  and  its 
events  on  the  Bay,  at  Amboy.  The  road.  Meet  with  Dr.  Brown.  His 
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character.  His  great  work.  At  Burlington.  The  Good  Woman.  On 
the  River.  My  Arrival  at  Philadelphia.  First  Meal  and  first  Sleep. 
Money  left.  Employment.  Lodging.  First  acquaintance  with  my 
afterward  Wife.  With  J.  Ralph.  With  Keimer.  Their  characters. 
Osborne.  Watson.  The  Governor  takes  notice  of  me.  The  Occasion 
and  Manner.  His  character.  Offers  to  set  me  up.  My  return  to 
Boston.  Yoyage  and  accidents.  Reception.  My  Father  dislikes  the 
proposal.  I  return  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  Governor  Burnet. 
J.  Collins.  The  money  for  Vernon.  The  Governor’s  Deceit.  Collins 
not  finding  employment  goes  to  Barbados  much  in  my  Debt. 

When  he1  found  I  would  lea  ve  him,  he  took  care  to 
prevent  my  getting  employment  in  any  other  printing- 
house  of  the  town,  by  going  round  and  speaking  to  every 
master,  who  accordingly  refused  to  give  me  work.  I  then 
thought  of  going  to  New  York,  as  the  nearest  place  where 
there  was  a  printer ;  and  I  was  rather  inclined  to  leave 
Boston  when  I  reflected  that  I  had  already  made  myself 
a  little  obnoxious  to  the  governing  party,  and  from  the 
arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  Assembly  in  my  brother’s 
case,  it  was  likely  I  might,  if  I  stayed,  soon  bring  myself 
into  scrapes;  and  further,  that  my  indiscreet  disputa- 
tions  about  religión  began  to  make  me  pointed  at  with 
horror  by  good  people  as  an  infidel  or  atheist.  I  deter- 
mined  on  the  point,  but  my  father  now  siding  with  my 
brother,  I  was  sensible  that  if  I  attempted  to  g o  openly, 
means  would  be  used  to  prevent  me.  My  friend  Collins, 
therefore,  undertook  to  manage  a  little  for  me.  He 
agreed  with  the  captain  of  a  New  York  sloop  for  my 
passage,  under  the  notion  of  my  being  a  young  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  his  who  had  gotten  liimself  into  trouble  and  there¬ 
fore  could  not  appear  or  come  away  publicly.  So  I  sold 
some  of  my  books  to  raise  a  little  money,  was  taken  on 

1  Franklin’s  brother. 
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board  privately,  and  as  we  had  a  fair  wind,  in  three 
days  I  found  myself  in  New  York,  near  300  miles  from 
home,  a  boy  of  but  17,  without  the  least  recommenda- 
tion  to,  or  knowledge  of,  any  person  in  the  jdace,  and 
with  very  little  money  in  my  pocket. 

My  inclinations  íor  the  sea  were  by  this  time  worn 
out,  or  I  might  now  have  gratified  them.  But,  liaving  a 
trade,  and  supposing  myself  a  pretty  good  workman,  I 
oífered  my  Service  to  the  printer  in  the  place,  oíd  Mr. 
William  Bradford,  who  had  been  the  first  printer  in 
Pennsylvania,  but  removed  from  thence  upon  the  quarrel 
of  George  Iveith.  He  could  give  me  no  employment, 
having  little  to  do,  and  help  enough  already ;  but  says 
he,  “My  son  at  Philadelphia  has  latelylost  his  principal 
hand,  Aquila  Rose,  by  death ;  if  you  go  thither,  I  be- 
lieve  he  may  employ  you.”  Philadelphia  was  a  hundred 
miles  further  ;  I  set  out,  however,  in  a  boat  for  Amboy, 
leaving  my  chest  and  things  to  follow  me  round  by  sea. 

In  Crossing  the  bay,  we  met  with  a  squall  that  tore  our 
rotten*sails  to  pieces,  prevented  our  getting  into  the  Kill,1 
and  drove  us  upon  Long  Island.  In  our  way,  a  drunken 
Dutchman,  who  was  a  passenger  too,  fell  overboard ; 
when  he  was  sinking,  I  reached  through  the  water  to  his 
shock  pate,and  drew  him  up,  so  that  we  got  liim  in  again. 
His  ducking  sobered  him  a  little,  and  he  went  to  sleep, 
taking  first  out  of  his  pocket  a  book,  which  he  desired 
I  would  dry  for  him.  It  pro  ved  to  be  my  oíd  f  avori  te 
author,  Bunyan’s  Pilgrirns  Progress ,  in  Dutch,  fínely 
printed  on  good  paper,  with  copper  cuts,  a  dress  better 

1  This  is  the  Dutch  word  for  a  narrow  passage,  or  channel.  In  1723,  travel  was  by 
water  wherever  possible,  for  roads  were  few  and  bad.  The  inside  passage  to  Amboy, 
N.  J.,  was  by  the  Kill  lying  north  and  west  of  Staten  Island. 
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than  I  liad  ever  seen  it  wear  in  its  own  language.  I  have 
since  found  that  it  has  been  translated  into  most  of  the 
languages  of  Europe,  and  suppose  it  has  been  more  gen- 
erally  read  than  any  other  book,  except  perhaps  the  Bible. 
Honest  John  was  the  first  that  I  know  of  who  mixed  nar- 
ration  and  dialogue ;  a  method  of  writing  very  engaging 
to  the  reader,  who  in  the  most  interesting  parts  finds  liim- 
self,  as  it  were,  brought  into  the  company  and  present  at 
the  discourse.  De  Foe  in  his  Crusoe,  his  Molí  Flanders, 
Peligious  Courtship ,  Family  Instructor,  and  other 
pieces,  has  imitated  it  with  success,  and  Richardson  has 
done  the  same  in  his  Pamela,  etc. 

When  we  drew  near  the  island,  we  found  it  was  at  a 
place  where  there  could  be  no  landing,  there  being  a 
great  surf  on  the  stony  beach.  So  we  dropped  anchor, 
and  swung  round  towards  the  shore.  Some  people  carne 
down  to  the  water  edge  and  hallooed  to  us,  as  we  did  to 
tliem  ;  but  the  wind  was  so  high,  and  the  surf  so  loud, 
that  we  could  not  hear  so  as  to  understand  each  other. 
There  were  canoes  on  the  shore,  and  we  made  signs,  and 
hallooed  that  they  should  fetch  us ;  but  they  either  did 
not  understand  us,  or  thought  it  impracticable,  so  they 
went  away,  and  night  coming  on,  we  had  no  remedy  but 
to  wait  till  the  wind  should  abate  ;  and,  in  the  mean  time, 
the  boatman  and  I  concluded  to  sleep,  if  we  could  ;  and 
so  crowded  into  the  scuttle,  with  the  Dutchman,  who  was 
still  wet ;  and  the  spray  beating  over  the  head  of  our 
boat,  leaked  through  to  us,  so  that  we  were  soon  almost 
as  wet  as  he.  In  this  raanner  we  lay  all  night,  with  very 
little  rest ;  but  the  wind  abating  the  next  day,  we  made 
a  shift  to  reach  Amboy  before  night,  having  been  thirty 
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hours  on  the  water,  without  victuals,  or  any  drink  but  a 
bottle  of  filthy  rum,  the  water  we  sailed  on  being  salt. 

In  the  evening  I  found  myself  very  feverish,  and  went 
in  to  bed  ;  but  having  read  so  me  wh  ere  that  coid  water 
drank  plentifully  was  good  for  a  fever,  I  followed  the 
prescription,  sweat  plentifully  most  of  the  night,  my 
fever  left  me,  and  in  the  morning,  Crossing  the  ferry,  I 
proceeded  on  my  journey  on  foot,  having  fifty  miles  to 
Burlington,  where  I  was  told  I  should  find  boats  that 
would  carry  me  the  rest  of  the  way  to  Pliiladelphia. 

It  rained  very  hard  all  the  day ;  I  was  thoroughly 
soaked,  and  by  noon  a  good  deal  tired ;  so  I  stopped  at 
a  poor  inn,  where  I  stayed  all  night,  beginning  now  to 
wish  that  I  had  never  left  home.  I  cut  so  miserable  a 
figure,  too,  that  I  found,  by  the  questions  asked  me,  I  was 
suspected  to  be  some  run-away  servant,  and  in  danger  of 
being  taken  up  on  that  suspicion.  However,  I  proceeded 
the  next  day,  and  got  in  the  evening  to  an  inn,  within 
eight  or  ten  miles  of  Burlington,  kept  by  one  Dr.  Brown. 
He  entered  into  conversaron  with  me  while  I  took  some 
refreshment,  and,  finding  I  had  read  a  little,  became 
very  sociable  and  friendly.  Our  acquaintance  continued 
as  long  as  he  lived.  He  had  been,  I  imagine,  an  itinerant 
doctor,  for  tliere  was  no  town  in  England,  or  country  in 
Europe,  of  which  he  could  not  give  a  very  particular  ac- 
count.  He  had  some  letters,  and  was  ingenious,  butmuch 
of  an  unbeliever,  and  wickedly  undertook,  some  years 
after,  to  travesty  the  Bible  in  doggerel  verse,  as  Cotton 
had  done  Yirgil.  By  this  means  he  set  many  of  the  facts 
in  a  very  ridiculous  light,  and  might  have  hurt  weak 
minds  if  his  work  had  been  published ;  but  it  never  was. 
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At  bis  house  I  lay  that  night,  and  the  next  morning 
reached  Burlington,  but  had  the  mortification  to  find 
that  the  regular  boats  were  gone  a  little  before  my  Corn¬ 
ing,  and  no  other  expected  to  go  before  Tuesday,  this  be- 
ing  Saturday ;  wherefore  I  returned  to  an  oíd  woman  in 
the  town,  of  whom  I  had  bought  gingerbread  to  eat  on 
the  water,  and  asked  her  advice.  She  invited  me  to  lodge 
at  her  house  till  a  passage  by  water  should  offer ;  and  be- 
ing  tired  with  my  foot  traveling,  I  accepted  the  invita- 
tion.  She,  understanding  I  was  a  printer,  would  have  had 
me  stay  at  that  town  and  follow  my  business,  being 
ignorant  of  the  stock  necessary  to  begin  with.  She  was 
very  hospitable,  gave  me  a  dinner  of  ox-cheek  with  great 
good-will,  accepting  only  a  pot  of  ale  in  return  ;  and  I 
thought  myself  fixed  till  Tuesday  should  come.  However, 
walking  in  the  evening  by  the  side  of  the  river,  a  boat 
carne  by,  which  I  found  was  going  towards  Philadelphia, 
with  several  people  in  her.  They  took  me  in,  and,  as  there 
was  no  wind,  we  rowed  all  the  way ;  and  about  midnight, 
not  having  yet  seen  the  city,  some  of  the  company  were 
confident  we  must  have  passed  it,  and  would  row  no  far- 
ther ;  the  others  knew  not  where  we  were ;  so  we  put 
toward  the  shore,  got  into  a  creek,  landed  near  an  oíd 
fence,  with  the  rails  of  which  we  made  a  fire,  the  night 
being  coid,  in  October,  and  there  we  remained  till  day- 
light.  Then  one  of  the  company  knew  the  place  to  be 
Cooper’s  Creek,  a  little  above  Philadelphia,  which  we 
saw  as  soon  as  we  got  out  of  the  creek,  and  arrived  there 
about  eight  or  nine  o’clock  on  the  Sunday  morning,  and 
landed  at  the  Market  Street  wharf. 

I  have  been  the  more  particular  in  this  description  of 
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my  journey,  and  shall  be  so  of  my  fírst  entry  into  that 
city,  that  you  may  in  your  mind  compare  such  unlikely 
beginnings  with  the  figure  I  liave  since  made  there.  I  was 
in  my  working-dress,  my  best  clothes  being  to  come 
round  by  sea.  I  was  dirty  from  my  journey  ;  my  pockets 
were  stuffed  out  with  shirts  and  stockings,  and  I  knew 
no  soul  ñor  where  to  look  for  lodging.  I  was  fatigued 
with  traveling,  rowing,  and  want  of  rest,  I  was  very 
hungry ;  and  my  whole  stock  of  cash  consisted  of  a 
Dutch  dollar,  and  about  a  shilling  in  copper.  The  latter 
I  gave  the  people  of  the  boat  for  my  passage,  who  at  first 
refused  it  on  account  of  my  rowing ;  but  I  insisted  on 
their  taking  it.  A  man  being  sometimes  more  generous 
when  he  has  but  a  little  money  than  when  he  lias  plenty, 
perhaps  through  fear  of  being  thought  to  have  but  little. 

Then  I  walked  up  the  Street,  gazing  about  till  near 
the  market-house  I  met  a  boy  with  bread.  I  liad  made 
many  a  meal  on  bread,  and  inquiring  where  he  got  it,  I 
went  immediately  to  the  baker’s  he  directed  me  to,  in 
Second  Street,  and  asked  for  biscuit,  intending  such  as 
we  liad  in  Boston ;  but  they,  it  seems,  were  not  made  in 
Philadelpliia.  Then  I  asked  for  a  tliree-penny  loaf,  and 
was  told  they  liad  none  such.  So  not  considering  or 
knowing  the  difference  of  money,  and  the  greater  elieap- 
ness  ñor  the  ñames  of  his  bread,  I  bade  him  give  me 
three-penny  worth  of  any  sort.  He  gave  me,  accord- 
ingly,  three  great  puffy  rolls.  I  was  surprised  at  the 
quantity,  but  took  it,  and  liaving  no  room  in  my  pockets, 
walked  off  with  a  roll  under  eacli  arm,  and  eating  the 
other.  Thus  I  went  up  Market  Street  as  far  as  Fourth 
Street,  passing  by  the  door  of  Mr.  Read,  my  future 
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wife’s  father ;  when  she,  standing  at  the  door,  saw  me, 
and  thought  I  made,  as  I  certainly  did,  a  most  awkward, 
ridiculous  appearance.  Then  I  turned  and  went  down 
Chestnut  Street  and  part  of  Walnut  Street,  eating  my 
roll  all  the  way,  and  coming  round,  found  myself  again 
at  Market  Street  wharf,  near  the  boat  I  carne  in,  to 
which  I  went  for  a  draught  of  the  river  water ;  and  being 


Old  Quaker  Meeting-House 

Comer  of  Second  and  Market  Streets,  Philadelphia.  The  build- 
ing  at  the  right,  in  the  middle  of  the  Street,  is  the  court  house 


filled  with  one  of  my  rolls,  gave  the  other  two  to  a 
woman  and  her  child  that  carne  down  the  river  in  the 
boat  with  us,  and  were  waiting  to  go  farther. 

Tlius  refreshed,  I  walked  again  up  the  Street,  which 
by  this  time  had  many  clean-dressed  people  in  it,  who 
were  all  walking  the  same  way.  I  joined  them,  and 
thereby  was  led  into  the  great  meeting-house  of  the 
Quakers  near  the  market.  I  sat  down  among  them,  and 
after  looking  round  awliile  and  hearing  nothing  said, 
being  very  drowsy  through  labor  and  want  of  rest  the 
preceding  night,  I  fell  fast  asleep,  and  continued  so  till 
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the  meeting  broke  up,  wlien  one  was  kind  enough  to 
rouse  me.  This  was,  therefore,  the  first  house  I  wa-s  in 
or  slept  in,  in  Philadelphia. 

Walking  down  again  toward  the  river,  and  looking 
in  the  faces  of  people,  I  met  a  young  Quaker  man,  wliose 
countenance  I  liked,  and,  accosting  him,  requested  he 
would  tell  me  where  a  stranger  could  get  lodging.  We 
were  then  near  the  sign  of  the  Three  Mariners.  “  Here,” 
says  he,  “  is  one  place  that  entertains  strangers,  but  it  is 
not  a  reputable  house ;  if  thee  wilt  walk  with  me,  I  ’ll 
show  thee  a  better.”  He  brouglit  me  to  the  Crooked 
Billet  in  Water  Street.  Here  I  got  a  dinner  ;  and  while 
I  was  eating  it,  several  sly  questions  were  asked  me,  as 
it  seemed  to  be  suspected  from  my  youth  and  appearance 
that  I  might  be  some  run-away. 

After  dinner,  my  sleepiness  returned,  and  being  shown 
to  a  bed,  I  lay  down  without  undressing,  and  slept  till 
six  in  the  evening,  was  called  to  supper,  went  to  bed 
again  very  early,  and  slept  soundly  till  next  morning. 
Then  I  made  myself  as  tidy  as  I  could,  and  went  to 
Andrew  Bradford  the  printer’s.  I  found  in  the  shop  the 
oíd  man  his  father,  wliom  I  had  seen  at  New  York,  and 
who,  traveling  on  horseback,  had  got  to  Philadelphia  be- 
fore  me.  He  introduced  me  to  his  son,  who  received  me 
civilly,  gave  me  a  breakfast,  but  told  me  he  did  not  at 
present  want  a  hand,  being  lately  supplied  with  one ; 
but  there  was  another  printer  in  town,  lately  set  up,  one 
Keimer,  who,  perhaps,  might  employ  me  ;  if  not,  I  should 
be  welcome  to  lodge  at  his  house,  and  he  would  give  me 
a  little  work  to  do  now  and  then  till  fuller  business 
should  oífer. 
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The  oíd  gentleman  said  he  would  go  with  me  to  the 
new  printer ;  and  wlien  we  found  him,  “  Neighbor,”  says 
Bradford,  “  I  have  brought  to  see  you  a  young  man  o£ 
your  business ;  perhaps  you  may  want  sucli  a  one.”  He 
asked  me  a  few  questions,  put  a  composing  stick  in  my 
hand  to  see  liovv  I  worked,  and  then  said  he  would  em- 
ploy  me  soon,  though  he  had  just  then  nothing  for  me  to 
do  ;  and  taking  oíd  Bradford,  whom  he  had  never  seen 
before,  to  be  one  of  the  town’s  people  that  had  a  good 
will  for  him,  entered  into  a  cdnversation  on  his  present 
undertaking  and  prospeets  ;  while  Bradford,  not  discover- 
ing  that  he  was  the  other  printer’s  father,  on  Keimer’s 
saying  he  expected  soon  to  get  the  greatest  part  of  the 
business  into  his  own  hands,  drew  him  on  by  artful  ques¬ 
tions,  and  starting  little  doubts,  to  explain  all  his  views, 
what  interests  he  relied  on,  and  in  what  manner  he  in¬ 
tended  to  proceed.  I,  who  stood  by  and  heard  all,  saw 
immediately  that  one  of  them  was  a  crafty  oíd  sophister, 
and  the  other  a  mere  novice.  Bradford  left  me  with 
Keimer,  who  was  greatly  surprised  when  I  told  him  who 
the  oíd  man  was. 

Keimer’s  printing-house,  I  found,  consisted  of  an  oíd 
shattered  press,  and  one  small,  worn-out  font  of  English, 
which  he  was  then  using  himself,  composing  an  Elegy  on 
Aquila  Rose,  before  mentioned,  an  ingenious  young  man, 
of  excellent  character,  much  respected  in  the  town,  clerk 
of  the  Assembly,  and  a  pretty  poet.  Keimer  made  verses 
too,  but  very  indifferently.  He  could  not  be  said  to  write 
them,  for  his  manner  was  to  compose  them  in  the  types 
directly  out  of  his  head.  So  there  being  no  copy,  but  one 
pair  of  cases,  and  the  Elegy  likely  to  require  all  the 
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letter,  no  one  could  help  him.  I  endeavored  to  put  his 
press  (which  he  had  not  yet  used,  and  of  whicli  he  under- 
stood  nothing)  into  order  fit  to  be  worked  with  ;  and 
promising  to  come  and  print  of¥  his  Elegy  as  soon  as  he 
should  ha  ve  got  it  ready,  I  returned  to  Bradford’s,  who 
gave  me  a  little  job  to  do  for  the  present,  and  there  I 
lodged  and  dieted.1  A  few  days  after,  Keimer  sent  for 
me  to  print  off  the  Elegy.  And  now  he  had  got  another 
pair  of  cases,  and  a  pamphlet  to  reprint,  on  which  he  set 
me  to  work. 

These  two  printers  I  found  poorly  qualified  for  their 
business.  Bradford  had  not  been  bred  to  it,  and  was  very 
illiterate  ;  and  Keimer,  though  something  of  a  scholar, 
was  a  mere  compositor  knowing  nothing  of  presswork. 
He  had  been  one  of  the  French  prophets,  and  could  act 
their  enthusiastic  agitations.  At  this  time  he  did  not 
profess  any  particular  religión,  but  something  of  all  on 
occasion ;  was  very  ignorant  of  the  world,  and  had,  as  I 
afterward  found,  a  good  deal  of  the  knave  in  his  compo- 
sition.  He  did  not  like  my  lodging  at  Bradford’s  while  I 
worked  with  him.  He  had  a  house  indeed,  but  without 
furniture,  so  he  could  not  lodge  me ;  but  he  got  me  a 
lodging  at  Mr.  Read’s  before  mentioned,  who  was  the 
owner  of  his  house  ;  and  my  chest  and  elothes  being  come 
by  this  time,  I  made  rather  a  more  respectable  appear- 
ance  in  the  eyes  of  Miss  Read  than  I  had  done  when  she 
first  happened  to  see  me  eating  my  roll  in  the  Street. 

I  began  now  to  have  some  acquaintance  among  the 
young  people  of  the  town  that  were  lovers  of  reading, 


1  In  the  eighteeuth  eentury,  dieted  was  in  common  use  as  an  intransitive  verb, 
meaning  to  feed,  or  to  board  (at  some  named  place).  —  Oxford  Dictionary. 
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with  whom  I  spent  my  evenings  very  pleasantly ;  and 
gaining  money  by  my  industry  and  frugality,  I  lived 
very  agreeably,  forgetting  Boston  as  much  as  I  could, 
and  not  desiring  that  any  there  should  know  where  I 
resided  except  my  friend  Collins,  who  was  in  my  secret, 
and  kept  it  when  I  wrote  him.  At  length,  an  incident 
happened  that  sent  me  back  again  much  sooner  than  I 
had  intended.  I  liad  a  brother-in-law,  Robert  Holmes, 
master  of  a  sloop  that  traded  between  Boston  and  Dela- 
ware.  lie  being  at  Newcastle,  forty  miles  below  Phila- 
delphia,  heard  there  of  me,  and  wrote  me  a  letter  men- 
tioning  the  concern  of  my  friends  in  Boston  at  my  abrupt 
departure,  assuring  me  of  their  good-will  to  me,  and  that 
everything  would  be  accommodated  to  my  mind  if  I 
woald  return,  to  which  he  exhorted  me  very  earnestly.  I 
wrote  an  answer  to  liis  letter,  thanked  him  for  his  advice, 
but  stated  my  reasons  for  quitting  Boston  fully  and  in 
such  a  light  as  to  convince  him  I  was  not  so  wrong  as  he 
had  apprehended. 

Sir  William  Keith,  go veril or  of  the  province,  was  then 
at  Newcastle,  and  Captain  Holmes,  happening  to  be  in 
company  with  him  when  my  letter  carne  to  hand,  spoke 
to  him  of  me,  and  showed  him  the  letter.  The  governor 
read  it,  and  seemed  surprised  when  he  was  told  my  age. 
He  said  I  appeared  a  young  man  of  promising  parts,  and 
therefore  should  be  encouraged ;  the  printers  at  Phila- 
delphia  were  wretched  ones  ;  and,  if  I  would  set  up  there, 
he  made  no  doubt  I  should  succeed  ;  for  his  part,  he  would 
procure  me  the  public  business,  and  do  me  every  other 
service  in  his  power.  This  my  brother-in-law  afterwards 
told  me  in  Boston,  but  I  knew  as  yet  nothing  of  it; 
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when,  one  day,  Keimer  and  I  being  at  work  together 
near  tlie  window,  we  saw  the  governor  and  anotlier  gentle- 
man  (which  proved  to  be  Colonel  French  of  Newcastle), 
finely  dressed,  come  directly  across  the  Street  to  our  house, 
and  heard  them  at  the  door. 

Keimer  ran  down  immediately,  thinking  it  a  visit  to 
liim;  but  the  governor  inquired  for  me,  carne  up,  and 
with  a  condescension  and  politeness  I  had  been  quite 
unused  to  made  me  many  compliments,  desired  to  be  ac- 
quainted  with  me,  blamed  me  kindly  for  not  having  made 
myself  known  to  him  when  I  first  carne  to  the  place,  and 
would  have  me  away  with  him  to  the  tavern,  where  he 
was  going  with  Colonel  French  to  taste,  as  he  said,  some 
excellent  Madeira.  I  was  not  a  little  surprised,  and 
Keimer  stared  like  a  pig  poisoned.  I  went,  however,  with 
the  governor  and  Colonel  French  to  a  tavern,  at  the 
córner  of  Third  Street,  and  over  the  Madeira  he  proposed 
my  setting  up  my  business,  laid  before  me  the  probabili- 
ties  of  success,  and  both  he  and  Colonel  French  assured 
me  I  should  have  their  interest  and  influence  in  pro- 
curing  the  public  business  of  both  governments.  On  my 
doubting  whether  my  father  would  assist  me  in  it,  Sir 
Williarn  said  he  would  give  me  a  letter  to  him,  in  which 
he  would  State  the  advantages,  and  he  did  not  doubt  of 
prevailing  with  him.  So  it  was  concluded  I  should  re- 
turn  to  Boston  in  the  first  vessel,  with  the  governor’s 
letter  recommending  me  to  my  father.  In  the  mean 
time  the  intention  was  to  be  kept  a  secret,  and  I  went 
on  working  with  Keimer  as  usual,  the  governor  send- 
ing  for  me  now  and  then  to  diñe  with  him,  a  very 
great  honor  I  thought  it,  and  conversing  with  me  in 
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the  most  affable,  familiar,  and  friendly  manner  imagin¬ 
able. 

About  the  end  of  April,  1724,  a  little  vessel  offered 
for  Boston.  I  took  leavo  of  Keimer  as  going  to  see  my 
friends.  The  governor  gave  me  an  ampie  letter,  saying 
many  flattering  tliings  of  me  to  my  father,  and  strongly 
recommending  the  project  of  my  setting  up  at  Phila- 
delphia  as  a  thing  that  must  make  my  fortune.  We 
struck  on  a  shoal  in  going  down  the  bay,  and  sprung  a 
leak ;  we  liad  a  blustering  time  at  sea,  and  were  obliged 
to  pump  almost  continually,  at  which  I  took  my  turn. 
We  arrived  safe,  however,  at  Boston  in  about  a  fortnight. 
I  had  been  absent  seven  months,  and  my  friends  liad 
heard  nothing  of  me ;  for  my  brother  Holmes  was  not 
yet  returned,  and  had  not  written  about  me.  My  unex- 
pected  appearance  surprised  the  family;  all  were,  how- 
ever,  very  glad  to  see  me,  and  made  me  welcome,  except 
my  brother.  I  went  to  see  him  at  his  printing-house.  I 
was  better  dressed  than  ever  while  in  his  service,  having 
a  genteel  new  suit  from  head  to  foot,  a  watch,  and  my 
pockets  lined  with  near  five  pounds  sterling  in  silver. 
He  received  me  not  very  frankly,  looked  me  all  over,  and 
turned  to  his  work  again. 

The  journeymen  were  inquisitive  where  I  had  been, 
what  sort  of  a  country  it  was,  and  how  I  liked  it.  I 
praised  it  much,  and  the  happy  life  I  led  in  it ;  express- 
ing  strongly  my  intention  of  returning  to  it ;  and  one 
of  them  asking  what  kind  of  money  we  had  there,  I  pro- 
duced  a  handful  of  silver,  and  spread  it  before  them, 
which  was  a  kind  of  raree  show  they  had  not  been  used 
to,  paper  being  the  money  of  Boston.  Then  I  took  an 
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opportunity  of  letting  thein  see  my  watch  ;  and,  lastly 
(my  brother  still  grum  and  sullen),  I  gave  them  a  piece 
of  eiglit 1  to  drink,  and  took  my  leave.  This  visit  of 
mine  oífended  him  extremely  ;  for,  wlien  my  mother  some 
time  after  spoke  to  him  of  a  reconciliation,  and  of  her 
wishes  to  see  us  on  good  terms  together,  and  that  we 
might  live  for  the  future  as  brothers,  he  said  I  had 
insulted  him  in  such  a  manner  before  bis  people  that  he 
could  never  forget  or  forgive  it.  In  this,  however,  he  was 
mistaken. 

My  father  received  the  governor’s  letter  with  some 
apparent  surprise,  but  said  little  of  it  to  me  for  some 
days,  when  Captain  Holmes  returning  he  showed  it  to 
him,  asked  him  if  he  knew  Keith,  and  what  kind  of  man 
he  was ;  adding  his  opinión  that  he  must  be  of  small 
discretion  to  think  of  setting  a  boy  np  in  business  who 
wanted  yet  three  years  óf  being  at  man’s  estáte.  Holmes 
said  what  he  could  in  favor  of  the  project,  but  my  father 
was  clear  in  the  impropriety  of  it,  and  at  last  gave  a  fíat 
denial  to  it.  Then  he  wrote  a  civil  letter  to  Sir  William, 
thanking  him  for  the  patronage  he  had  so  kindly  offered 
me,  but  declining  to  assist  me  as  yet  in  setting  up,  I 
being,  in  his  opinión,  too  young  to  be  trusted  with  the 
management  of  a  business  so  important,  and  for  which 
the  preparation  must  be  so  expensive. 

My  friend  and  companion  Collins,  who  was  a  clerk  in 
the  post-office,  pleased  with  the  account  I  gave  him  of 
my  new  country,  determined  to  go  thither  also ;  and, 

1  A  Spanish  dollar,  of  eight  reais ;  these  coins  had  a  wide  circulation  through  the 
trade  of  the  Netherlands  and  the  Spanish  colonies.  The  number  of  Spanish  dollars  in 
circulation  in  the  18tli  century,  indirectly  influenced  the  govemment  of  the  U.  S.  to 
adopt  a  decimal  coin  as  standard.  An  American  shilling  is  i  of  a  SDanisk  dollar. 
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wliile  I  waited  for  my  father’s  determination,  he  set  out 
before  me  by  land  to  Rhode  Island,  leaving  his  books, 
which  were  a  pretty  collection  of  matbematics  and  natu¬ 
ral  philosophy,  to  come  with  mine  and  me  to  New  York, 
where  he  proposed  to  wait  for  me. 

My  father,  though  he  did  not  approve  Sir  William’s 
proposition,  was  yet  pleased  that  I  liad  been  able  to  obtain 
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so  advantageous  a  character  from  a  person  of  such  note 
where  I  had  resided,  and  that  I  had  been  so  industrious 
and  careful  as  to  equip  myself  so  handsomely  in  so  short 
a  time ;  therefore,  seeing  no  prospect  of  an  accommoda- 
tion  between  my  brother  and  me,  he  gave  his  consent  to 
my  returning  again  to  Philadelphia,  advised  me  to  be- 
have  resj:>ectfully  to  the  people  there,  endea vor  to  obtain 
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the  general  esteem,  and  avoid  lampooning  and  libelling, 
to  which  he  thought  I  had  too  much  inclination;  telling 
me,  that  by  steady  industry  and  a  prudent  parsimony  I 
might  save  enough  by  the  time  I  was  one-and-twenty  to 
set  me  up  ;  and  that,  if  I  carne  nearthe  matter,  he  would 
help  me  out  with  the  rest.  This  was  all  I  could  obtain, 
except  some  small  gifts  as  tokens  of  his  and  my  mother’s 
love,  when  I  embarked  again  for  New  York,  now  with 
their  approbation  and  their  blessing. 

The  sloop  putting  in  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  I  vis- 
ited  my  brother  John,  who  had  been  married  and  settled 
there  some  years.  He  received  me  very  affectionately,  for 
he  always  loved  me.  A  friend  of  his,  one  Yernon,  having 
some  money  due  to  him  in  Pennsylvania,  about  thirty- 
five  pounds  currency,  desired  I  would  receive  it  for  him, 
and  keep  it  till  I  had  his  directions  what  to  remit  it  in. 
Accordingly,  he  gave  me  an  order.  This  afterwards  oc- 
casioned  me  a  good  deal  of  uneasiness. 

At  Newport  we  took  in  a  number  of  passengers  for 
New  York,  among  which  were  two  young  women,  com- 
panions,  and  a  grave,  sensible,  matron-like  Quaker 
woman,  with  her  attendants.  I  had  shown  an  obliging 
readiness  to  do  her  some  little  Services,  which  impressed 
her  I  suppose  with  a  degree  of  good  will  toward  me ; 
therefore,  when  she  saw  a  daily  growing  familiarity 
between  me  and  the  two  young  women,  which  they  ap- 
peared  to  encourage,  she  took  me  aside,  and  said,  “Young 
man,  I  am  concerned  for  tliee,  as  thou  has  no  friend 
with  thee,  and  seems  not  to  know  much  of  the  world,  or 
of  the  snares  youtli  is  exposed  to ;  depend  upon  it,  tliose 
are  very  bad  women ;  I  can  see  it  in  all  their  actions ; 
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and  if  tliee  art  not  upon  thy  guard,  they  will  draw  tliee 
into  some  danger ;  tliey  are  strangers  to  tliee,  and  I  ad¬ 
vise  thee,  in  a  friendly  concern  for  thy  welfare,  to  have 
no  acquaintance  with  them.”  As  I  seemed  at  first  not 
to  think  so  ill  of  them  as  she  did,  she  mentioned  some 
things  she  had  observed  and  heard  that  had  escaped  my 
notice,  but  now  convinced  me  she  was  right.  I  thanked 
her  for  her  kind  advice,  and  promised  to  follow  it.  When 
we  arrived  at  New  York  they  told  me  where  they  lived, 
and  invited  me  to  come  and  see  them ;  but  I  avoided  it, 
and  it  was  well  I  did;  for  the  next  day  the  captain 
missed  a  silver  spoon  and  some  other  things,  that  had 
been  taken  out  of  bis  cabin,  and  knowing  that  tliis 
couple  could  not  be  trusted,  he  got  a  warrant  to  search 
their  lodgings,  found  the  stolen  goods,  and  had  the 
thieves  punished.  So,  tliough  we  had  escaped  a  sunken 
rock,  which  we  scraped  upon  the  passage,  I  thought  tliis 
escape  of  rather  more  importance  to  me. 

At  New  York  1  found  my  friend  Collins,  who  had 
arrived  there  some  time  before  me.  We  had  been  inti- 
mate  from  children,  and  had  read  the  same  books  to- 
gether;  but  he  had  the  advantage  of  more  time  for 
reading  and  studying,  and  a  wonderful  genius  for  math- 
ematical  learning,  in  which  he  far  outs^ripped  me. 
While  I  lived  in  Boston,  most  of  my  hours  of  leisure 
for  conversation  were  spent  with  him,  and  he  continued 
a  sober  as  well  as  an  industrious  lad  ;  was  much  re- 
spected  for  his  learning  by  several  of  the  clergy  and 
other  gentlemen,  and  seemed  to  promise  making  a  good 
figure  in  life.  But,  during  my  absence,  he  had  acquired 
a  habit  of  sotting  with  brandy;  and  I  found  by  his  own 
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account,  and  what  I  heard  from  others,  that  he  had  been 
drunk  every  day  since  his  arrival  at  New  York,  and 
beliaved  very  oddly.  He  had  gamed,  too,  and  lost  his 
money,  so  that  I  was  obliged  to  diseharge  his  lodgings, 
and  defray  his  expenses  to  and  at  Philadelphia,  which 
pro  ved  extremely  inconvenient  to  me. 

The  then  governor  of  New  York,  Burnet  (son  of 
Bishop  Burnet),1  hearing  from  the  captain  that  a  young 
man,  one  of  his  passengers,  had  a  great  many  books, 
desired  he  would  bring  me  to  see  him.  I  waited  lipón 
liim  accordingly,  and  should  have  taken  Collins  with  me 
but  that  he  was  not  sober.  The  governor  treated  me  with 
great  civility,  showed  me  his  library,  which  was  a  very 
large  one,  and  we  had  a  good  deal  of  conversation  about 
books  and  authors.  This  was  the  second  governor  who 
had  done  me  the  honor  to  take  notice  of  me;  which,  to  a 
poor  boy  like  me,  was  very  pleasing. 

We  proceeded  to  Philadelphia.  I  received  on  the  way 
Vernon’s  money,  witliout  which  we  could  hardly  have 
finished  our  journey.  Collins  wished  to  be  employed  in 
some  counting-house ;  but,  whether  they  disco vered  his 
dramming  by  his  breath,  or  by  his  behavior,  though  he 
had  some  recoinmendations,  he  met  with  no  success  in 
any  application,  and  continued  lodging  and  boarding  at 
the  same  house  with  me,  and  at  my  expense.  Knowing  I 
had  that  money  of  Yernon’s  he  was  continually  borro w- 
ing  of  me,  still  promising  repayment  as  soon  as  he  should 
be  in  business.  At  length  he  had  got  so  mucli  of  it  that 
I  was  distressed  to  tliink  what  I  should  do  in  case  of 
being  called  on  to  remit  it. 

1  The  fainous  historian  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne. 
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His  drinking  continued,  about  which  we  sometimes 
quarrelled  ;  for,  wlien  a  little  intoxicated,  he  was  very 
fractious.  Once,  in  a  boat  on  the  Delaware  with  some 
other  young  men,  he  refused  to  row  in  his  turn.  “I  will 
be  rovved  lióme,”  says  he.  “  We  will  not  row  you,”  says 
I.  “  You  must,  or  stay  all  night  on  the  water,”  says  he, 
“just  as  you  please.”  The  others  said,  “Let  us  row; 
what  signifies  it  ?  ”  But,  my  mind  being  soured  with  his 
other  conduct,  I  continued  to  refuse.  So  he  swore  he 
would  make  me  row,  or  throw  me  overboard  ;  and  coming 
along,  stepping  on  the  thwarts,  toward  me,  when  he  carne 
upand  struckat  me,  I  clapped  my  hand  under  his  crotch, 
and,  rising,  pitched  him  head-foremost  into  the  river.  I 
knew  he  was  a  good  swimmer,  and  so  was  under  little 
concern  about  him  ;  but  before  he  could  get  round  to  lay 
hold  of  the  boat,  we  had  with  a  few  strokes  pulled  her 
out  of  his  reach  ;  and  ever  when  he  drew  near  the  boat, 
we  asked  if  he  would  row,  striking  a  few  strokes  to  slide 
her  away  from  him.  He  was  ready  to  die  with  vexation, 
and  obstinately  would  not  promise  to  row.  However,  see- 
ing  him  at  last  beginning  to  tire,  we  lifted  him  in  and 
brought  him  home  dripping  wet  in  the  evening.  We 
liardly  exchanged  a  civil  word  afterwards,  and  a  West 
India  captain,  who  had  a  commission  to  procure  a  tutor 
for  the  sons  of  a  gentleman  at  Barbadoes,  happening  to 
meet  with  him,  agreed  to  carry  him  thither.  He  left  me 
then,  promising  to  remit  me  the  first  money  he  should 
receive  in  order  to  discharge  the  debt;  but  I  never  heard 
of  him  after. 

The  breaking  into  this  money  of  Vernon’s  was  one  of 
the  first  great  errata  of  my  life ;  and  this  affair  showed 
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that  my  father  was  not  raucli  out  in  his  judgment  when 
lie  supposed  me  too  young  to  manage  Business  of  im- 
portance.  But  Sir  William,  on  reading  his  letter,  said 
he  was  too  prudent.  There  was  great  difference  in  per- 
sons;  and  discretion  did  not  always  accompany  years,  ñor 
was  youth  always  without  it.  “  And  since  he  will  not  set 
you  up,”  says  he,  “  I  will  do  it  myself.  Give  me  an  in- 
ventory  of  the  things  necessary  to  be  liad  from  England, 
and  I  will  send  for  them.  You  shall  repay  me  when  you 
are  able  ;  I  am  resolved  to  ha  ve  a  good  printer  here,  and 
I  am  sureyou  must  succeed.”  This  was  spoken  witli  such 
an  appearance  of  cordiality  that  I  liad  not  the  least  doubt 
of  his  meaning  what  he  said.  I  had  hitherto  kept  the 
proposition  of  my  setting  up  a  secret  in  Philadelphia, 
and  I  still  kept  it.  Had  it  been  known  that  I  depended 
on  the  governor,  probably  some  friend,  that  knew  him 
better,  would  have  advised  me  not  to  rely  on  him,  as  I 
afterwards  heard  it  as  his  known  character  to  be  liberal 
of  promises  whicli  he  never  meant  to  keep.  Yet,  unso- 
licited  as  he  was  by  me,  how  could  I  think  his  generous 
offers  insincere  ?  I  believed  him  one  of  the  best  men  in 
the  world. 

I  presented  him  an  inventory  of  alittle  printing-house, 
amounting  by  my  computation  to  about  one  hundred 
pounds  sterling.  He  liked  it,  but  asked  me  if  my  being 
on  the  spot  in  England  to  choose  the  types,  and  see  that 
everything  was  good  of  the  kind,  might  not  be  of  some 
advantage.  “  Then,”  says  he,  “  when  there,  you  may 
make  acquaintances,  and  establish  correspondences  in 
the  book-selling  and  stationery  way.”  I  agreed  that  this 
might  be  advantageous.  “  Then,”  says  he,  “  get  yourself 
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reaily  to  go  vvitli  Annis,”  wliich  was  the  animal  sliip,  and 
the  only  one  at  tliat  time  usually  passing  between  L011- 
don  and  Philadelphia.  But  it  would  be  some  months  be- 
fore  Annis  sailed,  so  I  continued  working  with  Keimer, 
fretting  about  tlie  money  Collins  liad  got  from  me,  and 
in  daily  apprehensions  of  being  called  upon  by  Vernon, 
which,  however,  did  not  happen  for  some  years  after. 

I  believe  I  have  omitted  mentioning  that,  in  my  first 
voyage  from  Boston,  being  becalmed  off  Block  Island, 
our  people  set  abont  catching  cod,  and  hauled  up  a  great 
many.  Hitherto  I  liad  stuck  to  my  resolution  of  not  eat- 
ing  animal  food,  and  on  this  occasion  I  considered,  with 
my  master  Tryon,  the  taking  every  fish  as  a  kind  of  un- 
provoked  murder,  since  none  of  them  liad,  or  ever  could 
do  us  any  injury  that  might  justify  the  slaughter.  All 
this  seemed  very  reasonable.  But  I  had  formerly  been  a 
great  lover  of  fish,  and,  when  this  carne  hot  out  of  the 
frying-pan,  it  smelt  admirably  well.  I  balanced  some 
time  between  principie  and  inclination,  till  I  recollected 
that,  when  the  fish  were  opened,  I  saw  smaller  fish  taken 
out  of  their  stomachs ;  then  thought  I,  “  If  you  eat  one 
anotlier,  I  don’t  see  why  we  may  n’t  eat  you.”  So  I  dined 
upon  cod  very  heartily,  and  continued  to  eat  with  other 
people,  returning  only  now  and  then  occasionally  to  a 
vegetable  diet.  So  convenient  a  thing  it  is  to  be  a  rea- 
sonable  creature ,  since  it  enables  one  to  find  or  make  a 
reason  for  everything  one  has  a  mind  to  do. 

Keimer  and  I  lived  on  a  pretty  good  familiar  footing, 
and  agreed  tolerably  well,  for  he  suspected  nothing  of 
my  setting  up.  He  retained  a  great  deal  of  his  oíd 
enthusiasm  and  lo  ved  argumentation.  We  therefore  had 
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many  disputations.  I  used  to  work  him  so  with  my 
Socratic  method,  and  trepanned  him  so  often  by  ques- 
tions  apparently  so  distant  from  any  point  we  liad  in 
hand,  and  yet  by  degrees  led  to  the  point,  and  brouglit 
him  into  difíiculties  and  contradictions,  that  at  last  he 
grew  ridiculously  cautious,  and  would  hardly  answer  me 
the  most  common  question,  without  asking  first,  “  What 
do  you  intend  to  infer  from  that  ?  ”  However,  it  gave  him 
so  high  an  opinión  of  my  abilities  in  the  confuting  way, 
that  he  seriously  proposed  my  being  his  colleague  in  a 
project  he  liad  of  setting  up  a  new  sect.  He  was  to  preach 
the  doctrine,  and  I  was  to  confound  all  opponents. 
When  he  carne  to  explain  with  me  upon  the  doctrines,  I 
fonnd  several  conundrums  which  I  objected  to,  unless  I 
might  liave  my  way  a  little  too,  and  introduce  some  of 
mine. 

Keimer  wore  his  beard  at  full  length,  because  some- 
where  in  the  Mosaic  law  it  is  said,  “  Thou  shalt  not 
mar  the  corners  of  thy  beard”  He  likewise  kept  the 
Seventh  day,  Sabbath ;  and  these  two  points  were  essen- 
tials  with  him.  I  disliked  both  ;  but  agreed  to  admit 
them  upon  condition  of  his  adopting  the  doctrine  of 
using  no  animal  food.  “  I  doubt,”  said  he,  “  my  consti- 
tution  will  not  bear  that.”  I  assured  him  it  would,  and 
that  he  would  be  the  better  for  it.  He  was  usually  a 
great  glutton,  and  I  promised  myself  some  diversión  in 
half  starving  him.  He  agreed  to  try  the  practice,  if  I 
would  keep  him  company.  I  did  so,  and  we  held  it  for 
three  months.  We  liad  our  victuals  dressed,  and  brouglit 
to  us  regularly  by  a  woman  in  the  neighborliood,  who 
liad  from  me  a  list  of  forty  dishes,  to  be  prepared  for  us 
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at  different  times,  in  all  of  which  there  was  neither  fish, 
flesh,  ñor  fowl,  and  the  whim  suited  me  the  better  at 
this  time  from  the  cheapness  of  it,  not  costing  us  above 
eighteen  pence  sterling  each  per  week.  I  have  since  kept 
several  Lents  most  strictly,  leaving  the  common  diet  for 
that  and  that  for  the  common,  abruptly  without  the  least 
inconvenience,  so  that  I  think  that  there  is  little  in  the 
advice  of  making  those  changes  by  easy  gradations.  I 
went  on  pleasantly,  but  poor  Keimer  suffered  grievously, 
tired  of  the  project,  longed  for  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt, 
and  ordered  a  roast  pig.  He  invited  me  and  two  women 
friends  to  diñe  with  him;  but,  it  being  too  soon  upon  the 
table,  he  could  not  resist  the  temptation,  and  ate  the 
wliole  before  we  carne. 

I  had  made  some  courtship  during  this  time  to  Miss 
Read.  I  had  a  great  respect  and  affection  for  her,  and 
had  some  reason  to  believe  she  had  the  same  for  me ;  but 
as  I  was  about  to  take  a  long  voyage,  and  we  were  both 
very  young,  only  a  little  above  eighteen,  it  was  thought 
most  prudent  by  her  mother  to  prevent  our  going  too  far 
at  present,  as  a  marriage,  if  it  was  to  take  place,  would 
be  more  convenient  after  my  return,  when  I  should  be, 
as  I  expected,  set  up  in  my  business.  Perhaps,  too,  she 
thought  my  expectations  not  so  well  founded  as  I  im- 
agined  them  to  be. 

My  chief  acquaintances  at  this  time  were  Charles 
Osborne,  Joseph  Watson,  and  James  Ralph,  all  lovers 
of  reading.  The  two  first  were  clerks  to  an  eminent 
scrivener  or  conveyancer  in  the  town,  Charles  Brogden ; 
the  other  was  clerk  to  a  merchant.  Watson  was  a  pious, 
sensible  young  man,  of  great  integrity ;  the  others  rather 
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more  lax  in  their  principies  of  religión,  particularly 
Ralph,  who  as  well  as  Collins,  liad  been  unsettled  by 
me,  for  wliich  they  botli  made  me  suffer.  Osborne  was 
sensible,  candid,  frank ;  sincere  and  affectionate  to  bis 
friends ;  but  in  literary  matters,  too  fond  of  criticising. 
Ralph  was  ingenious,  genteel  in  his  manners,  and  ex- 
tremely  eloquent ;  I  think  I  never  knew  a  prettier  talker. 
Both  of  them  great  admirers  of  poetry,  and  began  to  try 
their  liands  in  little  pieces.  Many  pleasant  walks  we  four 
had  together  on  Sundays  into  the  woods,  near  Schuylkill, 
where  we  read  to  one  another,  and  conferred  on  what  we 
read. 

Ralph  was  inclined  to  pursue  the  study  of  poetry,  not 
doubting  but  he  miglit  become  eminent  in  it  and  make 
his  fortune  by  it,  alleging  that  the  best  poets  must,  wlien 
they  first  began  to  write,  make  as  manyfaults  as  he  did. 
Osborne  dissuaded  him,  assured  him  he  had  no  genius 
for  poetry,  and  advised  him  to  think  of  nothing  beyond 
the  business  he  was  bred  to  ;  that  in  the  mercantile  way, 
thougli  he  had  no  stock,  he  miglit  by  his  diligence  and 
punctuality  recommend  himself  to  employment  as  a  fac¬ 
tor,  and  in  time  acquire  wherewith  to  trade  on  his  own 
account.  I  approved  the  amusing  one’s  self  with  poetry 
now  and  then,  so  far  as  to  improve  one’s  language,  but 
no  farther. 

On  this  it  was  proposed  that  we  should  each  of  us, 
at  our  next  meeting,  produce  a  piece  of  our  own  com- 
posing,  in  order  to  improve  by  our  mutual  observations, 
criticisms,  and  corrections.  As  language  and  expression 
were  what  we  had  in  view,  we  excluded  all  considera- 
tions  of  invention  by  agreeing  that  the  task  should  be  a 
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versión  of  the  eigliteenth  Psalm,  wliich  describes  the 
descent  of  a  Deity.  When  tlie  time  of  our  meeting  drevv 
nigh,  Ralph  called  on  me  first,  and  let  me  know  his  piece 
was  ready.  I  told  liim  I  liad  been  busy,  and  having  little 
inclination,  had  done  notliing.  He  then  sliowed  me  his 
piece  for  my  opinión,  and  I  much  approved  it,  as  it  ap- 
peared  to  me  to  have  great  merit.  “Now,”  says  he, 
“  Osborne  never  will  allow  the  least  merit  in  anything 
of  mine,  but  makes  a  thousand  criticisms  out  of  mere 
envy.  He  is  not  so  jealous  of  you  ;  I  wish,  therefore,  you 
would  take  this  piece,  and  produce  it  as  yours;  I  will 
pretend  not  to  have  had  time,  and  so  produce  nothing. 
We  shall  then  see  what  he  will  say  to  it.”  It  was  agreed, 
and  I  immediately  transcribed  it,  that  it  might  appear  in 
my  own  hand. 

We  met;  Watson’s  performance  was  read;  there  were 
some  beauties  in  it,  but  many  defects.  Osborne’s  was 
read  ;  it  was  much  better ;  Ralph  did  it  justice  ;  remarked 
some  faults,  but  applauded  the  beauties.  He  himself  had 
nothing  to  produce.  I  was  backward  ;  seemed  desirous 
of  being  excused ;  had  not  had  sufíicient  time  to  correct, 
etc. ;  but  no  excuse  could  be  admitted  ;  produce  I  must. 
It  was  read  and  repeated  ;  Watson  and  Osborne  gave  up 
the  contest,  and  joined  in  applauding  it.  Ralph  only 
made  some  criticisms,  and  proposed  some  amendments ; 
but  I  defended  my  text.  Osborne  was  against  Ralph, 
and  told  him  he  was  no  better  a  critic  tlian  poet,  so  he 
dropped  the  argument.  As  they  two  went  hom'e  together, 
Osborne  expressed  himself  still  more  strongly  in  favor 
of  what  he  thought  my  production  ;  having  restrained 
himself  before,  as  he  said,  lest  I  sliould  think  it  flattery. 
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“But  who  would  have  imagined,”  said  he,  “  that  Frank- 
lin  had  been  capable  o£  sach  a  performance  ;  such  paint- 
ing,  such  forcé,  such  fire!  He  has  even  improved  the 
original.  In  his  common  conversation  he  seems  to  have 
no  choiee  of  words  ;  he  hesitates  and  blunders  ;  and  yet, 
good  God  !  how  he  writes !  ”  When  we  next  met,  Ralph 
discovered  the  trick  we  had  played  him,  and  Osborne 
was  a  little  laughed  at. 

This  transaction  fixed  Ralph  in  his  resolution  of  be- 
coming  a  poet.  I  did  all  I  could  to  dissuade  him  from  it, 
but  he  continued  scribbling  verses  till  Pope  1  cured  him. 
He  became,  liowever,  a  pretty  good  prose  writer.  More 
of  him  hereafter.  But,  as  I  may  not  have  occasion  again 
to  mention  the  other  two,  I  sha  11  just  remark  liere,  that 
Watson  died  in  my  arms  a  few  years  after,much  lamented, 
being  the  best  of  our  set.  Osborne  went  to  the  West 
Indies,  where  he  became  an  eminent  lawyer  and  made 
money,  but  died  young.  He  and  I  had  made  a  serious 
agreeinent,  that  the  one  who  happened  first  to  die  should, 
if  possible,  make  a  friendly  visit  to  the  other,  and  ac- 
quaint  him  how  he  found  things  in  that  sepárate  State. 
But  he  never  fulfilled  his  promise. 

1  The  linee  in  the  Dunciad  are :  — 

“  Silence,  ye  wolves !  while  Ralph  to  Cyntliia  howls, 

And  makee  night  hideous  —  answer  him,  ye  owls.” 


III.  Eighteen  Months  in  London 
1724-1726 


Comment.  For  Franklin,  this  first  journey  to  London  was 
another  phase  of  the  experimental  beginning  of  life.  He  was 
still  a  boy  in  years  and  temperament,  witli  an  eager  zest  for 
new  adventures.  His  experience,  bis  contact  with  men  had 
been  provincial.  In  the  oblen  time,  when  an  apprentice  had 
learned  his  trade  he  was  sent  forth  to  wander  for  a  year  in 
distant  lands  and  practise  his  handicraft  among  strangers. 
This  was  an  apprenticeship  to  life ;  from  it  the  journeyman 
returned  a  master-workman.  Such  a  Wanderjahr  Franklin 
spent  in  London.  His  íirst  business  was  the  practice  of  his 
trade  ;  he  sought  work  in  the  best  printing  houses  in  the  city, 
and  learned  the  art  of  printing  in  all  its  phases.  There,  he 
made  friends  and  formed  connections  of  the  greatest  use,  later, 
when  he  established  his  own  shop  in  America. 

In  the  city,  he  sought  many  diversions  and  inquired  eagerly 
for  men  of  note.  His  chief  characteristics  were  intense  intel¬ 
ectual  curiosity,  and  the  appetite  for  living,  in  the  broad  and 
positive  sense.  In  all  this,  many  traits  of  character  for  which 
Franklin  in  middle  life  was  remarkable  began  to  manifest 
themselves,  and  thus  indicated  the  sort  of  man  the  boy  was 
likely  to  become. 

Another  important  result  of  Franklin’s  stay  in  London  is 
found  in  the  influence  of  a  society  older  and  more  cultivated 
than  any  in  this  country  upon  his  ideas  and  his  standards 
of  life.  He  was  in  the  way  of  seeing,  or  meeting,  more  than 
one  man  of  note.  The  natural  temper  of  his  mind  and  his 
wide  reading  made  him  an  apt  recipient  of  new  ideas,  and 
contact  with  many  men  of  many  minds  served  to  free  him 
in  great  degree  from  the  prejudices  and  narrow  opinions  tlien 
prevalent  in  the  colonies.  Already  a  cióse  observer  of  the  man- 
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ners  and  practice  of  whatever  persons  he  happened  among,  he 
returned  to  his  ovvn  country  with  much  new  knowledge  of  in- 
stitutions  and  a broad  conception  of  life.  Thus,  from  the  begin- 
nino:  of  his  career,  Franklin’s  standards  of  excellence  were 

o 

those  of  a  country  far  larger,  more  cultivated,  and  more  cos- 
mopolitan  tlian  the  small  Quaker  colony  in  wliich  he  lived.  He 
was  also  confirmed  in  a  natural  tolerance  and  catholicity  of 
mind.  D. 

Franklin’s  Outline.  Ralph  and  1  go  to  England.  Disappointmenfc 
of  Governor’s  Letters.  Colonel  French  his  Friend.  Cornwallis’s 
Letters.  Cabbin.  Denham.  Hamilton.  Arrival  in  England.  Get 
employment.  Ralph  not.  He  is  an  expense  to  me.  Adventures  in 
England.  Write  a  pamphlet  and  print  100.  Schemes.  Lyons.  Dr. 
Pemberton.  My  diligence,  and  yet  poor  through  Ralph.  My  Land- 
lady.  Her  character.  Wygate.  Wilkes.  Cibber.  Plays.  Books  I 
borrowed.  Preachers  I  heard.  Redinayne.  At  Watts’s.  Temper- 
ance.  Ghost.  Conduct  and  Influence  among  the  Men.  Persuaded 
by  Mr.  Denham  to  return  with  him  to  Philadelphia  and  be  his 
clerk. 

Tlie  governor,  seeming  to  like  my  company,  had  me 
frequently  to  his  house,  and  his  setting  me  up  was  always 
mentioned  as  a  fixed  thing.  I  was  to  take  with  me  letters 
recommendatory  to  a  number  of  his  friends,  besides  the 
letter  of  credit  to  furnish  me  with  the  necessary  money 
for  purchasing  the  press  and  types,  paper,  etc.  For  these 
letters  I  was  appointed  to  cali  at  different  times,  when 
they  were  to  be  ready ;  but  a  future  time  was  still  named. 
Thus  he  went  on  till  the  ship,  wliose  departure  too  had 
been  several  times  postponed,  was  on  the  point  of  sailing. 
Then,  when  I  called  to  take  my  leave  and  receive  the 
letters,  his  secretary,  Dr.  Bard,  carne  out  to  me  and  said 
the  governor  was  extremely  busy  in  writing,  but  would 
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be  down  at  Newcastle  before  tlie  ship,  and  there  tlie  let- 
ters  would  be  delivered  to  me. 

Ralph,  though  married,  and  having  one  child,  had  de- 
termined  to  accompany  me  in  this  voyage.  It  was  thought 
he  in  tended  to  establish  a  corresponden  ce,  and  obtain 
goods  to  sell  on  commission ;  but  I  found  afterwards,  that, 
through  some  discontent  with  his  wife’s  relations,  he 
purposed  to  leave  her  on  their  hands,  and  never  return 
again.  Having  taken  leave  of  my  friends,  and  inter- 
changed  some  promises  with  Miss  Read,  I  left  Phila- 
delphia  in  the  ship,  which  anchored  at  Newcastle.  The 
governor  was  there  ;  but  when  I  went  to  his  lodging,  the 
secretary  carne  to  me  from  him  with  the  civillest  mes- 
sage  in  the  world,  that  he  could  not  then  see  me,  being 
engaged  in  business  of  the  utmost  importance,  but  should 
send  the  letters  to  me  on  board,  wished  me  heartily  a  good 
voyage  and  a  speedy  return,  etc.  I  returned  on  board  a 
little  puzzled,  but  still  not  doubting. 

Mr.  Andrew  Hamilton,  a  famous  lawyer  of  Philadel- 
pliia,  had  taken  passage  in  the  same  ship  for  himself  and 
son,  and  with  Mr.  Denham,  a  Quaker  merchant,  and 
Messrs.  Onion  and  Russel,  masters  of  an  iron  work  in 
Maryland,  had  engaged  the  great  cabin  ;  so  that  Ralph 
and  I  were  forced  to  take  up  with  a  berth  in  the  steer- 
age,  and  none  on  board  knowing  us,  were  considered  as 
ordinary  persons.  But  Mr.  Hamilton  and  his  son  (it  was 
James,  since  governor)  returned  from  Newcastle  to  Phil- 
adelphia,  the  father  being  recalled  by  a  great  fee  to  plead 
for  a  seized  ship ;  and,  just  before  we  sailed,  Colonel 
French  coming  on  board,  and  showing  me  great  respect,  I 
was  more  taken  notice  of,  and,  with  my  friend  Ralph, 
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invited  by  the  otlier  gentlemen  to  come  into  tlie  cabin, 
there  being  now  room.  Accordingly,  we  removed  thitber. 

Understanding  that  Colonel  Frencb  had  brought  on 
board  the  governor’s  dispatches,  I  asked  the  captain  for 
those  letters  that  were  to  be  under  my  care.  He  said  all 
were  put  into  the  bag  together  and  he  could  not  then 
come  at  them;  but,  before  we  landed  in  England,  I  should 
liave  an  opportunity  of  picking  them  out ;  so  I  was  satis- 
fied  for  the  present,  and  we  proceeded  on  our  voyage. 
We  had  a  sociable  company  in  the  cabin,  and  lived  un* 
commonly  well,  having  the  addition  of  all  Mr.  Hamilton’s 
stores,  who  had  laid  in  plentifully.  In  this  passage  Mr. 
Denliam  contracted  a  friendship  for  me  that  continned 
during  his  life.  The  voyage  was  otherwise  not  a  pleasant 
one,  as  we  had  a  great  deal  of  bad  weatlier. 

When  we  carne  into  the  Channel,  the  captain  kept  his 
word  with  me,  and  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  examining 
the  bag  for  the  governor’s  letters.  I  found  none  upon 
which  my  ñame  was  put  as  under  my  care.  I  picked  out 
six  or  seven,  that,  by  the  handwriting,  I  thought  might 
be  the  promised  letters,  especially  as  one  of  them  was 
directed  to  Basket,  the  king’s  printer,  and  another  to  some 
stationer.  We  arrived  in  London  the  24th  of  December, 
1724.  I  waited  upon  the  stationer,  who  carne  first  in  my 
way,  delivering  the  letter  as  from  Governor  Keith.  “  I 
don’t  know  such  a  person,”  says  he ;  but,  opening  the 
letter,  “Oh!  this  is  from  Riddlesden.  I  have  lately  found 
him  to  be  a  complete  rascal,  and  I  will  have  nothing  to 
do  with  him,  ñor  receive  any  letters  from  him.”  So  put- 
ting  the  letter  into  my  hand,  he  turned  on  his  lieel  and 
left  me  to  serve  some  custoiner.  I  was  surprised  to  find 
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these  were  not  the  governor’s  letters ;  and,  after  recollect- 
ing  and  comparing  circumstances,  I  began  to  doubt  his 
sincerity.  I  found  my  friend  Denham,  and  opened  the 
vvhole  affair  to  him.  He  let  me  into  Keith’s  character; 
told  me  there  was  not  the  least  probability  that  he  had 
written  any  letters  for  me ;  that  no  one,  who  knew  him, 
had  the  smallest  dependence  on  him ;  and  he  laughed  at 
the  notion  of  the  governor’s  giving  me  a  letter  of  credit, 
having,  as  he  said,  no  credit  to  give.  On  my  expressing 
some  concern  about  wliat  I  should  do,  he  advised  me  to 
endeavor  getting  some  employment  in  the  way  of  my 
business.  “  Among  the  printers  here,”  said  he,  “  you  will 
improve  yourself,  and  wlien  you  return  to  America,  you 
will  set  up  to  greater  advantage.” 

We  both  of  us  happened  to  know,  as  well  as  the  sta- 
tioner,  that  Riddlesden,  the  attorney,  was  a  very  knave. 
He  had  half  ruined  Miss  Read’s  father  by  persuading 
him  to  be  bound  for  him.1  By  this  letter  it  appeared 
there  was  a  secret  scheme  on  foot  to  the  prejudice  of 
Hamilton  (supposed  to  be  then  coming  over  with  us) ; 
and  that  Keith  was  concerned  in  it  with  Riddlesden. 
Denham,  who  was  a  friend  of  Hamilton’s,  thought  he 
ought  to  be  acquainted  with  it ;  so,  when  he  arrived  in 
England,  which  was  soon  after,  partly  from  resentment 
and  ill-will  to  Keith  and  Riddlesden,  and  partly  from 
good-will  to  him,  I  waited  on  him,  and  gave  him  the  let¬ 
ter.  He  thanked  me  cordially,  the  information  being  of 
importance  to  him ;  and  from  that  time  he  became  my 
friend,  greatly  to  my  advantage  afterwards  on  many 
occasions. 

1  That  is,  to  become  h¡a  surety  for  the  payment  of  a  note. 
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But  what  shall  we  tliink  of  a  governor’s  playing  such 
pitiful  tricks,  and  imposing  so  grossly  on  a  poor  ignorant 
boy !  It  was  a  habit  he  had  acquired.  He  wished  to  please 
everybody;  and,  having  little  to  give,  he  gave  expecta- 
tions.  He  was  otherwise  an  ingenious,  sensible  man,  a 
pretty  good  writer,  and  a  good  governor  for  the  people, 
though  not  for  his  constituents,  the  proprietaries,  whose 
instructions  he  sometimes  disregarded.  Several  of  our 
best  laws  were  of  his  planning  and  passed  during  his 
administration. 

Ralph  and  I  were  inseparable  companions.  We  took 
lodgings  together  in  Little  Britain  at  three  shillings  and 
sixpence  a  week —  as  much  as  we  could  then  aíford.  He 
found  some  relations,  but  they  were  poor,  and  unable 
to  assist  him.  He  now  let  me  know  his  intentions  of 
remaining  in  London,  and  that  he  never  meant  to  return 
to  Philadelphia.  He  had  brought  no  money  with  him, 
the  whole  he  could  muster  having  been  expended  in  pay- 
ing  his  passage.  I  had  fifteen  pistóles ;  so  he  borrowed 
occasionally  of  me  to  subsist,  while  he  was  looking  out 
for  business.  He  fírst  endeavored  to  get  into  the  play- 
house,  believing  liimself  qualified  for  an  actor ;  but 
Wilkes,  to  wliom  he  applied,  advised  him  candidly  not 
to  think  of  that  employment,  as  it  was  impossible  he 
should  succeed  in  it.  Then  he  proposed  to  Roberts,  a 
publisher  in  Paternóster  Row,  to  write  for  him  a  weekly 
paper  like  the  Spectator ,  on  certain  conditions,  which 
Roberts  did  not  approve.  Then  he  endeavored  to  get 
employment  as  a  hackney  writer,  to  copy  for  the  sta- 
tioners  and  lawyers  about  the  Temple,  but  could  find  no 
vaeancy. 
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I  immediately  got  into  work  at  Palmer’s,  tlien  a  famous 
printing-house  in  Bartholomew  Cióse,  and  here  I  con- 
tinued  near  a  year.  I  was  pretty  diligent,  but  spent  with 
Ralph  a  good  deal  of  my  earnings  in  going  to  plays  and 


Entrance  to  Little  Britain,  London 

After  a  sketch  in  the  British  Museum 


other  places  of  amusement.  We  had  together  consumed 
all  my  pistóles,  and  now  just  rubbed  on  from  hand  to 
mouth.  He  seemed  quite  to  forget  his  wife  and  child, 
and  I,  by  degrees,  my  engagements  with  Miss  Read,  to 
whom  I  never  wrote  more  than  one  letter,  and  that  was 
to  let  her  know  I  was  not  likely  soon  to  return.  This  was 
another  of  the  great  errata  of  my  life,  which  I  should 
wish  to  correct  if  I  were  to  live  it  over  again.  In  fact, 
by  our  expenses,  I  was  constantly  kept  unable  to  pay  my 
passage. 
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At  Palraer’s  I  was  employed  in  composing  for  tlie 
second  edition  of  Wollaston’s  Religión  of  N ature.  Some 
of  his  reasonings  not  appearing  to  me  well  founded,  I 
wrote  a  little  metaphysical  piece  in  which  I  made  re- 
marks  on  them.  It  was  entitled  A  Dissertation  on  Liberty 
and  Necessity ,  Pleasure  and  Rain.  I  inscribed  it  to  my 
friend  Ralph ;  I  printed  a  small  number.  It  occasioned 
my  being  more  considered  by  Mr.  Palmer  as  a  young 
man  of  some  ingenuity,  though  he  seriously  expostulated 
with  me  upon  the  principies  of  my  pamphlet,  which  to 
him  appeared  abominable.  My  printing  this  pamphlet 
was  another  erratum.  While  1  lodged  in  Little  Britain, 
I  made  an  acquaintance  with  one  Wilcox,  a  bookseller, 
whose  shop  was  at  the  next  door.  He  had  an  immense 
cóllection  of  second-hand  books.  Circulating  libraries 
were  not  then  in  use ;  but  we  agreed  that,  on  certain 
reasonable  terms,  which  I  have  now  forgotten,  I  might 
take,  read,  and  return  any  of  his  books.  This  I  esteemed  a 
great  advantage,  and  I  made  as  niuch  use  of  it  as  I  could. 

My  pamphlet  by  some  means  falling  into  the  hands  of 
one  Lyons,  a  surgeon,  author  of  a  book  entitled  The  In - 
fallibility  of  Human  Judgment ,  it  occasioned  an  acquaint¬ 
ance  between  us.  He  took  great  notice  of  me,  called  on 
me  often  to  converse  on  those  subjects,  carried  me  to  the 

Horns,  a  pale-ale  house  in - Lañe,  Cheapside,  and 

introduced  me  to  Dr.  Mande ville,  author  of  the  Fable  of 
the  Bees ,  who  had  a  club  there,  of  which  he  was  the  soul, 
being  a  most  facetious,  entertaining  companion.  Lyons, 
too,  introduced  me  to  Dr.  Pemberton,1  at  Batson’s  Coffee- 


1  Dr.  Pemberton  was  employed  by  Newton  to  superintend  the  publication  of  some 
of  his  works  and  knew  him  intimately. 
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house,  who  promised  to  give  me  an  opportunity,  some  time 
or  otlier,  of  seeing  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  of  whicli  I  was 
extremely  desirous  ;  but  this  never  happened. 

I  liad  brought  over  a  few  curiosities,  among  whicli  the 
principal  was  a  purse  made  of  the  asbestos,  which  purifies 
by  fire.  Sir  Hans  Sloane  heard  of  it,  carne  to  see  me, 
and  invited  me  to  his  house  in  Bloomsbury  Square,  where 
he  showed  me  all  his  curiosities,  and  persuaded  me  to  let 
him  add  that  to  the  number,  for  which  he  paid  me 
handsomely. 

In  our  house  there  lodged  a  young  woman,  a  milliner, 
who,  I  think,  liad  a  sliop  in  the  Cloisters.  She  liad  been 
genteelly  bred,  was  sensible  and  lively,  and  of  most  pleas- 
ing  conversation.  Ralph  read  plays  to  her  in  the  even- 
ings.  [About  this  time]  he  took  a  resolution  of  going 
from  London,  to  try  for  a  country  school,  which  he 
thought  himself  well  qualified  to  undertake,  as  he  wrote 
an  excellent  hand,  and  was  a  master  of  arithmetic  and 
accounts.  This,  however,  he  deemed  a  business  below 
him,  and  confident  of  future  better  fortune,  when  he 
sliould  be  unwilling  to  liave  it  known  that  he  once  was  so 
meanly  employed,  he  changed  his  ñame,  and  did  me  the 
honor  to  assume  mine  ;  for  I  soon  after  liad  a  letter  from 
him,  acquainting  me  that  he  was  settled  in  a  small  vil- 
lage  (in  Berkshire,  I  think  it  was,  where  he  taught  read- 
ing  and  writing  to  ten  or  a  dozen  boys,  at  sixpence  each 

per  week),  recommending  Mrs.  T - to  my  care,  and 

desiring  me  to  write  to  him,  directing  for  Mr.  Franklin, 
schoolmaster  at  such  a  place. 

He  continued  to  write  frequently,  sending  me  large 
specimens  of  an  epic  poem  which  he  was  tlien  composingr 
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and  desiring  my  remarks  and  corrections.  These  I  gave 
him  from  time  to  time,  but  endeavored  rather  to  discour- 
age  his  proceeding.  One  of  Young’s  Satires  was  then 
jnst  publislied.  I  copied  and  sent  him  a  great  part  of  it, 
which  set  in  a  strong  light  the  folly  of  pnrsuing  the 
Muses  with  any  hope  of  advancement  by  them.  All  was 
in  vain  ;  sheets  of  the  poem  continued  to  come  by  every 
post.  In  the  mean  time  an  erratum  of  my  own  made  a 
serious  breach  between  us ;  and,  when  he  returned  again 
to  London,  he  let  me  know  he  thought  I  had  cancelled 
all  the  obligations  he  had  been  under  to  me.  So  I  found 
I  was  never  to  expect  his  repaying  me  what  I  lent  to 
him,  or  advanced  for  him.  This,  liowever,  was  not  then 
of  mucli  consequence,  as  he  was  totally  unable ;  and  in 
the  loss  of  his  friendship  I  found  myself  relieved  from  a 
burden.  I  now  began  to  think  of  getting  a  little  money 
beforehand,  and,  expecting  better  work,  I  left  Palmer’s 
to  work  at  Watts’s,  near  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  a  still 
greater  printing-house.  Here  I  continued  all  the  rest  of 
my  stay  in  London. 

At  my  first  admission  into  this  printing-house  I  took 
to  working  at  press,  imagining  I  felt  a  want  of  the  bodily 
exercise  I  had  been  used  to  in  America,  where  press - 
work  is  mixed  with  composing.  I  drank  only  water;  the 
other  workmen,  near  fifty  in  number,  were  great  guzzlers 
of  beer.  On  occasion,  I  carried  up  and  down  stairs  a 
large  form  of  types  in  each  hand,  when  others  carried 
but  one  in  both  hands.  They  wondered  to  see,  from  this 
and  several  instances,  tliat  the  Water- American,  as  they 
called  me,  was  stronger  than  themselves,  who  drank 
strong  beer!  We  had  an  aleliouse  boy  who  attended 
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always  in  tlie  house  to  supply  the  workmen.  My  com- 
panion  at  the  press  drank  every  day  a  pint  before  break- 
fast,  a  pint  at  breakfast  witli  his  bread  and  cheese,  a 
pint  between  breakfast  and  dinner,  a  pint  at  dinner,  a 
pint  in  the  afternoon  about  six  o’clock,  and  another 
wlien  he  liad  done  his  day’s  work.  I  thought  it  a  detest¬ 
able  custom  ;  but  it  was  neces- 
sary,  he  supposed,  to  drink  strong 
beer,  that  he  might  be  strong 
to  labor.  I  endeavored  to  con- 
vince  him  that  the  bodily  strength 
afforded  by  beer  could  only  be 
in  proportion  to  the  grain  or 
flour  of  the  barley  dissolved  in 
the  water  of  which  it  was  made ; 
that  there  was  more  flour  in  a 
penny  worth  of  bread ;  and  there- 
fore,  if  he  would  eat  that  witli  a 

pint  of  water,  it  would  give  him  Fkanklin’s  Prístino 
more  strength  than  a  quart  of  Press 

beer.  He  drank  on,  however,  and  In  the  custody  of  the  smi*i«Hn¡an 

n  Instituto 

had  four  or  five  shillings  to  pay 

out  of  his  wages  every  Saturday  night  for  that  muddling 
liquor ;  an  expense  I  was  free  from.  And  thus  these 
poor  devils  keep  themselves  always  under. 

Watts,  after  some  weeks,  desiring  to  have  me  in  the 
composing-room,  I  left  the  pressmen  ;  a  new  bien  venu  or 
sum  for  drink,  being  five  shillings,  was  demanded  of  me 
by  the  compositors.  I  thought  it  an  imposition,  as  I  had 
paid  below ;  the  master  thought  so  too,  and  forbade  my 
paying  it.  I  stood  out  two  or  three  weeks,  was  accord- 
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íngly  considered  as  an  excommunicate,  and  liad  so  many 
little  pieces  of  prívate  mischief  done  me,  by  mixing  my 
sorts,  transposing  my  pages,  breaking  my  matter,  etc., 
etc.,  if  I  were  ever  so  little  out  of  the  rooin,  and  all 
ascribed  to  the  chapel  ghost,  wliich  they  said  ever  liaunted 
tliose  not  regularly  admitted,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
master’s  protection,  I  found  myself  obliged  to  comply 
and  pay  the  money,  convinced  of  the  folly  of  being  on 
ill  terms  witli  those  one  is  to  live  with  continually. 

I  was  now  on  a  fair  footing  with  them,  and  soon  ac- 
quired  considerable  influence.  I  proposed  some  reason- 
able  alterations  in  their  chapel  laws,  and  carried  them 
againstall  opposition.  From  my  example,  a  great  part  of 
them  left  their  muddling  breakfast  of  beer,  and  bread, 
and  cheese,  finding  they  could,  with  me,  be  snpplied  from 
a  neighboring  liouse  with  a  large  porringer  of  hot  water- 
gruel,  sprinkled  with  pepper,  crumbed  with  bread,  and  a 
bit  of  butter  in  it,  for  the  price  of  a  pint  of  beer,  viz., 
three  half-pence.  This  was  a  more  comfortable  as  well  as 
cheaper  breakfast,  and  kept  their  heads  clearer.  Those 
who  continued  sotting  with  beer  all  day  were  often,  by 
not  paying,  out  of  credit  at  the  alehouse,  and  used  to 
make  interest  with  me  to  get  beer ;  their  light ,  as  they 
phrased  it,  being  out.  I  watched  the  pay-table  on  Satur- 
day  night,  and  collected  wliat  I  stood  engaged  for  them, 
liaving  to  pay  sometimes  near  thirty  shillings  a  week  on 
their  accounts.  This,  and  my  being  esteemed  a  pretty 
good  riggite,  that  is,  a  jocular,  verbal  satirist,  supported 
my  consequence  in  the  society.  My  constant  attendance 
(I  never  making  a  St.  Monday)  recommended  me  to  the 
master ;  and  my  uncommon  quickness  at  composing  occa- 
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sioned  my  being  put  upon  all  work  of  dispatch,  which 
was  generally  better  paid.  So  I  went  on  now  very  agree- 
ably. 

lodging  in  Little  Britain  being  too  remóte,  I  found 
another  in  Duke  Street,  opposite  to  the  Komish  chapel. 
It  was  two  pair  of  stairs  backwards,  at  an  Italian  ware- 
house.1  A  widow  lady  kept  the  house ;  she  liad  a  daugh- 
ter,  and  a  maid  servant,  and  a  journeyman  who  attended 
the  warehouse,  but  lodged  abroad.  After  sending  to  in- 
quire  my  character  at  the  house  where  I  last  lodged,  she 
agreed  to  take  me  in  at  the  same  rate,  3 s.  6d.  per  week; 
cheaper,  as  she  said,  from  the  protection  she  expected  in 
having  a  man  lodge  in  the  house.  She  was  a  widow,  an 
elderly  woman ;  liad  been  bred  a  Protestant,  being  a  cler- 
gyman’s  daughter,  but  was  con  verted  to  the  Catholic  re¬ 
ligión  by  lier  husband,  whose  memory  she  much  revered; 
liad  lived  much  among  people  of  distinction,  and  knew  a 
thousand  anecdotes  of  tliem  as  far  back  as  the  times  of 
Charles  the  Second.  She  was  lame  in  her  knees  with  the 
gout,  and,  therefore,  seldom  stirred  out  of  her  room, 
so  sometimes  wanted  company ;  and  liers  was  so  highly 
amusing  to  me,  that  I  was  sure  to  spend  an  evening  with 
her  whenever  she  desired  it.  Our  supper  was  only  half 
an  anchovy  each,  on  a  very  little  strip  of  bread  and  but- 
ter,  and  half  a  pint  of  ale  between  us  ;  but  the  entertain- 
ment  was  in  her  conversation.  My  always  keeping  good 
hours,  and  giving  little  trouble  in  the  family,  made  her 
unwilling  to  part  with  me ;  so  that,  when  I  talked  of  a 
lodging  I  had  heard  of,  nearer  my  business,  for  two  shil- 
lings  a  week,  which,  intent  as  I  now  was  on  saving  money, 

1  A  shop  for  the  sale  of  Italian  products,  —  oil,  olives,  fígs,  etc. 
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made  some  difference,  she  bid  me  not  think  of  it,  for  she 
would  abate  me  two  sliillings  a  week  for  the  f ature ;  so  I 
remained  with  her  at  one  skilling  and  sixpence  as  long 
as  I  stayed  in  London. 

In  a  garret  of  her  liouse  there  lived  a  maiden  lady  of 
seventy,  in  the  most  retired  manner,  of  whom  my  land- 
lady  gave  me  this  aceount :  that  she  was  a  Román  Catho- 
lic,  had  been  sent  abroad  when  young,  and  lodged  in  a 
nunnery  with  an  intent  of  becoming  a  nun  ;  but,  the 
country  not  agreeing  with  her,  she  returned  to  England, 
where,  there  being  no  nunnery,  she  had  vowed  to  lead 
the  life  of  a  nun,  as  near  as  inight  be  done  in  tliose  cir- 
cumstances.  Accordingly,  she  had  given  all  her  estáte  to 
charitable  uses,  reser ving  only  twelve  pounds  a  year  to 
live  on,  and  out  of  this  sum  she  still  gave  a  great  deal  in 
charity,  living  herself  on  water-gruel  only,  and  using  no 
fire  but  to  boil  it.  She  had  lived  many  years  in  that  gar¬ 
ret,  being  permitted  to  remain  there  gratis  by  successive 
Catholic  tenants  of  the  house  below,  as  they  deemed  it  a 
blessing  to  liave  her  there.  A  priest  visited  her  to  confess 
her  every  day.  “  I  have  asked  her,”  says  my  landlady, 
“how  she,  as  she  lived,  could  possibly  find  so  much  em- 
ployment  for  a  confessor?”  “  Oh,”  said  she,  “  it  is  impos- 
sible  to  avoid  vain  ihoughtsP  I  was  permitted  once  to 
visit  her.  She  was  cheerful  and  polite,  and  conversed 
pleasantly.  The  room  was  clean,  but  had  no  other  furni- 
ture  than  a  mattress,  a  table  with  a  crucifix  and  book,  a 
stool  whicli  she  gave  me  to  sit  on,  and  a  picture  over  the 
chimney  of  Saint  Verónica  displaying  her  handkerchief, 
with  the  miraculous  figure  of  Christ’s  bleeding  face  on  it, 
which  she  explained  to  me  with  great  seriousness.  She 
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looked  palé,  but  was  never  sick ;  and  I  give  it  as  another 
instance  on  how  small  an  income  life  and  liealth  may  be 
supported. 

At  Watts’s  printing-house  I  contracted  an  acquaint- 
ance  witli  an  ingenious  young  man,  one  Wygate,  who, 
having  wealthy  relations,  had  been  better  educated  than 
most  printers ;  was  a  tolerable  Latinist,  spoke  French, 
and  loved  reading.  I  taught  him  and  a  friend  of  his  to 
swim  at  twice  going  into  the  river,  and  they  soon  became 
good  swimmers.  They  introduced  me  to  some  gentlemen 
from  the  country,  who  went  to  Chelsea  by  water  to  see 
the  Collegeand  Don  Saltero’s  curiosities.  In  our  return, 
at  the  request  of  the  company,  whose  curiosity  Wygate 
had  excited,  I  stripped  and  leaped  into  the  river,  and 
swam  from  near  Chelsea  to  Blackfriar’s,1  performing  on 
the  way  many  feats  of  activity,  both  upon  and  under 
water,  that  surprised  and  pleased  those  to  whom  they 
were  novelties. 

I  had  from  a  child  been  ever  delighted  with  this 
exercise,  had  studied  and  practised  all  Thevenot’s  mo- 
tions  and  positions,  added  some  of  my  own,  aiming  at 
the  graceful  and  easy  as  well  as  the  useful.  All  these  I 
took  this  occasion  of  exhibiting  to  the  company,  and  was 
much  flattered  by  tlieir  admira tion  ;  and  Wygate,  who 
was  desirous  of  becoming  a  master,  grew  more  and  more 
attached  to  me  on  that  account,  as  well  as  from  the 
similarity  of  our  studies.  He  at  length  proposed  to  me 
travelling  all  over  Europe  together,  supporting  ourselves 
everywhere  by  working  at  our  business.  I  was  once 
inclined  to  it ;  but,  mentioning  it  to  my  good  friend  Mr0 

1  Blackfriars  Bridge,  a  distance,  on  the  river,  of  about  three  miles. 
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Denham,  with  whom  I  often  spent  an  hour  when  I  had 
leisure,  he  dissuaded  me  from  it,  advising  me  to  think 
only  of  returning  to  Pennsylvania,  which  he  was  now 
about  to  do. 

I  must  record  one  trait  of  this  good  man’s  cliaracter. 
He  had  formerly  been  in  business  at  Bristol,  but  failed 
in  debt  to  a  mimber  of  people,  compounded  and  went  to 
America.  There,  by  a  cióse  application  to  business  as  a 
merchant,  he  acquired  a  plentiful  fortune  in  a  few  years. 
Returning  to  England  in  the  ship  with  me,  he  invited 
his  oíd  creditors  to  an  entertainment,  at  which  he  thanked 
them  for  the  easy  composition  they  had  favored  him 
with,  and,  when  they  expected  nothing  but  the  treat, 
every  man  at  the  first  remo  ve  found  under  his  píate  an 
order  on  a  banker  for  the  full  amount  of  the  unpaid 
remainder  with  interest. 

He  now  told  me  he  was  about  to  return  to  Pliiladel- 
pliia,  and  should  carry  over  a  great  quantity  of  goods  in 
order  to  open  a  store  there.  He  proposed  to  take  me 
over  as  his  clerk,  to  keep  his  books,  in  which  he  would 
instruct  me,  copy  his  letters,  and  attend  the  store.  He 
added  that,  as  soon  as  I  should  be  acquainted  with  mer- 
can  tile  business,  he  would  promote  me  by  sending  me 
with  a  cargo  of  flour  and  bread,  etc.,  to  the  West  Indies, 
and  procure  me  commissions  from  others  which  would 
be  profitable  ;  and  if  I  managed  well,  would  establish 
me  handsomely.  The  thing  pleased  me ;  for  I  was  grown 
tired  of  London,  remembered  with  pleasure  the  happy 
months  I  had  spent  in  Pennsylvania,  and  wished  again 
to  see  it;  therefore  I  immediately  agreed  on  the  terms 
©f  fifty  pounds  a  year,  Pennsylvania  money ;  less,  in- 
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deed,  than  my  present  gettings  as  a  compositor,  but 
affording  a  better  prospect. 

I  now  took  leave  of  printing,  as  I  tliought,  forever, 
and  was  daily  employed  in  my  new  business,  going 
about  with  Mr.  Denham  among  tlie  tradesmen  to  pur- 
chase  various  articles,  and  seeing  tliem  packed  up,  doing 
errands,  calling  upon  workmen  to  dispatch,  etc.;  and 
when  all  was  on  board,  I  had  a  few  days’  leisure.  On 
one  of  these  days,  I  was,  to  my  surprise,  sent  for  by  a 
great  man  I  knew  only  by  ñame,  a  Sir  William  Wynd- 
ham,  and  I  waited  upon  him.  He  had  heard  by  some 
means  or  other  of  my  swimming  from  Chelsea  to  Black- 
friar’s,  and  of  my  teaching  Wygate  and  another  young 
man  to  swim  in  a  few  hours.  He  had  two  sons,  about  to 
set  out  on  their  travels ;  he  wished  to  have  them  first 
taught  swimming,  and  proposed  to  gratify  me  hand- 
somely  if  I  would  teach  them.  They  were  not  yet  come 
to  town,  and  my  stay  was  uncertain,  so  I  could  not  under- 
t-ake  it;  but  from  this  incident,  I  thought  it  likely  that, 
if  I  were  to  remain  in  England  and  open  a  swimming- 
school,  I  might  get  a  good  deal  of  money ;  and  it  struck 
me  so  strongly  that,  had  the  overture  been  sooner  made 
me,  probably  I  should  not  so  soon  have  returned  to 
America.  After  many  years,  you  and  I  had  something 
of  more  importance  to  do  with  one  of  these  sons  of  Sir 
William  Wyndham,  become  Earl  of  Egremont,  which  I 
shall  mention  in  its  place. 

Thus  I  spent  about  eigliteen  months  in  London  ;  most 
part  of  the  time  I  worked  hard  at  my  business,  and 
spent  but  little  upon  myself  except  in  seeing  plays  and 
in  books.  My  friend  Ralph  had  kept  me  poor;  he  owed 
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me  about  twenty-seven  pounds,  which  I  was  now  never 
likely  to  receive  ;  a  great  sum  out  of  my  small  earnings  ! 
I  loved  him,  notwithstanding,  for  he  had  many  amiable 
qualities.  I  had  by  no  means  improved  my  fortune ;  but 
I  had  pieked  up  some  very  ingenious  acquaintances, 
whose  conversation  was  of  great  advantage  to  me ;  and 
I  had  read  considerably. 

We  sailed  from  Gravesend  on  tlie  23d  of  July,  1726. 
For  the  incidents  of  the  voyage,  I  refer  you  to  my 
Journal,  wliere  you  will  find  them  all  minutely  related. 
Pcrhaps  the  most  important  part  of  that  journal  is  the 
plan  to  be  found  in  it  which  I  formed  at  sea,  for  regu- 
lating  my  future  conduct  in  life.  It  is  the  more  remark- 
able,  as  being  formed  when  I  was  so  young,  and  yet 
being  pretty  faithfully  adhered  to  quite  through  to  oíd 
age. 


IV.  Extracts  from  “Journal  of  a  Voyage  from 
London  to  Philadelphia  ” 

Written  in  1726 

Comment.  It  was  evidently  Franklin’s  intention  that  the 
Journal  written  on  the  return  voyage  sliould  form  a  jjart  of  the 
narrative  of  his  life ;  or,  if  he  should  live  to  revise  and  con- 
clude  the  Autobiography  with  the  aid  of  his  papers,  should 
serve  as  material  for  some  paragraphs  to  be  inserted  in  this 
place.  The  Journal  was  printed  by  the  grandson  of  the  writer, 
W.  T.  Franklin,  from  a  copy  made  in  1787,  before  Franklin’s 
deatli.  In  itself,  this  piece  of  writing  is  possibly  more  remark- 
able  than  the  Autobiography ,  for  an  oíd  man  invariably  re- 
members  his  youth  in  the  light  of  later  experience,  but  these 
pages  come  to  us  as  they  were  written  by  Franklin  in  his 
twentieth  year.  This  is  important,  for  they  contain  evidence  of 
habits  of  observation  and  study  far  beyond  any  to  be  inferred 
from  the  incidents  narrated  in  the  Autobiography .  The  lad  had 
already  begun  to  compare  the  statements  read  in  books  with 
facts  as  he  observed  them,  and  manifested  the  same  lively 
interest  in  the  phenomena  of  nature  which  led  him  in  the 
end  to  a  position  of  honor  among  the  foremost  scientists  of 
his  age. 

This  Journal  also  shows  that  he  had  already  formed  a  habit 
of  reflecting  upon  the  conduct  of  his  companions  and  of  drawing 
conclusions  from  these  observations,  which  for  him  took  the 
place  of  moral  precepts.  This  habit  was  characteristic  of  the 
man  in  later  years,  and  to  it  may  be  traced  his  shrewd  under- 
standing  of  human  nature,  and  his  wisdom  in  the  conduct  of 
his  own  relations  with  men,  in  times  that  especially  tried  the 
judgment. 

But  if  there  were  no  other  reason  for  including  parts  of  this 
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Journal  in  tlie  Autobiography  the  excellence  of  the  composi- 
tion  and  the  style  in  wliich  it  is  written  would  be  sufficient.  It 
would  be  hard,  indeed,  even  in  this  age  of  scliools  and  libraries, 
when  books  and  instruction  may  be  had  for  the  seeking,  to 
find  any  lad  of  twenty  who  had  already,  for  ten  years,  earned 
his  own  livelihood,  able  and  inclined  to  compose  for  pleasure, 
or  improvement,  an  equal  number  of  pages  ;  it  would  be  even 
more  remarkable  to  tind  them  readable  and  full  of  interest. 
This  Journal  should  be  read  as  a  measure  of  the  boy  of  twenty  ; 
it  should  be  estimated  by  his  power  of  description,  his  skill  in 
making  a  pleasing  narrative  out  of  the  incidents  of  his  life,  and 
also  by  the  accuracy  and  fulness  of  detail  in  the  information  he 
gives,  or  the  observations  made.  Especially,  indirect  testimony 
should  be  taken  from  it  of  the  nature  of  Franklin’s  mind,  and 
©f  his  cliaracter,  at  twenty.  D. 

Journal  of  occurr  enees  in  my  Voy  age  to  Philadelphia  on 
óoard  the  Berkshire ,  Henry  Clark ,  Master ,  from  London.1 

Friday ,  July  22c?,  1726. — Yesterday  in  the  after- 
noon  we  left  London,  and  carne  to  an  anchor  off  Graves- 
end  about  eleven  at  night.  I  lay  ashore  all  niglit,  and 
this  morning  took  a  walk  up  to  Windmill  Hill,  from 
wlience  I  had  an  agreeable  prospect  of  the  country  for 
above  twenty  miles  round,  and  two  or  three  reaclies  of 
the  river,  with  sliips  and  boats  sailing  both  up  and  down, 
and  Tilbury  Fort  on  the  other  side,  which  commands 
the  river  and  passage  to  London.  This  Gravesend  is  a 
cursed  biting  place;  the  chief  dependence  of  the  people 
being  the  advantage  they  make  by  imposing  upon 
strangers.  If  you  buy  anything  of  them,  and  give  lialf 

1  There  is  a  transcript  of  this  Journal  in  the  Library  of  Congress.  The  spelling,  use  of 
capitals,  etc.,  is  Franklin’s,  and  in  accordance  with  common  use  at  the  time  the  Journal 
was  written. 
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what  tliey  ask,  you  pay  twice  as  much  as  the  tliing  is 
worth.  Thank  God,  we  shall  leave  it  to-morrow. 

Sunday ,  July  24 th.  —  This  morning  we  weighed 
anchor,  and  coming  to  the  Downs,  we  set  our  pilot 
ashore  at  Deal,  and  passed  through.  And  now,  whilst  I 
write  this,  sitting  upon  the  quarterdeck,  I  have  methinks 
one  of  the  pleasantest  scenes  in  the  world  before  me. 
’Tis  a  fine,  olear  day,  and  we  are  going  away  before  the 
wind  with  an  easy,  pleasant  gale.  We  have  near  fifteen 
sail  of  ships  in  sight,  and  I  may  say  in  company.  On  the 
left  hand  appears  the  coast  of  France  at  a  distance,  and 
on  the  right  is  the  town  and  castle  of  Dover,  with  the 
green  hills  and  chalky  cliffs  of  England,  to  which  we 
must  now  bid  farewell.  Albion,  farewell! 

Wednesday ,  July  27. — This  morning,  the  wind  blow- 
ing  very  hard  at  W est,  we  stood  in  for  the  land,  in  order 
to  make  some  harbour.  About  noon  we  took  on  board  a 
pilot  out  of  a  físhing  shallop,  who  brought  the  ship  into 
Spithead,  off  Portsmouth.  The  captain,  Mr.  Denham, 
and  myself  went  on  shore,  and,  during  the  little  time  we 
stayed,  I  made  some  observations  on  the  place. 

Portsmouth  has  a  fine  harbour.  The  entrance  is  so  nar- 
row,  that  you  can  throw  a  stone  from  Fort  to  Fort ;  yet 
it  is  near  ten  fathom  deep,  and  bold  cióse  to ;  but  within 
there  is  room  enough  for  five  hundred,  or,  for  aught  I 
know,  a  thousand  sail  of  ships.  The  town  is  strongly 
fortified,  being  encompassed  with  a  high  wall  and  a  deep 
and  broad  ditch,  and  two  gates,  that  are  entered  over 
drawbridges;  besides  several  forts,  batteries  of  large 
cannon,  and  other  outworks,  the  ñames  of  which  I  know 
not,  ñor  liad  I  time  to  take  so  strict  a  view  as  to  be  able 
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to  describe  them.  In  war  time,  the  town  lias  a  garrison 
ot*  10,000  men  ;  but  at  present  ’tis  only  manned  by  about 
100  Invalids.  Notwithstanding  the  English  have  so  many 
Üeets  of  men-of-war  at  sea  at  tliis  time,  I  counted  in  this 
harbour  above  thirty  sail  of  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th  Rates, 
that  lay  by  unrigged,  but  easily  fitted  out  upon  o  ceas  ion,- 
all  their  masts  and  rigging  marked  and  numbered  in 
storehouses  at  hand.  The  King’s  yards  and  docks  em- 
ploy  abundance  of  men,  who,  even  in  peace  time,  are 
constantly  building  and  refitting  men-of-war  for  the 
King’s  service. 

Gosport  lies  opposite  to  Portsmouth,  and  is  near  as 
big,  if  not  bigger ;  but,  except  the  fort  at  the  mouth  of 
the  harbour,  and  a  small  outwork  before  the  main  Street 
of  the  town,  it  is  only  defended  by  a  mud  wall,  which 
surrounds  it,  and  a  trench  or  dry  ditch  of  about  ten 
ieet  depth  and  breadth.  Portsmouth  is  a  place  of  very 
íittle  trade  in  peace  time ;  it  depending  chiefly  on  fitting 
out  men-of-war.  Spithead  is  the  place  where  the  fleet 
commonly  anchor,  and  is  a  very  good  riding-place.  The 
people  of  Portsmouth  tell  strange  stories  of  the  severity 
of  one  Gibson ,  who  was  governor  of  this  place  in  the 
Queen’s  time,  to  his  soldiers,  and  show  you  a  miserable 
dungeon  by  the  town  gate,  which  they  cali  Johnny  Gib- 
sorís  Hole ,  where,  for  trifling  misdemeanors,  he  used  to 
confine  his  soldiers  till  they  were  almost  starved  to 
death.  It  is  a  common  maxim,  that,  witliout  severe  dis¬ 
cipline, ’tis  impossible  to  govern  the  licentious  rabble  of 
the  soldiery.  I  own,  indeed,  that  if  a  commander  finds 
he  has  not  those  aualities  in  liim  that  will  make  him 
beloved  by  his  people,  he  ought,  by  all  means,  to  make 
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use  of  such  methods  as  will  inake  them  fear  liim,  since 
one  or  the  other  (or  both)  is  absolutely  necessary ;  but 
Alexander  and  Caesar,  those  renowned  generáis,  received 
more  faithful  Service,  and  performed  greater  actions,  by 
nieans  of  the  love  their  soldiers  bore  them,  than  they 
could  possibly  have  done,  if,  instead  of  being  loved  and 
respected,  they  liad  been  hated  and  feared  by  those  they 
cornmanded. 

Thursday ,  July  28.  —  This  morning  we  carne  on  board, 
having  lain  on  shore  all  night.  We  vveighed  anchor  and 
vvith  a  modérate  gale,  stood  in  for  Cowes,  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  and  carne  to  an  anchor  before  the  town  about 
eleven  o’clock.  Six  of  the  passengers  went  on  shore,  and 
diverted  themselves  till  about  12  at  night ;  and  then  got 
a  boat,  and  carne  on  board  again,  expecting  to  sail  early 
in  the  morning. 

Friday ,  July  29.  —  But  the  wind  continuing  adverse 
still,  we  went  ashore  again  this  morning,  and  took  a  walk 
to  Newport,  which  is  about  four  miles  distant  from  Cowes, 
and  is  the  metrópolis  of  the  island.  Thence  we  walked  to 
Carisbrooke,  about  a  mile  further,  out  of  curiosity  to  see 
that  castle,  which  King  Charles  the  First  was  confined 
in ;  and  so  returned  to  Cowes  in  the  afternoon,  and  went 
on  board  in  expectation  of  sailing. 

Cowes  is  but  a  small  town,  and  lies  cióse  to  the  seaside, 
pretty  near  opposite  to  Southampton  on  the  main  shore 
of  England.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  small  river 
that  runs  up  witliin  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  Newport,  and 
is  distinguished  by  East  and  West  Cowes.  There  is  a 
fort  built  in  an  oval  form,  on  which  there  are  eight  or  ten 
guns  mounted  for  the  defence  of  the  road.  They  have  a 
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post-office,  a  custom-house,  and  a  cliappel  of  ease.  And  a 
good  harbour  for  ships  to  ride  in  in  easterly  and  westerly 
winds. 

All  tliis  afternoon  I  spent  agreeably  enougli  at  the 
draft-board.  It  is  a  game  I  much  delight  in  ;  but  it  re* 
quires  a  clear  head,  and  undisturbed ;  and  the  persons 
playing,  if  they  would  play  well,  ouglit  not  much  to  regard 
the  consequence  of  the  game,  for  that  diverts  and  with- 
draws  the  attention  of  the  inind  from  the  game  itself,  and 
makes  the  player  Hable  to  make  many  false  open  moves  ; 
and  I  will  venture  to  lay  it  down  for  an  infallible  rule, 
that,  if  two  persons  equal  in  judgment  play  for  a  consider¬ 
able  sum,  he  that  loves  money  most  shall  lose ;  his  anxiety 
for  the  success  of  the  game  confounds  him.  Courage  is 
almost  as  requisite  for  the  good  conduct  of  this  game  as 
in  a  real  battle ;  for,  if  the  player  imagines  himself  op- 
posed  by  one  that  is  much  his  superior  in  skill,  his  mind 
is  so  intent  on  the  defensive  part,  that  an  advantage 
passes  unobserved. 

Newport  makes  a  pretty  prospect  enough  from  the  liills 
that  surround  it;  (for  it  lies  down  in  a  bottom).  The 
houses  are  beautifully  intermixed  with  trees,  and  a  tall, 
old-fashioned  steeple  rises  in  the  midst  of  the  town,  which 
is  very  ornamental  to  it.  The  ñame  of  the  church  I  could 
not  learn  ;  but  there  is  a  very  neat  market-house,  paved 
with  square  stone,  and  consistingof  eleven  arches.  There 
are  several  pretty  handsome  streets,  and  many  well-built 
houses  and  shops,  well  stored  with  goods.  But  I  think 
that  Newport  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  oysters,  which 
they  send  to  London  and  other  places,  wliere  they  are 
very  much  esteemed,  being  thouglit  the  best  in  England. 
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The  oyster-merchants  fetch  them,  as  I  am  informed,  from 
other  places,  and  lay  them  upon  certain  beds  of  the  river 
(the  water  of  wliich  is  it  seems  excellently  adapted  for 
that  purpose)  a-fattening  ;  and  when  they  have  lain  a 
suitable  time  they  are  taken  up  again,  and  made  fit  for 
sale. 

When  we  carne  to  Carisbrooke,  whicli,  as  I  said  before, 
is  a  little  village  about  a  mile  beyond  Newport,  we  took 
a  view  of  an  ancient  church  that  had  formerly  been  a 
priory  in  Romish  times,  and  is  the  first  church,  or  the 
mother-church,  of  the  island.  It  is  an  elegant  building, 
after  the  oíd  Gothic  manner,  with  a  very  high  tower,  and 
looks  very  venerable  in  its  ruins.  There  are  several  an¬ 
cient  monuments  about  it ;  but  the  stone  of  which  they 
are  composed  is  of  such  a  soft,  crumbling  nature,  that 
the  inscriptions  are  none  of  them  legible.  Of  the  same 
stone  are  almost  all  the  tombstones,  &c.,  that  I  observed 
in  the  island. 

From  this  church,  (having  crossed  over  the  brook  that 
gives  the  ñame  to  the  village,  and  got  a  little  boy  for  a 
guide,)  we  went  up  a  very  steep  liill,  through  several 
narrow  lañes  and  avenues,  till  we  carne  to  the  castle  gate. 
We  entered  o  ver  the  ditch  (which  is  now  almost  filled 
up,  partly  by  the  ruins  of  the  mouldering  walls  that  have 
tumbled  into  it,  and  partly  by  the  washing  down  of  the 
earth  from  the  hill  by  the  rains,)  upon  a  couple  of  brick 
arches,  where  I  suppose  formerly  there  was  a  drawbridge. 
An  oíd  woman  who  lives  in  the  castle,  seeing  us  strangers 
walk  about,  sent  and  offered  to  show  us  the  rooms  if 
we  pleased,  which  we  accepted.  This  castle,  as  she  in¬ 
formed  us,  has  for  many  years  been  the  seat  of  the  gov- 
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ernors  of  the  island  ;  and  tlie  rooms  and  hall,  which  are 
very  large  and  handsome,  with  high,  arclied  roofs,  have 
all  along  been  kept  handsomely  furnished,  every  succeed- 
ing  governor  buying  tlie  furniture  of  liis  predecessor ; 
but,  Cadogan,  the  last  governor,  who  succeeded  General 
Webb,  refusing  to  parchase  it,  Webb  stripped  it  clear 
of  all,  even  the  hangings,  and  left  nothing  but  bare 
walls.  The  floors  are  several  of  them  plaster  of  París, 
the  art  of  making  which,  the  woman  told  us,  was  now 
lost. 

The  castle  stands  upon  a  very  high  and  steep  liill,  and 
there  are  the  remains  of  a  deep  ditch  round  it ;  the  walls 
are  thick,  and  seeminglv  well-contiived ;  and  certainly  it 
has  been  a  very  strong  hold  in  its  time,  at  least  before  the 
invention  of  great  guns.  There  are  several  breeches  in  the 
ruinous  walls,  which  are  never  repaired,  (I  suppose  they 
are  purposely  neglected,)  and  the  ruins  are  almost  every- 
where  o verspread  with  i vy .  1 1  is  di vided  into  the  lo wer  and 
the  upper  castle,  the  lower  enclosing  the  upper,  which  is 
of  a  round  form,  and  stands  upon  a  promontory,  to  which 
you  must  ascend  by  near  an  liundred  steps ;  this  upper 
castle  was  designed  for  a  retreat  in  case  the  lower  castle 
should  be  won,  and  is  the  least  ruinous  of  any  part  ex- 
cept  the  stairs  before  mentioned,  which  are  so  broken 
and  decayed,  that  I  was  almost  afraid  to  come  down 
again  when  I  was  up,  they  being  but  narrow,  and  no  rails 
to  hold  by. 

From  the  battleinents  of  this  upper  castle,  (which  they 
cali  the  Coop ,)  you  have  a  fine  prospect  of  the  greatest 
part  of  the  island,  of  the  sea  on  one  side,  of  Cowes  road 
at  a  distance,  and  of  Newport  as  it  were  just  below  you. 
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There  is  a  vvell  in  the  middle  of  the  Coop,  which  they 
cali  the  bottomless  well,  because  of  its  great  depth,  but 
it  is  now  half  filled  up  with  stones  and  rubbish,  and  is 
covered  with  two  or  three  loose  planks  ;  yet  a  stone,  as 
we  tried,  is  near  a  quarter  of  a  minute  in  falling  before 
you  hear  it  strike.  But  the  well  that  supplies  the  inhabit- 
ants  at  present  with  water  is  in  the  lower  castle,  and  is 


Carisbrooke  Castle 


thirty  fathoms  deep.  They  draw  their  water  with  a  great 
wheel,  and  with  a  bucket  that  holds  near  a  barrel.  It 
makes  a  great  sound  if  you  speak  in  it,  and  echoed  the 
flute  which  we  played  over  it  very  sweetly.  There  are 
but  seven  pieces  of  ordnance  mounted  upon  the  walls, 
and  those  in  no  very  good  order ;  and  the  oíd  man,  who 
is  the  gunner  and  keeper  of  the  castle,  and  who  sells  ale 
at  a  little  house  at  the  gate,  has  in  liis  possession  but  six 
muskets,  (which  hung  up  at  his  wall,)  and  one  of  them 
wants  a  lock.  He  told  us  that  the  castle,  which  had  now 
been  built  1203  years,  was  first  founded  by  one  Whitgert, 
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a  Saxon,  who  conquered  the  island,  and  that  it  was  called 
Whitgertsburg  for  many  years. 

That  particular  piece  of  building,  wliicli  Iving  Charles 
lodged  in  during  his  confinement  here,  is  suffered  to  g o 
entirely  to  ruin,  there  being  nothing  standing  but  the 
walls.  The  island  is  about  sixty  miles  in  circumference, 
and  produces  plenty  of  corn  and  other  provisions,  and 
wool  as  fine  as  Cotswold  ,  its  militia  having  the  credit  of 
equalling  the  soldiery,  and  being  the  best  disciplined  in 

England. - was  once,  in  King  W illiam’s  time,  entrusted 

with  the  government  of  this  island.  At  his  death  it  ap- 
peared  he  was  a  great  villain,  and  a  great  politician  ; 
there  was  no  crime  so  damnable  which  he  would  stick  at 
in  the  execution  of  his  designs,  and  yet  he  had  the  art  of 
covering  all  so  thick,  that  with  almost  all  men  in  general, 
while  he  lived,  he  passed  for  a  saint.  What  surprised  me 
was,  that  the  silly  oíd  fellow,  the  keeper  of  the  castle, 
who  remembered  him  governor,  should  have  so  true  a 
notion  of  his  character  as  I  perceived  he  had.  In  short, 
I  believe  it  is  impossible  for  a  man,  tliough  he  has  all 
the  cunning  of  a  devil,  to  live  and  die  a  villain,  and  yet 
conceal  it  so  well  as  to  carry  the  ñame  of  an  honest 
fellow  to  the  grave  with  him,  but  some  one,  by  some  ac- 
cident  or  other,  shall  discover  him.  Truth  and  sincerity 
have  a  certain  distinguishing  native  lustre  about  them, 
which  cannot  be  perfectly  counterfeited ;  they  are  like 
fire  and  fíame,  that  cannot  be  painted. 

Saturday,  July  80 th.  —  This  morning  about  eight 
o’clock  we  weighed  anchor,  and  turned  to  windward  till 
we  carne  to  Yarmouth,  another  little  town  upon  this 
island,  and  there  cast  anchor  again,  the  wind  blowing 
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hard,  and  still  westerly.  Yarmouth  is  a  smaller  town 
than  Cowes  ;  yet,  the  buildings  being  better,  it  makes  a 
handsomer  prospect  at  a  distance,  and  the  streets  are 
clean  and  neat.  .  .  . 

Having  taken  a  view  of  the  cliurch,  town,  and  fort,  on 
wliich  there  are  seven  large  guns  mounted,  three  of  us 
took  a  walk  up  further  into  the  island  ;  and,  having  gone 
about  two  miles,  we  headed  a  creek  that  runs  up  one  end 
of  the  town,  and  then  went  to  Freshwater  Church,  about 
a  mile  nearer  the  town,  but  on  the  other  side  of  the  creek. 
Having  stayed  here  some  time  it  grew  dark,  and  my 
companions  were  desirous  to  be  gone,  lest  those  whom  we 
liad  left  drinking  where  we  dined  in  the  town  should  go 
on  board  and  leave  us.  We  were  told,  that  it  was  our 
best  way  to  go  strait  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  creek,  and 
that  there  was  a  ferry  boy  that  would  carry  us  over  to 
the  town.  But  when  we  carne  to  the  house  the  lazy  whelp 
was  in  bed,  and  refused  to  rise  and  put  us  over ;  upon 
which  we  went  down  to  the  water-side,  with  a  design  to 
take  liis  boat,  and  go  over  by  ourselves.  We  found  it  very 
difficult  to  get  the  boat,  it  being  fastened  to  a  stake,  and 
the  tide  risen  near  fifty  yards  beyond  it ;  I  stripped  all 
to  my  shirt  to  wade  up  to  it,  but  missing  the  causeway, 
which  was  under  water,  I  got  up  to  my  middle  in  mud. 
At  last  I  carne  to  the  stake ;  but,  to  my  great  disappoint- 
ment,  found  she  was  locked  and  chained.  I  endeavored 
to  draw  the  staple  with  one  of  the  thole-pins,  but  in  vain  ; 
I  tried  to  pulí  up  the  stake,  but  to  no  purpose ;  so  that, 
after  an  hour’s  fatigue  and  trouble  in  the  wet  mud,  I 
was  forced  to  return  without  the  boat. 

We  liad  no  money  in  ourpockets,  and  therefore  began 
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to  conclude  to  pass  the  night  in  some  haystack,  though 
the  wind  blew  very  coid  and  very  hard.  In  the  midst  of 
these  troubles  one  of  us  recollected  that  he  had  a  horse- 
shoe  in  his  pocket,  which  he  found  in  his  walk,  and 
asked  me  if  I  could  not  wrench  the  staple  out  with  that. 
I  took  it,  went,  tried,  succeeded,  and  brought  the  boat 
asliore  to  them.  Now  we  rejoiced  and  all  got  in,  and, 
when  I  had  dressed  myself,  we  put  off.  But  the  worst  of 
all  our  troubles  was  to  come  yet ;  for,  it  being  high  water 
and  the  ti de  o  ver  all  the  banks,  though  it  was  moonlight 
we  could  not  discern  the  channel  of  the  creek;  but,  row- 
ing  heedlessly  straight  forward,  when  we  were  got  about 
lialf  way  over,  we  found  ourselves  aground  upon  a  mud 
bank ;  and,  striving  to  row  her  off  by  putting  our  oars  in 
the  mud,  we  broke  one  and  there  stuck  fast,  not  having 
four  inches  water.  We  were  now  in  the  utmost  perplex- 
ity,  not  knowing  what  in  the  world  to  do  ;  we  could  not 
tell  wlietlier  the  tide  was  rising  or  falling  ;  but  at  length 
we  plainly  perceived  it  was  ebb ;  and  we  could  feel  no 
deeper  water  within  the  reach  of  our  oar. 

It  was  hard  to  lie  in  an  open  boat  all  night  exposed  to 
the  wind  and  weather ;  but  it  was  worse  to  think  liow 
foolish  we  should  look  in  the  morning,  when  the  owner 
of  the  boat  should  catch  us  in  that  condition,  where  we 
must  be  exposed  to  the  view  of  all  the  town.  After  we 
had  strove  and  struggled  for  half  an  hour  and  more, 
we  gave  all  over,  and  sat  down  with  our  hands  before  us, 
despairing  to  get  off ;  for,  if  the  tide  had  left  us,  we  had 
been  never  the  nearer ;  we  must  have  sat  in  the  boat,  as 
the  mud  was  too  deep  for  us  to  walk  ashore  through  it, 
being  up  to  our  necks.  At  last  we  bethought  ourselves 
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of  sorne  means  of  escaping,  and  two  of  us  stripped  and 
got  out,  and  thereby  lightening  the  boat,  we  drew  lier 
upon  our  knees  near  fifty  yards  into  deeper  water  ;  and 
then  without  much  ado,  liaving  but  one  oar,  we  got  safe 
ashore  under  the  fort ;  and,  having  dressed  ourselvesand 
tied  the  man’s  boat,  we  went  with  great  joy  to  the 
Queen’s  Ilead,  wliere  we  left  our  companions,  whom  we 
found  waiting  for  us,  though  it  was  very  late.  Our  boat 
being  gone  on  board,  we  were  obliged  to  lie  ashore  all 
night ;  and  thus  ended  our  walk. 

Sunday ,  July  31.  —  This  morning  the  wind  being 
inoderated,  our  pilot  designed  to  weigh,  and,  taking 
advantage  of  the  tide,  get  a  little  further  to  windward. 
Upon  which  the  boat  carne  ashore,  to  basten  uson  board. 
We  had  no  sooner  returned  and  lioisted  our  boat,  but  the 
wind  began  again  to  blow  very  hard  at  west,  insomuch 
that,  instead  of  going  any  further,  we  were  obliged  to 
weifí’h  and  run  down  again  to  Cowes  for  the  sake  of  more 
secure  riding,  wliere  we  carne  to  an  anchor  again  in  a 
very  little  time ;  and  the  pudding,  which  our  mess  made 
and  put  into  the  pot  at  Yarmouth,  we  dined  upon  at 
Cowes.  .  .  . 

Frulay,  August  5.  —  Called  up  this  morning  and  hur- 
ried  aboard,  the  wind  being  Northwest.  About  noon  we 
weighed  and  left  Cowes  the  third  time,  and,  sailing  by 
Yarmouth,  we  carne  into  the  channel  through  the 
needles;  which  passage  is  guarded  by  Hurst  Castle, 
standing  on  a  spit  of  Land  which  runs  out  from  the 
main  land  of  England  within  a  mile  of  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
Towards  night  the  wind  veered  to  the  Westward,  which 
put  us  under  apprehensions  of  being  forced  into  port 
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again :  but  presently  after  it  fell  a  fíat  calm,  and  then  we 
liad  a  small  breeze  tliat  was  fair  for  half  an  bour,  when 
it  was  sueceeded  by  a  calm  again. 

Saturday,  August  6.  —  This  morning  we  had  a  fair 
breeze  for  some  liours,  and  then  a  calm  tliat  lasted  all 
day.  In  the  afternoon  I  leaped  overboard  and  swam 
round  tlie  sliip  to  wasli  myself.  Saw  several  porpoises 
this  day.  About  eight  o’Clock  we  carne  to  an  anchor  in 
forty  fathom  water  against  the  tide  of  flood,  somewhere 
below  Portland,  and  weiglied  again  about  eleven,  liaving 
a  small  breeze.  .  .  . 

Friday ,  August  19.  —  This  day  we  have  had  a  pleas- 
ant  breeze  at  East.  In  the  morning  we  spied  a  sail  upon 
our  larboard  bow,  about  two  leagues’  distance.  About 
noon  she  put  out  English  colours,  and  we  answered  with 
our  ensign,  and  in  the  afternoon  we  spoke  with  her.  She 
was  a  ship,  of  New  York,  Walter  Kippen,  Master,  bound 
from  Rochelle,  in  France,  to  Boston,  with  salt.  Ourcap- 

tain  and  Mr.  D - went  on  board,  and  stayed  till  even- 

ing,  it  being  fine  weather.  Yesterday,  complaints  being 
made  that  Mr.  G — n,one  of  the  passengers,  had,  with  a 
fraudulent  design,  marked  the  cards,  a  court  of  justice 
was  called  immediately,  and  he  was  brought  to  his  trial 
in  form.  A  Dutchman,  who  could  speak  no  English, 
deposed  by  his  interpreter  that,  when  our  mess  was  on 
sliore  at  Cowes,  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  marked  all  the 
Court  cards  on  the  back  with  a  pen. 

I  have  sometimes  observed,  that  we  are  apt  to  fancy 
the  person  that  cannot  speak  intelligibly  to  us,  propor- 
tionably  stupid  in  understanding,  and,  when  we  speak 
two  or  three  words  in  English  to  a  foreigner,  it  is  louder 
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than  ordinary,  as  if  we  thouglit  him  deaf,  and  that  he 
had  lost  the  use  of  his  ears  as  well  as  bis  tongue.  Some- 
thing  like  tliis  I  imagine  might  be  the  case  of  Mr.  G — n  ; 
be  fancied  the  Dutcbman  could  not  see  what  be  was 
about,  because  he  could  not  understand  English,  and 
therefore  boldly  did  it  before  his  face. 

The  evidence  was  plain  and  positive ;  the  prisoner 
could  not  deny  the  fact,  but  replied  in  his  defence,  that 
the  cards  he  marked  were  not  those  we  commonly  played 
witli,  but  an  imperfect  pack,  which  he  afterwards  gave  to 
the  cabbin-boy.  The  attorney-general  observed  to  the  court, 
that  it  was  not  likely  he  should  take  the  pains  to  mark 
the  cards  without  some  ill  design,  or  some  further  inten- 
tion  than  just  to  give  them  to  the  boy  when  he  had  done, 
who  understood  nothing  at  all  of  cards.  But  another 
evidence  being  called  deposed  that  he  saw  the  prisoner 
in  the  main-top  one  day,  when  he  thought  himself  unob- 
served,  marking  a  pack  of  cards  on  the  backs,  some  with 
the  print  of  a  dirty  tlmmb,  others  with  the  top  of  his 
finger,  &c.  Now,  there  being  but  two  packs  on  board, 
and  the  prisoner  having  just  confessed  the  marking  of 
one,  the  Court  perceived  the  case  was  plain.  In  fine  the 
jury  brought  him  in  guilty,  and  he  was  condemned  to  be 
carried  up  to  the  round-top,  and  made  fast  there,  in  view 
of  all  the  ship’s  company,  during  the  space  of  three 
hours,  that  being  the  place  where  the  act  was  committed, 
and  to  pay  a  fine  of  two  bottles  of  brandy.  But  the  pris¬ 
oner  resisting  authority  and  refusing  to  submit  to  punish- 
ment,  one  of  the  sailors  stepped  up  aloft  and  let  down  a 
rope  to  us,  which  we,  with  niuch  struggling,  made  fast 
about  his  middle,  and  hoisted  him  up  in  the  air,  sprawl- 
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ing,  by  main  forcé.  We  let  him  hang,  cursing  and  swear- 
ing,  for  near  a  quarter  of  an  liour;  but  at  length,  he 
crying  out  Murder !  and  looking  black  in  the  face,  the 
rope  being  overtort  about  bis  middle,  we  thought  proper 
to  let  hira  down  again  ;  and  our  mess  have  excommuni- 
cated  him  till  he  pays  his  fine:  refusing  either  to  play, 
eat,  drink,  or  converse  with  him.  .  .  . 

Thursday ,  August  25. —  Our  excommunicated  ship- 
mate  thinking  proper  to  comply  witli  the  sentence  the 
court  passed  upon  him,  and  expressing  liimself  willing  to 
pay  the  fine,  we  have  this  morning  received  him  into 
unity  again.  Man  is  a  sociable  being,  and  it  is,  for  aught 
I  know,  one  of  the  worst  of  punishments  to  be  excluded 
from  Society.  I  have  read  abundance  of  fine  things  on 
the  subject  of  solitude,  and  I  know  ’t  is  a  common  boast 
in  the  mouths  of  tliose  that  affect  to  be  thought  wise,  that 
they  are  never  less  alone  than  wlien  alone.  I  acknowledge 
solitude  an  agreeable  refreshment  to  a  busy  mind ;  but 
w'ere  these  thinking  people  obliged  to  be  always  alone,  I 
am  apt  to  think  they  would  quickly  find  their  very  being 
insupportable  to  tliem.  I  have  heard  of  a  gentleman,  who 
underwent  seven  years’  cióse  confínement,  in  the  Bastile, 
at  París.  He  was  a  man  of  sense,  he  was  a  thinking  man, 
but  being  deprived  of  all  conversation,  to  what  purpose 
should  he  think ;  for  he  was  denied  even  the  instruments 
of  expressing  his  thoughts  in  writing.  There  is  no  burden 
so  grievous  to  man  as  time  he  knows  not  liow  to  dispose 
of.  Pie  was  forced  at  last  to  have  recourse  to  this  inven- 
tion ;  He  daily  scattered  pieces  of  paper  about  the  floor 
of  his  little  room,  and  then  employed  himself  in  picking 
them  up  again  and  stieking  them  in  rows  and  figures  on 
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the  arm  of  his  elbow-chair ;  and  he  used  to  tell  his  friends, 
after  his  release,  that  he  verily  believed,  if  he  liad  not 
taken  this  method  he  should  have  lost  his  senses.  One  of 
the  philosophers,  I  think  it  was  Plato,  used  to  say,  that 
he  liad  rather  be  the  veriest  stupid  block  in  nature,  tlian 
the  possessor  of  all  knowledge  without  some  intelligent 
being  to  communicate  it  to. 

What  I  have  said  may  in  a  measure  account  for  some 
particulars  in  my  present  way  of  living  here  on  board. 
Our  company  is  in  general  very  unsuitably  mixed,  to  keep 
up  the  pleasure  and  spirit  of  conversation :  and,  if  there 
are  one  or  two  pair  of  us  that  can  sometimes  entertain 
one  another  for  half  an  hour  agreeably,  yet  perliaps  we 
are  seldom  in  the  humour  for  it  together.  I  rise  in  the 
morning  and  read  for  an  hour  or  two,  perhaps,  and  then 
reading  grows  tiresome.  Want  of  exercise  occasions  want 
of  appetite,  so  that  eating  and  drinking  afford  but  little 
pleasure.  I  tire  myself  with  playing  at  Draughts,  then  I 
g o  to  cards :  nay,  there  is  no  play  so  trifling  or  childish,  but 
wefly  to  it  forentertainment.  Acontrary  wind,  I  knownot 
how,  puts  us  all  out  of  good  humour ;  we  grow  sullen,  si- 
lent,and  reserved,  and  fret  at  each  other  upon  every  little 
occasion.  ’T  is  a  common  opinión  among  the  ladies,  that 
if  a  man  is  ill-natured  he  infallibly  discovers  it  when  he 
is  in  liquor.  But  I  who  have  known  many  instances  to 
the  contrary,  will  teaeh  them  a  more  effectual  method  to 
discover  the  natural  temper  and  disposition  of  their  hum- 
ble  servants.  Let  the  ladies  make  one  long  sea-voyage 
with  them,  and,  if  they  have  the  least  spark  of  ill-nature 
in  them,  and  conceal  it  to  the  end  of  the  voyage,  I  will 
forfeit  all  my  pretensions  to  their  favour.  The  wind  con¬ 
tinúes  fair.  .  *  . 
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Wednesday,  Sept.  14.  —  This  afternoon,  about  two 
o’ dock,  it  being  fair  weather  and  alraost  calm,  as  we  sat 
playing  drafts  upon  deck,  we  were  surprised  by  a  sudden 
and  unusual  darkness  of  the  sun,  which,  as  we  could  per- 
ceive,  was  only  covered  with  a  small,  tbin  cloud ;  wben 
that  was  passed  by,  we  discovered  that  that  glorious  lu- 
minary  laboured  under  a  very  great  eclipse.  At  least  ten 
parts  of  twelve  of  him  were  hid  from  our  eyes,  and  we 
were  apprehensive  he  would  have  been  totally  dark- 
ened.  .  .  . 

Sunday ,  September  l&th. —  We  have  liad  the  finest 
weather  imaginable  all  this  day,  accompanied  with  what 
is  still  more  agreeable,  a  fair  wind.  Every  one  puts  on  a 
clean  shirt  and  a  cheerful  countenance,  and  we  begin  to 
be  very  good  company.  Heaven  grant  that  this  favour- 
able  gale  may  continué!  for  we  have  had  so  much  of  turn- 
ing  to  windward,  that  the  word  helm-a-lee  is  become  al- 
most  as  disagreeable  to  our  ears  as  the  sentence  of  the 
judge  to  a  convicted  malefactor. 

Monday ,  September  19.  —  The  weather  looks  a  little 
uncertain,  and  we  begin  to  fear  the  loss  of  our  fair  wind. 
We  see  Tropic  birds  every  day,  sometimes  five  or  six  to- 
gether ;  they  are  about  as  big  as  pigeons. 

Tuesday ,  September  20.  —  The  wind  is  now  westerly 
again,  to  our  great  mortification ;  and  we  are  come  to  an 
allowance  of  bread,  two  biscuits  and  a  half  a  day. 

Wednesday,  Sept .  21.  —  This  morning  our  steward  was 
brought  to  the  geers  and  whipped,  for  making  an  extra v- 
agant  use  of  flour  in  the  puddings,  and  for  severa!  otlier 
misdemeanors.  It  has  been  perfectly  calm  all  this  day, 
and  very  liot.  I  was  determined  to  wash  myself  in  the  sea 
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to-day,  and  should  have  done  so,  had  not  the  appearance 
of  a  Shark,  that  mortal  enemy  to  swimmers,  deterred  me; 
he  seemed  to  be  about  five  feet  long,  moves  round  the 
ship  at  some  distance,  in  a  slow,  majestic  manner,  attended 
by  nearly  a  dozen  of  those  they  cali  Pilot-fish,  of  different 
sizes ;  the  largest  of  them  is  not  so  big  as  a  small  mack- 
erell,  and  the  smallest  not  bigger  than  my  little  finger. 
Two  of  these  diminutive  Pilots  keep  just  before  hís  nose, 
and  he  seems  to  govern  himself  in  his  motions  by  their 
direction  ;  while  the  rest  surround  him  on  every  side  in- 
differently.  A  shark  is  never  seen  without  a  retinue  of 
these,  who  are  his  purveyors,  discovering  and  distinguish- 
ing  his  prey  for  him ;  while  he  in  turn  gratefully  protects 
them  from  the  ravenous,  hungry  dolphin.  They  are  com- 
monly  counted  a  very  greedy  fish;  yet  this  refuses  to 
meddle  with  the  bait  thrown  out  for  him.  ’Tis  likely  he 
has  alreadymade  a  full  meal.  .  .  . 

j Friday,  Septcmber  22>rd.  —  This  morning  we  spied  a 
sail  to  windward  of  us  about  two  leagues.  We  showed 
our  jack  upon  the  ensign-staff,  and  shortened  sail  for 
them  till  noon,  when  she  carne  up  with  us.  She  was  a 
snow,  from  Dublin,  bound  for  New  York,  having  upwards 
of  fifty  servants  on  board  of  both  sexes ;  they  all  ap- 
peared  upon  deck,  and  seemed  very  much  pleased  at  the 
sight  of  us.  There  is  really  something  strangely  chearing 
to  the  spirits  in  the  meeting  of  a  ship  at  sea,  containing 
a  society  of  creatures  of  the  same  species  and  in  the 
same  circumstances  with  ourselves,  after  we  had  been 
long  separated  and  excommunicated  as  it  were  from  the 
rest  of  mankind.  My  heart  fluttered  in  my  breast  with 
joy,  when  I  saw  so  many  human  countenances,  and  I 
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could  scarce  refrain  from  that  kind  of  laughter,  which 
proceeds  from  some  degree  of  inward  pleasure.  When 
we  have  been  for  a  considerable  time  tossing  011  the 
broad  waters,  far  from  the  sight  of  any  land  or  ships,  or 
any  mortal  creature  but  ourselves  (except  a  few  fish  and 
sea-birds),  the  whole  world,  for  aught  we  know,  may  be 
under  a  second  deluge,  and  we,  like  Noah  and  his  com- 
pany  in  the  ark,  the  only  surviving  remnant  of  the  human 
race. 

The  two  captains  have  mutually  promised  to  keep  each 
other  company  ;  but  this  I  look  upon  to  be  only  matter  of 
course,  for  if  ships  are  unequal  in  their  sailing,  they  sel- 
dom  stay  for  one  another,  especially  strangers.  This  after- 
noon,  the  wind,  that  liad  been  so  long  contrary  to  us, 
carne  about  to  the  eastward,  (and  looks  as  if  it  would 
hold,)  to  our  no  small  satisfaction.  I  ñnd  our  messmates 
in  a  better  humour,  and  more  pleased  with  their  present 
condition,than  they  have  been  since  they  carne  out ;  which 
I  take  to  proceed  from  the  contemplation  of  the  miserable 
circumstances  of  the  passengers  on  board  our  neighbour, 
and  making  the  comparison.  We  reckon  ourselves  in  a 
kind  of  paradise,  when  we  consider  how  they  live,  confined 
and  stifled  up  with  such  a  lousy,  stinking  rabble,  in  this 
hot  sultry  latitude.  .  .  . 

Friday,  Sept.  30.  —  I  sat  up  last  night  to  observe  an 
eclipse  of  the  moon,  which  the  calendar,  caleulated  for 
London,  informed  us  would  liappen  at  five  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  Sept.  30.  It  began  with  us  about  eleven  last 
night,  and  continued  till  near  two  this  morning,  darken- 
ing  her  body  about  six  digits,  or  one  half ;  the  middle  of 
it  being  about  half  an  hour  after  twelve,  by  which  we 
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may  disco  ver  that  we  are  in  a  meridian  o£  about  four 
hours  and  a  half  from  London,  or  67  degrees  of  Longi- 
tude,  and  consequently  have  not  much  above  one  hundred 
leagues  to  run.  Tliis  is  the  second  eclipse  we  have  had 
within  these  fifteen  days.  We  lost  our  consort  in  the 
night,  but  saw  him  again  this  morning  nearly  two  leagues 
to  the  windward.  This  afternoon  we  spoke  with  him  again. 
We  have  had  abundance  of  dolphins  about  us  these  three 
or  four  days ;  but  we  have  not  taken  any  more  than  one, 
they  being  shy  of  the  bait.  I  took  in  some  more  gulf-weed 
to-day  with  the  boat-hook,  with  shells  upon  it  like  that 
before  mentioned,  and  three  living  perfect  crabs,  each  less 
than  the  nail  of  my  little  finger.  One  of  them  had  some- 
thing  particularly  observable,  to  wit,  a  thin  piece  of  the 
white  shell  which  I  before  noticed  as  their  covering  wliile 
they  remained  in  the  condition  of  embrios,  sticking  cióse 
to  bis  natural  shell  upon  his  back.  This  sufficiently  con- 
firms  me  in  my  opinión  of  the  manner  of  their  generation. 
I  have  put  this  remarkable  crab  with  a  piece  of  the  gulf- 
weed,  shells,  &c.,  into  a  glass  phial  filled  with  salt  water, 
(for  want  of  spirits  of  wine,)  in  hopes  to  preserve  the 
curiosity  till  I  come  on  shore.  The  wind  is  SouthWest. 

Saturday,  October  ls¿. —  Last  night  our  consort,  who 
goes  incomparably  better  upon  a  wind  than  our  vessel, 
got  so  far  to  windward  and  ahead  of  us,  that  this  morn¬ 
ing  we  could  see  nothing  of  him,  and  it  is  like  shall  see 
him  no  more.  These  South Wests  are  hot,  dry  winds, 
and  bring  abundance  of  rain  and  dirty  weather  with 
them.  .  .  . 

Tuesdciy,  October  4;th.  —  Last  night  we  struck  a  dol- 
phin,  and  this  morning  we  found  a  flying-fish  dead  under 
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the  windlass.  He  is  about  the  bigness  of  a  small  mack- 
erel,  a  sharp  head,  a  small  mouth,  and  a  tail  forked  some- 
what  like  a  dolphin,  but  the  lowest  branch  much  larger 
and  longer  than  the  other,  and  tinged  witli  yellow.  His 
back  and  sides  of  a  darkish  blue,  his  belly  wliite,  and 
his  skin  very  thick.  His  wings  are  of  a  finny  substance, 
about  a  span  long,  reaching,  when  cióse  to  his  body 
from  an  indi  below  bis  gills  to  an  inch  above  his  tail. 
When  they  fly  it  is  straight  forward,  (for  they  cannot 
readily  tura,)  a  yard  or  two  above  the  water ;  and  per- 
haps  fifty  yards  is  the  furthest  before  they  dip  into  the 
water  again,  for  they  cannot  support  tliemselves  in  the 
air  any  longer  than  while  their  wings  continué  wet.  These 
flying-fish  are  the  common  prey  of  the  dolphin,  who  is 
their  mortal  enemy.  When  he  pursues  them,  they  rise 
and  fly ;  and  he  keeps  cióse  under  them  till  they  drop, 
and  then  snaps  them  up  immediately.  They  generally 
fly  in  flocks,  four  or  five,  or  perhaps  a  dozen  together 
and  a  dolphin  is  seldom  cauglit  without  one  or  more  in 
his  belly.  We  put  this  flying-fish  upon  the  hook,  in 
hopes  of  catching  one,  but  in  a  few  minutes  they  got  it 
off  without  hooking  themselves ;  and  they  will  not  med- 
dle  with  any  other  bait. 

Tuesclay  Night .  —  Since  eleven  o’clock  we  have  struck 
three  fine  dolphins,  which  are  a  great  refreshment  to  us. 
This  afternoon  we  have  seen  abundance  of  grampuses, 
which  are  seldom  far  from  land ;  but  towards  evening 
we  liad  a  more  evident  token,  to  wit,  a  little  tired  bird, 
something  like  a  lark,  carne  on  board  us,  who  certainly 
is  an  American,  and  ’t  is  likely  was  ashore  this  day.  It 
is  now  calm.  We  hope  for  a  fair  wind  next. 
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F riel  ay,  October  7.  —  Last  night,  about  nine  o’clock, 
sprung  up  a  fine  gale  at  NorthEast,  which  run  us  in  our 
course  at  the  rate  of  seven  miles  an  hour  all  night.  We 
were  in  hopes  of  seeing  land  this  morning,  but  cannot. 
The  water,  which  we  thought  was  changed,  is  now  as 
blue  as  the  sky :  so  that,  unless  at  that  time  we  were 
running  over  some  unknown  shoal,  our  eyes  strangely 
deceived  us.  All  the  reckonings  have  been  out  these 
several  days ;  thougli  the  captain  says  ’t  is  his  opinión 
we  are  yet  a  hundred  leagues  from  land ;  for  my  part  I 
know  not  what  to  think  of  it ;  we  have  run  all  this  day 
at  a  great  rate,  and  now  night  has  come  on  we  have  no 
soundings.  Sure  the  American  continent  is  not  all  sunk 
under  water  since  we  left  it. 

Saturday ,  October  8th.  —  The  fair  wind  continúes 
still ;  we  ran  all  night  in  our  course,  sounding  every 
four  hours,  but  can  find  no  ground  yet,  ñor  is  the  water 
changed  by  all  this  day’s  run.  This  afternoon  we  saw 
an  Irish  Lord,  and  a  bird  which  flying  looked  like  a 
yellow  duck.  These,  they  say,  are  not  seen  far  from  the 
coast.  Other  signs  of  lands  have  we  none.  Abundance 
of  large  porpoises  ran  by  us  this  afternoon,  and  we  were 
followed  by  a  shoal  of  small  ones,  leaping  out  of  the 
water  as  they  approached.  Towards  evening  we  spied  a 
sail  aliead,  and  spoke  with  her  just  before  dark.  She 
was  bound  from  New  York  for  Jamaica,  and  left  Sandy 
Hook  yesterday  about  noon,  from  which  they  reckon 
themselves  forty-five  leagues  distant.  By  this  we  com¬ 
pute  that  we  are  not  above  thirty  leagues  from  our 
Capes,  and  hope  to  see  land  to-morrow. 

Sunday,  October  9.  —  We  have  liad  the  wind  fair  all 
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the  morning ;  at  twelve  we  sounded,  perceiving  the  water 
visibly  changed,  and  struck  ground  at  twenty-five  fath- 
oms,  to  our  universal  joy.  After  dinner  one  of  our  mess 
went  up  aloft  to  look  out,  and  presently  pronounced  the 
long  wished-for  sound,  LAND  !  LAND  !  In  less  tlian  an 
hour  we  could  descry  it  from  the  deck,  appearing  like 
tufts  of  trees.  I  could  not  discern  it  so  soon  as  the  rest ; 
my  eyes  were  dimmed  with  the  suffusion  of  two  small 
drops  of  joy.  By  three  o’clock  we  were  run  in  within  two 
leagues  of  the  land,  and  spied  a  small  sail  standing  along 
sliore.  We  would  gladly  have  spoken  with  her,  for  our 
captain  was  unacquainted  with  the  Coast,  and  knew  not 
what  land  it  was  that  we  saw.  We  made  all  the  sail  we 
could  to  speak  with  her.  We  made  a  signal  of  distress ; 
but  all  would  not  do,  the  ill-natured  dog  would  not  come 
near  us.  Then  we  stood  off  again  till  morning,  not  caring 
to  venture  too  near. 

Mondciy,  October  10. — This  morning  we  stood  in  again 
for  land ;  and  we  that  liad  been  here  before  all  agreed 
that  it  was  Cape  Henlopen ;  about  noon  we  were  come 
very  near,  and  to  our  great  joy  saw  a  pilot-boat  come  off 
to  us,  which  was  exceeding  welcome.  He  brought  on 
board  about  a  peck  of  apples  with  liim ;  they  seemed  the 
most  delicious  I  ever  tasted  in  my  life ;  the  salt  provi¬ 
sión  s  we  liad  been  used  to  gave  tliem  a  relisli.  We  had 
extraordinary  fine  wind  all  the  afternoon,  and  ran  above 
a  liundred  miles  up  the  Delaware  before  ten  at  night. 
The  country  appears  very  pleasant  to  the  eye,  being  cov- 
ered  with  woods,  except  here  and  there  a  house  and 
plantation.  We  cast  anchor  when  the  tide  turned,  about 
two  miles  below  Newcastle,and  there  lay  till  the  morning 
tide. 
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Tuesdciy,  Octóber  11.  —  This  morning  we  weighed 
anchor  with  a  gentle  breeze,  and  passed  by  Newcastle, 
wlience  they  liailed  us  and  bade  us  welcome.  It  is  ex¬ 
treme  fine  weather.  The  sun  enlivens  our  stiff  limbs  with 
his  glorious  rays  o£  warmtli  and  brightness.  The  sky 
looks  gay,  with  here  and  there  a  silver  cloud.  The  fresh 
breezes  from  the  woods  refresh  us ;  the  immediate  pros- 
pect  of  liberty,  after  so  long  and  irksome  confinement, 
ravishes  us.  In  short,  all  things  conspire  to  malte  this 
the  most  joyful  day  I  ever  knew.  As  we  passed  by  Clies- 
ter,  some  of  the  company  went  on  shore,  impatient  once 
more  to  tread  on  térra  firma,  and  designing  for  Phila- 
delphia  by  land.  Four  of  us  remained  on  board,  not 
caring  for  the  fatigue  of  travel  when  we  knew  that  the 
journey  had  much  weakened  us.  About  eight  at  night, 
the  wind  failing  us,  we  cast  anchor  at  Redbank,  six  miles 
from  Philadelphia,  and  thought  we  must  be  obliged  to 
lie  on  board  that  night ;  but,  some  young  Philadelphians 
happening  to  be  out  upon  their  pleasure  in  a  boat,  they 
carne  on  board,  and  offered  to  take  us  up  with  tliem ;  we 
accepted  of  their  kind  proposal,  and  about  ten  o’clock 
landed  at  Philadelphia,  heartily  congratulating  each  upon 
our  having  happily  completed  so  tedious  and  dangerous 
a  voyage.  Thank  God  ! 


V.  Franklin’s  “  Public  Appearance  in  Business  ” 
1726-1730 


Comment.  Soon  after  Franklin  returned  to  Philadelphia  he 
decided  to  undertake  a  printing  office  on  his  own  account. 
This  was  for  him  the  important  act  which  marked  the  time 
when  the  boy  became  the  man.  He  well  understood  what  he 
must  require  of  himself  to  insure  success.  He  formed  the  hahit 
of  considering  whether  what  he  did,  to-day,  tended  to  build  up 
the  business  or  the  reputation  he  hoped  to  have  a  year  henee, 
and  he  began  to  rule  his  conduct  in  accordance  witli  principies 
derived  from  cióse  observation  and  reflection. 

We  sometimes  feel  that  Franklin  regarded  a  good  character 
chiefly  as  a  business  asset,  because  he  explained  so  frankly  the 
motives  that  influenced  him.  No  doubt  he  really  was  convinced 
that  it  paid  to  be  always  industrious  and  lionest ;  Poor  Richard 
was  unfailing  in  precept  and  example  for  lads  who  would  be- 
comé  self-made  men,  but  if  we  read  the  whole  story  of  his  con- 
tinuous  eífort,  of  nights  and  Sundays  spent  in  liard  study,  of 
money  taken  from  a  very  small  hoard  in  order  to  buy  books, 
we  shall  soon  realize  that  Ben  Franklin’s  desire  for  self-im- 
provement  had  a  far  deeper  root  than  the  liope  of  fortune  and 
success.  If  there  could  be  a  doubt  of  his  love  of  learning,  of 
the  sincerity  of  his  desire  to  attain  a  well-disciplined  character 
and  skill  in  judging  affairs,  it  must  be  dispelled  when  we  learn 
that  as  soon  as  he  had  gained  a  modest  competence,  he  retired 
from  business  in  order  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  tliese 
objeets. 

No  part  of  Franklin’s  Autobiography  is  more  instructive 
than  the  story  of  those  years  in  which  he  made  out,  as  it  -were, 
the  scheme  of  his  life  and  entered  upon  the  accomplishment. 

D. 
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Franlclin’s  Outline.  Our  voyage  and  arrival.  My  resolutions  iu 
Writing.  My  Sickness.  His  Death  [Mr.  Denham’s].  Found  D.  R. 
married.  Go  to  work  again  witli  Keimer.  Terms.  His  ill-usage  of 
me.  My  Resentment.  Saying  of  Decow.  My  Friends  at  Burling¬ 
ton.  Agreement  with  H.  Meredith  to  set  up  in  Partnersbip.  Do  so. 
Successwith  theAssembly.  Hamilton’s  Friendship.  Sewell’s  History. 
Gazette.  Paper  money.  Webb.  Writing  Busy  Body.  Breintnal. 
Godfrey.  His  Character.  Suit  against  us.  Offer  of  my  Friends, 
Coleman  and  Grace.  Continué  the  Business,  and  M.  goes  to  Carolina. 
Pamphlet  on  Paper  Money.  Gazette  from  Keimer.  Junto  credit  ; 
its  plan.  Marry. 

We  landed  in  Philadelpliia  on  the  llth  of  October, 
where  I  found  sundry  alterations.  Keith  was  no  longer 
governor,  being  superseded  by  Major  Gordon.  I  met 
him  walking  the  streets  as  a  common  citizen.  He  seemed 
a  little  ashamed  at  seeing  me,  but  passed  without  saying 
anything.  I  should  ha  ve  been  as  much  ashamed  at  see¬ 
ing  Miss  Read,  liad  not  her  friends,  despairing  with 
reason  of  my  return  after  the  receipt  of  my  letter,  per- 
suaded  her  to  marry  another,  one  Rogers,  a  potter,  whicfi 
was  done  in  my  absence.  With  him,  however,  she  was 
never  happy,  and  soon  parted  from  him,  refusing  to  live 
with  him  or  bear  his  ñame,  it  now  being  said  that  he 
had  another  wife.  He  was  a  worthless  fellow,  though 
an  excellent  workman,  which  was  a  temptation  to  her 
friends.  He  got  into  debt,  ran  away  in  1727  or  1728, 
went  to  the  West  Indies,  and  died  there.  Keimer  had 
got  a  better  house,  a  shop  well  supplied  with  stationery, 
plenty  of  new  types,  a  number  of  hands,  though  none 
good,  and  seemed  to  have  a  great  deal  of  business. 

Mr.  Denham  took  a  store  in  Water  Street,  where  we 
opened  our  goods ;  I  attended  the  business  diligently, 
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studied  accounts,  and  grew,  in  a  little  time,  expert  in 
selling.  We  lodged  and  boarded  together ;  he  counselled 
me  as  a  father,  having  a  sincere  regard  for  me.  I  re- 
spected  and  loved  him,  and  we  might  have  gone  on  to¬ 
gether  very  happy ;  but  in  the  beginning  of  February, 
172f,  when  I  had  just  passed  my  twenty-first  year,  we 
both  were  taken  ill.  My  distemper  was  a  pleurisy,  which 
very  nearly  carried  me  off.  I  suffered  a  good  deal,  gave 
up  tlie  point  in  my  own  mind,  and  was  rather  disap- 
pointed  when  I  found  myself  recovering,  regretting,  in 
some  degree,  that  I  must  now,  sometime  or  other,  have 
all  that  disagreeable  work  to  do  over  again.  I  forget 
wliat  his  distemper  was ;  it  lield  him  a  long  time,  and  at 
lengtli  carried  him  off.  He  left  me  a  small  legacy  in  a 
nuncupative  will  as  a  token  of  his  kindness  for  me,  and 
he  left  me  once  more  to  the  wide  world  ;  for  the  store 
was  taken  into  the  care  of  his  executors,  and  my  employ- 
ment  under  him  ended. 

My  brother-in-law,  Holmes,  being  now  at  Philadel- 
pliia,  advised  my  return  to  my  Business ;  and  Keimer 
tempted  me,  witli  an  oífer  of  large  wages  by  the  year, 
to  come  and  take  the  management  of  his  printing-house, 
that  he  might  better  attend  his  stationer’s  shop.  I  had 
heard  a  bad  character  of  him  in  London  from  his  wife 
and  her  friends,  and  was  not  fond  of  having  any  more 
to  do  with  him.  I  tried  for  further  employment  as  a 
merchant’s  clerk ;  but  not  readily  meeting  with  any,  I 
closed  again  with  Keimer.  I  found  in  his  house  these 
hands:  Hugh  Meredith,  a  Welsh  Pennsylvanian,  thirty 
years  of  age,  bred  to  country  work ;  lionest,  sensible,  had 
a  great  deal  of  solid  observation,  was  something  of  a 
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reader,  but  given  to  drink.  Steplien  Potts,  a  young  coun- 
tryman  of  full  age,  bred  to  tbe  same,  of  uncommon  natu¬ 
ral  parts,  and  great  wit  and  humor,  but  a  little  idle. 
These  he  liad  agreed  witli  at  extreme  low  wages  per  week, 
to  be  raised  a  shilling  every  tliree  months,  as  they  would 
deserve  by  improving  in  their  business  ;  and  the  expecta- 
tion  of  these  high  wages,  to  come  on  hereafter,  was  what 
he  liad  drawn  them  in  witli.  Meredith  was  to  work  at 
press,  Potts  at  bookbinding,  whicli  he,  by  agreement,  was 
to  teach  them,  though  he  knew  neither  one  ñor  the  other. 

John - ,  a  wild  Irishman,  brought  up  to  no  business, 

whose  Service,  for  four  years,  Keimer  liad  purchased 
from  tlie  captain  of  a  sliip ;  he,  too,  was  to  be  made  a 
press  man.  George  Webb,  an  Oxford  scholar,  whose  time 
for  four  years  he  liad  likewise  bought,  intending  him  for 
a  compositor,  of  wliom  more  presently  ;  and  David  Harry, 
a  country  boy,  whom  he  liad  taken  apprentice. 

I  soon  perceived  that  the  intention  of  engaging  me  at 
wages  so  much  liigher  tlian  he  liad  been  used  to  give  was 
to  liave  these  raw,  cheap  liands  formed  through  me ;  and 
as  soon  as  I  liad  instructed  them,  then  they  being  all 
articled  to  him,  he  sliould  be  able  to  do  witliout  me.  I 
went  on,  however,  very  cheerfully,  put  his  printing-house 
in  order,  whicli  liad  been  in  great  confusión,  and  brought 
his  hands  by  degrees  to  mind  their  business  and  to  do  it 
better. 

It  was  an  odd  thing  to  find  an  Oxford  scholar  in  the 
situation  of  a  bought  servant.  He  was  not  more  tlian 
eighteen  years  of  age,  and  gave  me  this  account  of  liirn- 
self;  that  he  was  born  in  Gloucester,  educated  at  a 
grammar-school  there,  liad  been  distinguished  among  the 
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scholars  for  some  apparent  superiority  in  performing  his 
part,  when  they  exliibited  plays ;  belonged  to  tlie  Witty 
Club  there,  and  liad  written  some  pieces  in  prose  and 
verse,  which  vvere  printed  in  the  Gloucester  newspapers ; 
tlience  he  was  sent  to  Oxford;  where  he  continued  about 
a  year,  but  not  well  satisfied,  wishing  of  all  tliings  to  see 
London,  and  become  a  player.  At  length  receiving  his 
quartefly  allowance  of  fifteen  guineas,  instead  of  dis- 
charging  his  debts  he  walked  out  of  town,  liid  his  gown 
in  a  furze  bush,  and  footed  it  to  London,  where,  liaving 
no  friend  to  advise  him,  he  fell  into  bad  company,  soon 
spent  his  guineas,  found  no  means  of  being  introduced 
among  the  players,  grew  necessitous,  pawned  his  clothes, 
and  wanted  bread.  Walking  the  Street  very  hungry,  and 
not  knowing  what  to  do  with  liimself,  a  crimp’s  bilí  was 
put  into  his  hand,  offering  immediate  entertainment  and 
encouragement  to  such  as  would  bind  themselves  to  serve 
in  America.  He  went  directly,  signed  the  indentures, 
was  put  into  the  ship,  and  carne  o  ver,  never  writing  a 
line  to  acquaint  his  friends  what  was  become  of  him. 
He  was  lively,  witty,  good-natured,  and  a  pleasant  com- 
panion,  but  idle,  thoughtless,  and  imprudent  to  the  last 
degree. 

John,  the  Irisliman,  soon  ran  away ;  with  the  rest  I 
began  to  live  very  agreeably,  for  they  all  respected  me 
the  more,  as  they  found  Keimer  incapable  of  instructing 
them,  and  that  from  me  they  learned  sometliing  daily. 
We  never  worked  on  Saturday,  that  being  Keimer’s 
Sabbath,  so  I  had  two  days  for  reading.  My  acquaint- 
ance  with  ingenious  people  in  the  town  increased.  Keimer 
himself  treated  me  with  great  civility  and  apparent  re- 
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gard,  and  nothing  now  made  rae  uneasy  but  my  debt  to 
Vernon,  which  I  was  yet  unable  to  pay,  being  hitherto 
but  a  poor  economist.  He,  however,  kindly  made  no  de- 
raand  of  it. 

Our  printing-house  often  wanted  sorts,  and  there  was 
no  letter-founder  in  America ;  I  had  seen  types  cast  at 
James’s  in  London,  but  without  much  attention  to  the 
raanner ;  however,  I  now  contrived  a  mould,  made  use 
of  the  letters  we  had  as  puncheons,  struck  the  matrices 
in  lead,  and  thus  supplied  in  a  pretty  tolerable  way  all 
deficiencies.  I  also  engraved  several  things  on  occasion  ; 
I  made  the  ink  ;  I  was  warehouseman,  and  everything, 
and,  in  short,  quite  a  factótum. 

But,  however  serviceable  I  might  be,  I  found  that  my 
Services  became  every  day  of  less  importance,  as  the  other 
hands  improved  in  the  business ;  and  when  Keimer  paid 
my  second  quarter’s  wages,  he  let  me  know  that  he  felt 
them  too  heavy,  and  thought  I  should  make  an  abate- 
ment.  He  grew  by  degrees  less  civil,  put  on  more  of  the 
master,  frequently  found  fault,  was  captious,  and  seemed 
ready  for  an  outbreaking.  I  went  on,  nevertheless,  with 
a  good  deal  of  patience,  thinking  that  his  incumbered 
circumstances  were  partly  the  cause.  At  length  a  trifle 
snapped  our  connections  ;  for,  a  great  noise  happening 
near  the  court-house,  I  put  my  head  out  of  the  window 
to  see  what  was  the  matter.  Keimer,  being  in  the  Street, 
looked  up  and  saw  me,  called  out  to  me  in  a  loud  voice 
and  angry  tone  to  mind  my  business,  adding  some  re- 
proachful  words,  that  nettled  me  the  more  for  their  pub- 
licity,  all  the  neighbors  who  were  looking  out  on  the  same 
occasion  being  witnesses  how  I  was  treated.  He  carne  up 
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immediately  into  the  printing-liouse,  continued  the  quar- 
rel,  liigh  words  passed  on  both  sides,  he  gave  me  the 
quarter’s  warning  we  had  stipulated,  expressing  a  wish 
that  he  had  not  been  obliged  to  so  long  a  warning.  I  told 
him  bis  wish  was  unnecessary,  for  I  would  leave  him  that 
instant ;  and  so,  taking  my  hat,  walked  out  of  doors, 
desiring  Meredith,  whom  I  saw  below,  to  take  care  of 
some  things  I  left,  and  bring  them  to  my  lodgings. 

Meredith  carne  accordingly  in  the  evening,  when  we 
talked  my  affair  over.  He  had  conceived  a  great  regard 
for  me,  and  was  very  unwilling  that  I  should  leave  the 
house  while  he  remained  in  it.  He  dissuaded  me  from 
returning  to  my  native  country,  which  I  began  to  think 
of ;  he  reminded  me  that  Keimer  was  in  debt  for  all  he 
possessed  ;  that  his  creditors  began  to  be  uneasy ;  that 
he  kept  his  sliop  miserably,  sold  often  without  profit  for 
ready  money,  and  often  trusted  without  keeping  accounts ; 
that  he  must  therefore  fail,  which  would  make  a  vacancy 
I  might  profit  of.  I  objected  my  want  of  money.  He  then 
let  me  know  that  his  father  had  a  liigh  opinión  of  me, 
and  from  some  discourse  that  had  passed  between  them, 
he  was  sure  would  advance  money  to  set  us  up,  if  I  would 
enter  into  partnership  with  him.  “  My  time,”  says  he, 
“  will  be  out  with  Keimer  in  the  spring ;  by  that  time  we 
may  have  our  press  and  types  in  from  London.  I  am 
sensible  I  am  no  workman  ;  if  you  like  it,  your  skill  in 
the  business  shall  be  set  against  the  stock  I  furnish,  and 
we  will  share  the  profits  equally.” 

The  proposal  was  agreeable,  and  I  consented ;  his  father 
was  in  town  and  approved  of  it ;  the  more  as  he  saw  I  had 
great  influence  with  his  son,  had  prevailed  on  him  to  ab- 
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stain  long  from  dram-drinking,  and  he  hoped  might  break 
him  of  tliat  wretched  habit  entirely,  when  we  carne  to  be 
so  closely  connected.  I  gave  an  inventory  to  the  father, 
wlio  carried  it  to  a  merchant ;  the  things  were  sent  for, 
the  secret  was  to  be  kept  till  they  should  arrive,  and  in 
the  mean  time  I  was  to  get  wcrk,  if  I  could,  at  the  other 
printing-house.  But  I  found  no  vacancy  there,  and  so 
remained  idle  a  few  days,  when  Keimer,  on  a  prospect 
of  being  employed  to  print  some  paper  money  in  New 
Jersey,  which  would  require  cuts  and  various  types  that 
I  only  could  supply,  and  apprehending  Bradford  might 
engage  me  and  get  the  job  from  him,  sent  me  a  very  civil 
message,  that  oíd  friends  should  not  part  for  a  few  words, 
the  effeet  of  sudden  passion,  and  wishing  me  to  return. 
Meredith  persuaded  me  to  comply,  as  it  would  give  more 
opportunity  for  his  improvement  under  my  daily  instruc- 
tions  ;  so  I  retnrned,  and  we  went  on  more  smoothly  than 
for  some  time  before.  The  New  Jersey  job  was  obtained, 
I  contri  ved  a  copper-plate  press  for  it,  the  first  that  liad 
been  seen  in  the  country :  I  cut  several  ornaments  and 
checks  for  the  bilis.  We  went  together  to  Burlington, 
where  I  executed  the  whole  to  satisfaction ;  and  he  re- 
ceived  so  large  a  sum  for  the  work  as  to  be  enabled 
thereby  to  keep  his  head  much  longer  above  water. 

At  Burlington  I  made  an  acquaintance  with  many 
principal  people  of  the  province.  Several  of  them  liad 
been  appointed  by  the  Assembly  a  committee  to  attend 
the  press,  and  take  care  that  no  more  bilis  were  printed 
than  the  law  directed.  They  were,  therefore,  by  turns, 
constantly  with  us,and  generally  he  who  attended  brought 
with  him  a  friend  or  two  for  company.  My  niind  liaving 
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been  much  more  improved  by  reading  than  Keimer’s,  I 
suppose  it  was  for  that  reason  my  conversation  seemed  to 
be  more  valued.  They  had  me  to  their  houses,  introduced 
me  to  their  f  riends,  and  showed  me  much  civility ;  while 
he,  though  the  master,  was  a  little  neglected.  In  truth, 
he  was  an  odd  fish  ;  ignorant  of  common  life,  fond  of 
rudely  opposing  received  opinions,  slovenly  to  extreme 
dirtiness,  enthusiastic  in  some  points  of  religión,  and  a 
little  knavish  withal. 

We  continued  there  near  three  months ;  and  by  that 
time  I  could  reckon  among  my  acquired  f riends,  Judge 
Alien,  Samuel  Bustill,  the  secretary  of  the  province,  Isaac 
Pearson,  Joseph  Cooper,  and  several  of  the  Smitlis,  mem- 
bers  of  Assembly,  and  Isaac  Decow,  the  surveyor-general. 
The  latter  was  a  shrewd,  sagacious  oíd  man,  who  told  me 
that  he  began  for  himself,  when  young,  by  wheeling  clay 
for  the  brick-makers,  learned  to  write  after  he  was  of 
age,  carried  the  chain  for  surveyors,  who  taught  him  sur- 
veying,  and  he  had  now  by  his  industry  acquired  a  good 
estáte ;  and  says  he,  “  I  foresee  that  you  will  soon  work 
this  man  out  of  his  business,  and  make  a  fortune  in  it  at 
Philadelphia.”  He  had  not  tlien  the  least  intimation  of 
my  intention  to  set  up  there  or  anywhere.  These  friends 
were  afterwards  of  great  use  to  me,  as  I  occasionally  was 
to  some  of  them.  They  all  continued  their  regard  for  me 
as  long  as  they  lived. 

Before  I  enter  upon  my  public  appearance  in  busi¬ 
ness,  it  may  be  well  to  let  you  know  the  then  state  of 
my  mind  with  regard  to  my  principies  and  moráis,  that 
you  may  see  how  far  those  influenced  the  future  events 
of  my  life.  My  parents  had  early  given  me  religious  im- 
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pressions,  and  brought  me  through  my  childhood  piously 
in  the  Dissenting  way.  But  I  was  scarce  fifteen  when, 
after  doubting  by  turns  of  several  points,  as  I  found 
tliem  disputed  in  the  different  books  I  read,  I  began  to 
doubt  of  Revelation  itself.  Some  books  against  Deism 
fell  into  my  hands ;  they  were  said  to  be  the  substance 
of  sermons  preached  at  Boyle’s  Lectures.  It  happened 
that  they  wrought  an  effect  on  me  quite  contrary  to  what 
was  intended  by  them  ;  for  the  arguments  of  the  Deists, 
whicli  were  quoted  to  be  refuted,  appeared  to  me  much 
stronger  than  the  refutations ;  in  short,  I  soon  became 
a  thorough  Deist.  My  arguments  perverted  some  others, 
particularly  Collinsand  Ralph  ;  but  each  of  them  having 
afterwards  wronged  me  greatly  without  the  least  com- 
punction,  and  recollecting  Keith’s  conduct  towards  me 
(who  was  another  freethinker),  and  my  own  towards 
Vernon  and  Miss  Read,  which  at  times  gave  me  great 
trouble,  I  began  to  suspect  that  this  doctrine,  though  it 
might  be  true,  was  not  very  useful.  My  London  pam- 
phlet,  which  had  for  its  motto  these  lines  of  Dryden :  — 

“  Whatever  is,  is  right.  Though  purblind  man 
Sees  but  a  part  o’  the  chain,  the  nearest  link: 

His  eyes  not  carrying  to  the  equal  beam, 

That  poises  all  above;  ” 

and  from  the  attributes  of  God,  his  infinite  wisdom, 
goodness,  and  power,  concluded  that  nothing  could  pos- 
sibly  be  wrong  in  the  world,  and  that  vice  and  virtue 
were  empty  distinctions,  no  sucli  things  existing,  appeared 
now  not  so  clever  a  performance  as  I  once  thought  it ; 
and  I  doubted  whether  some  error  had  not  insinuated 
itself  unperceived  into  my  argument,  so  as  to  infect  all 
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that  followed,  as  is  common  in  metaphysical  reason- 
ings. 

I  grew  convinced  tliat  truth ,  sincerity ,  and  integrity 
in  dealings  betvveen  man  and  man  were  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  the  felicity  of  life ;  and  I  formed  written 
resolutions,  which  still  remain  in  my  journal  book,  to 
practise  tliem  ever  while  I  lived.  Revelation  liad  indeed 
no  weiglit  with  me,  as  such  ;  but  I  entertained  an  opinión 
that,  though  certain  actions  might  not  be  bad  becciuse 
they  were  forbidden  by  it,  or  good  because  it  commanded 
them,  yet  probably  those  actions  might  be  forbidden 
because  they  were  bad  for  us,  or  commanded  because 
they  were  beneficial  to  us,  in  their  own  natures,  all  the 
circumstances  of  tliings  considered.  And  this  persuasión, 
with  the  kind  hand  of  Providence,  or  some  guardián 
ángel,  or  accidental  favorable  circumstances  and  situ- 
ations,  or  all  together,  preserved  me,  through  this  dan- 
gerous  time  of  youth,  and  the  hazardous  situations  I  was 
sometimes  in  among  strangers,  remóte  from  the  eye  and 
advice  of  my  father,  without  any  wilful  gross  immorality 
or  injustice,  that  might  have  been  expected  from  my 
want  of  religión.  I  say  wilful,  because  the  instances  I 
have  mentioned  had  sometliing  of  necessity  in  them,  from 
my  youth,  inexperience,  and  the  knavery  of  others.  I 
had,  therefore,  a  tolerable  character  to  begin  the  world 
with  ;  I  valued  it  properly,  and  determined  to  pre¬ 
serve  it. 

We  had  not  been  long  returned  to  Philadelphia  be- 
fore  the  new  types  arrived  from  London.  We  settled 
with  Keimer,  and  left  him  by  bis  consent  before  he 
heard  of  it.  We  found  a  house  to  hire  near  the  market, 
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and  took  it.  To  lessen  the  rent,  which  was  then  but 
twenty-four  pounds  a  year,  though.  I  have  since  known 
it  to  let  for  seventy,  we  took  in  Thomas  Godfrey,  a  gla- 
zier,  and  bis  family,  who  were  to  pay  a  considerable  part 
of  it  to  us,  and  we  to  board  with  them.  We  had  scarce 
opened  our  letters  and  put  our  press  in  order,  before 
George  House,  an  acquaintance  of  mine,  brouglit  a 
countryman  to  us,  wliom  he  had  met  in  the  Street  in- 
quiring  for  a  printer.  All  our  cash  was  now  expended 
in  the  variety  of  particulars  we  had  been  obliged  to 
procure,  and  this  countryman’s  five  shillings,  being  our 
first-fruits,  and  coming  so  seasonably,  gave  me  more 
pleasure  than  any  crown  I  have  since  earned ;  and  the 
gratitude  I  felt  toward  House  has  made  me  often  more 
ready  than  perhaps  I  should  otherwise  have  been  to  assist 
young  beginners. 

There  are  croakers  in  every  country,  always  boding 
its  ruin.  Such  a  one  then  lived  in  Philadelphia  ;  a  per- 
son  of  note,  an  elderly  man,  with  a  wise  look  and  a  very 
grave  manner  of  speaking;  his  ñame  was  Samuel  Miekle. 
This  gentleman,  a  stranger  to  me,  stopped  one  day  at  my 
door,  and  asked  me  if  I  was  the  young  man  who  had 
lately  opened  a  new  printing-house.  Being  answered  in 
the  affirmative,  he  said  he  was  sorry  for  me,  because  it 
was  an  expensive  undertaking,  and  the  expense  wouhl  be 
lost;  for  Philadelphia  was  a  sinking  place,  the  people 
already  half  bankuupts,  or  near  being  so  ;  all  appearances 
to  the  contrary,  such  as  new  buildings  and  the  rise  of 
rents,  being  to  his  certain  knowledge  fallacious ;  for  they 
were,  in  fact,  among  the  things  that  would  soon  ruin  us. 
And  he  gave  me  such  a  detail  of  misfortunes  now  exist- 
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ing,  or  tliat  were  soon  to  exist,  that  lie  left  me  half 
melancholy.  Had  I  known  him  before  I  engaged  in  this 
business,  probably  I  never  should  have  done  it.  This  man 
continued  to  live  in  this  decaying  place,  and  to  declaim 
in  the  same  strain,refusing  for  many  years  to  buy  a  house 
there,  because  all  was  going  to  destruction ;  and  at  last  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  give  five  times  as  much  for 
one  as  he  might  have  bought  it  for  when  he  first  began 
his  croaking. 

I  should  have  mentioned  before  that,  in  the  autumn  of 
the  preceding  year,  I  had  formed  most  of  my  ingenious 
acquaintance  into  a  club  of  mutual  improvement,  which 
we  called  the  Junto;1  we  met  on  Friday  evenings.  The 
rules2  that  I  drew  up  required  that  every  member,  in  his 
turn,  should  produce  one  or  more  queries  on  any  point 
of  Moráis,  Politics,  or  Natural  Philosophy,  to  be  discussed 
by  the  company;  and  once  in  three  months  produce  and 
read  an  essay  of  his  own  writing,  on  any  subject  he 
pleased.  Our  debates  were  to  be  under  the  direetion  of 
a  president,  and  to  be  conducted  in  the  sincere  spirit  of 
iuquiry  after  truth,  without  fondness  for  dispute,  or  desire 
of  victory ;  and  to  prevent  warmth,  all  expressions  of 
positiveness  in  opinions,  or  direct  contradiction,  were 
after  some  time  made  contraband,  and  prohibited  under 
small  pecuniary  penalties. 

The  first  members  were  Joseph  Breintnal,  a  copier  of 
deeds  for  the  scriveners,  a  good-natured,  friendly,  mid- 

1  First  called  “  Leather  Apron  Club.” 

2  The  Rules  for  a  Club  Established  for  Mutual  Improvement  are  dated  1728.  In  1792, 
Herder  translated  these  rules  into  Germán  as  the  constitution  for  a  club  of  the 
“  Friends  of  Humanity.”  The  rules  and  the  conditions  of  membership  are  given  in 
Selections,  pp.  289-91. 
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dle-aged  man,  a  great  lover  of  poetry,  reading  all  he 
could  meet  with,  and  writing  some  that  was  tolerable; 
very  ingenious  in  many  little  knicknackeries,  and  of  sen¬ 
sible  conve  rsation. 

Tilomas  Godfrey,  a  self-taught  mathematieian,  great  in 
his  way,  and  afterward  inventor  of  wliat  is  now  called 
Hadley’s  Quadrant.  But  he  knew  little  out  of  his  way, 
and  was  not  a  pleasing  companion;  as,  like  most  great 
mathematicians  I  ha  ve  met  with,  he  expected  universal 
precisión  in  everything  said,  or  was  forever  denying  or 
distinguishing  upon  trifles,  to  the  disturbance  of  all  con¬ 
versaron.  He  soon  left  us. 

Nicholas  Scull,  a  surveyor,  afterwards  surveyor-general, 
who  loved  books,  and  sometimes  made  a  few  verses. 

William  Parsons,  bred  a  shoemaker,  but,  loving  read¬ 
ing,  had  acquired  a  considerable  share  of  mathematics, 
which  he  first  studied  with  a  view  to  astrology,  and  after¬ 
wards  laughed  at  it.  He  also  became  surveyor-general. 

W illiam  Maugridge,  a  joiner,  a  most  exquisite  mechanic, 
and  a  solid,  sensible  man. 

Hugh  Meredith,  Steplien  Potts,  and  George  Webb  I 
have  characterized  before. 

Robert  Grace,  a  young  gentleman  of  some  fortune, 
generous,  lively,  and  witty  ;  a  lover  of  punning  and  of 
his  friends. 

And  William  Coleman,  then  a  merchant’s  clerk,  about 
my  age,  who  had  the  coolest,  clearest  head,  the  best 
heart,  and  the  exactest  moráis  of  almost  any  man  I  ever 
met  with.  He  became  afterwards  a  merchant  of  great 
note,  and  one  of  our  provincial  judges.  Our  friendship 
continued  without  interruption  to  his  death,  upward  of 
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forty  years;  and  the  club  continued  almost  as  long,  and 
was  the  best  school  of  pliilosophy,  morality,  and  politics 
that  then  existed  in  the  province ;  for  our  queries,  which 
were  read  the  week  preceding  their  discussion,  put  us 
upon  reading  with  attention  upon  the  several  subjects, 
that  we  miglit  speak  more  to  the  purpose ;  and  here,  too, 
we  acquired  better  habits  of  conversation,  everything 
being  studied  in  our  rules  which  might  prevent  our  dis- 
gusting  each  otlier.  From  henee  the  long  continuance  of 
the  club,  which  I  shall  have  frequent  occasion  to  speak 
further  of  hereafter. 

But  my  giving  this  account  of  it  here  is  to  show  some- 
thing  of  the  interest  I  liad,  every  one  of  these  exerting 
themselves  in  recommending  business  to  us.  Breintnal 
particularly  procured  us  from  the  Quakers  the  printing 
of  forty  sheets  of  their  history,  the  rest  being  done  by 
Keimer  ;  and  upon  this  we  worked  exceedingly  hard,  for 
the  price  was  low.  It  was  a  folio,  pro  patria  size,  in  pica, 
with  long  primer  notes.  I  composed  of  it  a  slieet  a  day, 
and  Meredith  worked  it  off  at  press  ;  it  was  often  eleven 
at  iiight,  and  sometimes  later,  before  I  had  finished  my 
distribution  for  the  next  day’s  work,  for  the  little  jobs 
sent  in  by  our  other  friends  now  and  then  put  us  back. 
But  so  determined  I  was  to  continué  doing  a  sheet  a  day 
of  the  folio,  that  one  night,  when,  having  imposed  my 
forms,  I  thought  my  day’s  work  over,  one  of  them  by 
accident  was  broken,  and  two  pages  reduced  to  pi,  I  im- 
mediately  distributed  and  composed  it  over  again  before 
I  went  to  bed  ;  and  this  industry,  visible  to  our  neigh- 
bors,  began  to  give  us  cliaracter  and  credit ;  particularly, 
I  was  told,  that  mention  being  made  of  the  new  printing- 
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office  at  the  merchants’  Every-night  club,  tbe  general 
opinión  was  that  it  must  fail,  tliere  being  already  two 
printers  in  the  place,  Keimer  and  Bradford ;  but  Dr. 
Baird  (whom  you  and  I  saw  many  years  after  at  his 


Bkadfokd's  Pkintinu  Office  and  Book  Store 
Adjoining  the  Oíd  London  Tavern  in  Philadelphia 


native  place,  St.  Andrew’s  in  Scotland)  gave  a  contrary 
opinión :  “  For  the  industry  o£  that  Franklin,”  says  he, 
“  is  superior  to  anything  I  ever  saw  of  the  kind  ;  I  see 
him  still  at  work  when  I  go  lióme  from  the  club,  and  he 
is  at  work  again  before  his  neighbors  are  out  of  bed.” 
This  struck  the  rest,  and  we  soon  after  liad  offers  from 
one  of  them  to  supply  us  with  stationery ;  but  as  yet  we 
did  not  clioose  to  engage  in  shop  business. 

I  mention  this  industry  the  more  particularly  and  the 
more  freely,  thougli  it  seems  to  be  talking  in  my  own 
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praise,  that  those  of  my  posterity  who  shall  reacl  it  may 
know  the  use  of  tliat  virtue,  when  they  see  its  effects  in 
my  favor  tliroughout  this  relation. 

George  Webb,  who  liad  found  a  female  friend  that 
lent  him  wherewith  to  purchase  liis  time  of  Keimer,  novv 
carne  to  offer  himself  as  a  journeyman  to  us.  We  could 
not  then  employ  him ;  but  I  foolishly  let  him  know  as  a 
secret  that  I  soon  intended  to  begin  a  newspaper,  and 
might  then  liave  work  for  him.  My  hopes  of  success,  as 
I  told  him,  were  founded  on  this,  that  the  then  only 
newspaper,  printed  by  Bradford,  was  a  paltry  tliing, 
wretchedly  managed,  no  way  entertaining,  and  yet  was 
profitable  to  him ;  I  therefore  thought  a  good  paper 
would  scarcely  fail  of  good  encouragement.  I  requested 
Webb  not  to  mention  it ;  but  he  told  it  to  Keimer,  who 
immediately,  to  be  beforehand  with  me,  published  pro- 
posals  for  printing  one  himself,  on  wliich  Webb  was  to 
be  employed.  I  resented  this ;  and  to  counteract  them, 
as  I  could  not  yet  begin  our  paper,  I  wrote  several 
pieces  of  entertainment  for  Bradford’s  paper,  under  the 
title  of  the  Busy  Body,  which  Breintnal  continued  some 
months.  By  this  means  the  attention  of  the  public  was 
fixed  on  that  paper,  and  Keimer’s  proposals,  which  we 
burlesqued  and  ridiculed,  were  disregarded.  He  began 
his  paper,  however,  and,  after  carrying  it  on  three  quar- 
ters  of  a  year,  with  at  most  only  ninety  subscribers,  he 
offered  it  to  me  for  a  trifle ;  and  I,  liaving  been  ready 
some  time  to  go  on  with  it,  took  it  in  hand  directly ;  and 
it  pro  ved  in  a  few  years  extremely  profitable  to  me.1 

1  The  exact  date  of  the  purchase  of  the  paper  was  Oct.  2,  1729.  Keimer’s  businesa 
declined  after  Franklin  and  Meredith  had  purchased  his  paper,  until  his  credit  was 
gone.  He  sold  his  printing  house  and  went  to  the  Barbadoes. 
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I  perceive  that  I  am  apt  to  speak  in  the  singular  num- 
ber,  though  our  partnership  still  continued ;  the  reason 
may  be  that,  in  fact,  the  whole  management  of  the  busi- 
ness  lay  upon  me.  Meredith  was  no  compositor,  a  poor 
pressman,  and  seldom  sober.  My  friends  lamented  my 
connection  with  him,  but  I  was  to  make  the  best  of  it. 

Our  first  papers  made  a  quite  different  appearance 
from  any  before  in  the  province ;  a  better  type,  and 
better  printed  ;  but  some  spirited  remarks  of  my  writ- 
ing,  on  the  dispute  then  going  on  between  Governor 
Burnet  and  the  Massachusetts  Assembly,  struck  the 
principal  people,  occasioned  the  paper  and  the  manager 
of  it  to  be  much  talked  of,  and  in  a  few  weeks  brought 
them  all  to  be  our  subscribers. 

Their  example  was  followed  by  many,  and  our  number 
went  on  growing  continually.  This  was  one  of  the  first 
good  effects  of  my  having  learned  a  little  to  scribble ; 
another  was,  that  the  leading  men,  seeing  a  newspaper 
now  in  the  hands  of  one  who  could  also  handle  a  pen, 
thought  it  convenient  to  oblige  and  encourage  me.  Brad- 
ford  still  printed  the  votes,  and  laws,  and  other  public 
business.  He  had  printed  an  acldress  of  the  House  to  the 
governor  in  a  coarse,  blundering  manner ;  we  reprinted 
it  elegantly  and  correctly,  and  sent  one  to  every  mem- 
ber.  They  were  sensible  of  the  difference ;  it  strength- 
ened  the  hands  of  our  friends  in  the  House,  and  they 
voted  us  their  printers  for  the  year  ensuing. 

Among  my  friends  in  the  House  I  must  not  forget 
Mr.  Hamilton,  before  mentioned,  who  was  then  returned 
from  England,  and  had  a  seat  in  it.  He  interested  him- 
self  for  me  strongly  in  that  instance,  as  he  did  in 
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many  others  afterward,  continuing  his  patronage  till 
his  death. 

Mr.  Vernon,  about  tliis  time,  put  me  in  mind  of  the 
debt  I  owed  him,  but  did  not  press  me.  I  wrote  him  an 
ingenuous  letter  of  acknowledgment,  craved  his  forbear- 
ance  a  little  longer,  which  he  allowed  me,  and  as  soon  as 
I  was  able,  I  paid  the  principal  with  interest,  and  many 
thanks ;  so  that  erratum  was  in  some  degree  corrected. 

But  now  another  difíiculty  carne  upon  me  which  I  liad 
never  the  least  reason  to  expect.  Mr.  Meredith’s  fatlier, 
who  was  to  have  paid  for  our  printing-house,  according 
to  the  expectations  given  me,  was  able  to  ad vanee  only 
one  hundred  pounds  currency,  which  liad  been  paid  ;  and 
a  hundred  more  was  due  to  the  merchant,  who  grew  im- 
patient,  and  sued  us  all.  We  gave  bail,  but  saw  that,  if 
the  money  could  not  be  raised  in  time,  the  suit  must 
soon  come  to  a  judgment  and  execution,  and  our  hope- 
ful  prospeets  must,  with  us,  be  ruined,  as  the  press  and 
letters  must  be  sold  for  payment,  perhaps  at  half  price. 

In  this  distress  two  true  friends,  wliose  kindness  I 
Iiave  never  forgotten,  ñor  ever  shall  forget  while  I  can 
remember  anything,  carne  to  me  separately,  unknown  to 
each  other,  and,  witliout  any  application  from  me,  offer- 
ing  each  of  them  to  advance  me  all  the  money  that 
should  be  necessary  to  enable  me  to  take  the  wliole  busi- 
ness  upon  myself,  if  that  should  be  practicable ;  but  they 
did  not  like  my  continuing  the  partnership  with  Mere- 
dith,  who,  as  they  said,  was  often  seen  drunk  in  the 
streets,  and  playing  at  low  games  in  ale-houses,  much  to 
our  discredit.  These  two  friends  were  William  Coleman 
and  Robert  Grace.  I  told  them  I  could  not  propose  a 
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separation  while  any  prospect  remained  of  the  Merediths’ 
fulfilling  their  part  of  our  agreement,  because  I  thought 
myself  under  great  obligations  to  them  for  what  tliey 
had  done,  and  would  do  if  they  could  ;  but,  if  they  finally 
failed  in  their  performance,  and  our  partnership  must 
be  dissolved,  I  should  then  think  myself  at  liberty  to 
accept  the  assistance  of  my  friends. 

Thus  the  matter  rested  for  some  time,  when  I  said  to 
my  partner,  “  Perhaps  your  father  is  dissatisfied  at  the 
part  you  have  undertaken  in  this  aífair  of  ours,  and  is 
unwilling  to  advance  for  you  and  me  what  he  would  for 
you  alone.  If  that  is  the  case,  tell  me,  and  I  will  resign 
the  whole  to  you,  and  go  about  my  business.”  “  No,” 
said  he,  “  my  father  has  really  been  disappointed,  and 
is  really  unable;  and  I  am  unwilling  to  distress  him 
further.  I  see  this  is  a  business  I  am  not  fit  for.  I  was 
bred  a  farmer,  and  it  was  a  folly  in  me  to  come  to  town, 
and  put  myself,  at  thirty  years  of  age,  an  apprentice  to 
learn  a  new  trade.  Many  of  our  Welsh  people  are  going 
to  settle  in  North  Carolina,  where  land  is  cheap.  I  am 
inclined  to  go  with  them,  and  follow  my  oíd  employ- 
ment.  You  may  find  friends  to  assist  you.  If  you  will 
take  the  debts  of  the  company  upon  you,  return  to  my 
father  the  hundred  pounds  he  has  advanced,  pay  my 
little  personal  debts,  and  give  me  thirty  pounds  and  a 
new  saddle,  I  will  relinquish  the  partnership,  and  leave 
the  whole  in  your  hands.”  I  agreed  to  this  proposal;  it 
was  drawn  up  in  writing,  signed,  and  sealed  immedi- 
ately.  I  gave  him  what  he  demanded,  and  he  went  soon 
after  to  Carolina,  from  whence  he  sent  me  next  year  two 
long  letters,  containing  the  best  account  that  had  been 
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given  of  that  country,  the  climate,  the  soil,  liusbandry, 
etc.,  for  in  those  matters  he  was  very  judicious.  I  printed 
them  in  the  papers,  and  they  gaye  great  satisfaction  to 
the  public. 

As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  I  recurred  to  my  two  friends ; 
and  because  I  would  not  give  an  unkind  preference  to 
eitheiyl  took  half  of  wliat  each  liad  oífered  and  I  wanted 
of  one,  and  half  of  the  other;  paid  off  the  company’s 
debts,  and  went  on  witli  the  Business  in  my  own  ñame, 
advertising  that  the  partnership  was  dissolved.  I  tliink 
this  was  in  or  about  the  year  1729. 1 

About  this  time  there  was  a  cry  among  the  people  for 
more  paper  money,  only  fifteen  thousand  pounds  being 
extant  in  the  province,  and  that  soon  to  be  sunk.  The 
wealthy  inhabitants  opposed  any  addition,  being  against 
all  paper  currency,  from  an  apprehension  that  it  would 
depreciate,  as  it  liad  done  in  New  England,  to  the  pre- 
judice  of  all  creditors.  We  liad  discussed  this  point  in 
our  Junto,  where  I  was  on  the  side  of  an  addition,  being 
persuaded  that  the  first  small  sum  struck  in  1723  liad 
done  much  good  by  increasing  the  trade,  employment, 
and  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  province,  since  I  now 
saw  all  the  oíd  houses  inliabited,  and  many  new  ones 
building:  whereas  I  remembered  well  that  when  I  first 
walked  about  the  streets  of  Philadelphia,  eating  my  roll, 
I  saw  most  of  the  houses  in  Walnut  Street,  between 
Second  and  Front  streets,  with  bilis  on  their  doors,  “  To 
be  let ;  ”  and  many  likewise  in  Chestnut  Street  and  other 
streets,  wliich  made  me  then  tliink  the  inhabitants  of  the 
city  were  deserting  it  one  after  another. 

1  The  exact  date  was  July  14,  1730.  S.-I.  p.  306. 
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Our  debates  possessed  me  so  fully  of  the  subject  that 
I  wrote  and  printed  an  anonymous  pamphlet  on  it,  en- 
titled,  The  JSature  and  Necessity  of  a  Paper  Currency. 
It  was  well  received  by  the  common  people  in  general ; 
but  the  rich  men  disliked  it,  for  it  increased  and  strength- 
ened  the  clamor  for  more  money,  and  they  happening  to 
have  no  writers  among  them  that  were  able  to  ansvver  it, 
their  opposition  slackened,  and  the  point  was  carried  by 
a  majority  in  the  House.  My  friends  there,  who  con- 
ceived  I  had  been  of  some  Service,  thonght  fit  to  reward 
me  by  employing  me  in  printing  the  money ;  a  very  pro- 
fitable  job  and  a  great  lielp  to  me.  This  was  another 
advantage  gained  by  my  being  able  to  write. 

The  utility  of  this  currency  became  by  time  and  expe- 
rience  so  evident  as  never  afterwards  to  be  much  dis- 
puted  ;  so  that  it  grew  soon  to  fifty-five  thousand  pounds, 
and  in  1739  to  eighty  thousand  pounds,  since  which  it 
aróse  during  war  to  upwards  of  three  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  pounds,  trade,  building,  and  inhabitants  all 
the  while  increasing,  though  I  now  think  there  are  limits 
beyond  which  the  quantity  may  be  hurtful. 

I  soon  after  obtained,  through  my  friend  Hamilton, 
the  printing  of  the  Newcastle  paper  money,1  another 
profitable  job  as  I  then  thought  it;  small  things  appear- 
ing  great  to  those  in  small  circumstances;  and  these,  to 
me,  were  really  great  advantages,  as  they  were  great 
encouragements.  He  procured  for  me,  also,  the  printing 
of  the  laws  and  votes  of  that  government,  which  con- 
tinued  in  my  hands  as  long  as  I  followed  the  business. 

1  That  is,  oí  the  paper  money  issued  by  the  government  of  “  the  Delaware  Coun- 
ties.” 
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I  now  opened  a  little  stationer’s  shop.  I  liad  in  it 
bíanks  of  all  sorts,  the  correctest  that  ever  appeared 
among  us,  being  assisted  in  that  by  my  friend  Breint- 
nal.  I  liad  also  paper,  parcliment,  cliapmen’s  books,  etc. 
One  Whitemarsh,  a  compositor  I  had  known  in  London, 
an  excellent  workman,  now  carne  to  me,  and  worked  with 
me  constantly  and  diligently ;  and  I  took  an  apprentice, 
the  son  of  Aquila  Rose. 

I  began  now  gradually  to  pay  oíf  the  debt  I  was  under 
for  the  printing-house.  In  order  to  secare  my  credit  and 
character  as  a  tradesman,  I  took  care  not  only  to  be  in 
reality  industrious  and  frugal,  but  to  avoid  all  appear- 
ances  to  the  contrary.  I  dressed  plainly  *,  I  was  seen  at 
no  places  of  idle  diversión.  I  never  went  out  a  fishing 
or  shooting ;  a  book,  indeed,  sometimes  debauched  me 
from  my  work,  but  that  was  seldom,  snug,  and  gave  no 
scandal ;  and,  to  show  that  I  was  not  above  my  business, 
I  sometimes  brought  home  the  paper  I  purchased  at  the 
stores  through  the  streets  on  a  wheelbarrow.  Thus  being 
esteemed  an  industrious,  tliriving  young  man,  and  paying 
duly  for  what  I  bought,  the  merchants  who  imported 
stationery  solicited  my  custom  ;  others  proposed  supply- 
ing  me  with  books,  and  I  went  on  swimmingly.  In  the 
mean  time,  Keimer’s  credit  and  business  declining  daily, 
he  was  at  last  forced  to  sell  his  printing-house  to  satisfy 
his  creditors.  He  went  to  Barbadoes,  and  there  lived 
some  years  in  very  poor  circumstances. 

His  apprentice,  David  Harry,  whom  I  had  instructed 
while  I  worked  with  him,  set  up  in  his  place  at  Pliila- 
delphia,  having  bought  his  materials.  I  was  at  first  ap- 
prehensive  of  a  powerful  rival  in  Harry,  as  his  friends 
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were  very  able,  and  had  a 
good  deal  of  interest.  I  there- 
fore  proposed  a  partnership 
to  bim,  wbich  he,  fortunately 
for  me,  rejected  with  scorn. 

He  was  very  proud,  dressed 
like  a  gentleman,  lived  expen- 
sively,  took  much  diversión 
and  pleasure  abroad,  ran  in 
debt,  and  neglected  his  busi- 
ness  ;  upon  wbich,  all  business 
left  hira  ;  and  finding  notliing 
to  do,  he  follovved  Keimer  to 
Barbadoes,  taking  the  print- 
ing-house  with  him.  Tliere 
tliis  apprentice  employed  his 
former  master  as  a  journey- 
man;  they  quarreled  often; 

Harry  went  continually  be- 
hindhand,  and  at  length  was 
forced  to  sell  his  types  and  re- 
turn  to  his  country  work  in 
Pennsylvania.  The  person 

that  bought  them  employed  Keimer  to  use  them,  but  in 
a  few  years  he  died. 

There  remained  now  no  competitor  with  me  at  Phila- 
delphia  but  the  oíd  one,  Bradford ;  who  was  rich  and 
easy,  did  a  little  printing  now  and  then  by  straggling 
hands,  but  was  not  very  anxious  about  the  business. 
However,  as  he  kept  the  post-ofíice,  it  was  imagined  he 
had  better  opportunities  of  obtaining  news ;  his  paper 
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was  thought  a  better  distributer  of  advertisements  tlian 
mine,  and  therefore  liad  many  more,  which  was  a  profit- 
able  thing  to  him,  and  a  disadvantage  to  me  ;  for,  though 
I  did  indeed  receive  and  send  papers  by  the  post,  yet 
the  public  opinión  was  otherwise,  for  what  I  did  send 
was  by  bribing  the  riders,  who  took  them  privately, 
Bradford  being  unkind  enough  to  forbid  it,  which  occa- 
sioned  some  resentment  on  my  part ;  and  I  thought  so 
meanly  of  him  for  it  that,  when  I  afterward  carne  into  liis 
situation,  I  took  care  never  to  imitate  it. 

I  had  hitherto  continued  to  board  witli  Godfrey  who 
lived  in  part  of  my  house  with  liis  wife  and  children,  and 
had  one  side  of  the  shop  for  liis  glazier’s  business,  though 
he  worked  little,  being  alwa}rs  absorbed  in  his  mathe- 
matics.  Mrs.  Godfrey  projected  a  match  for  me  with  a 
relation’s  daughter,  took  opportunities  of  bringing  us 
often  together,  till  a  serious  courtsliij)  on  my  part  ensued, 
the  girl  being  in  herself  very  deserving.  The  oíd  folks 
encouraged  me  by  continual  invitations  to  supper,  and 
by  leaving  us  together,  till  at  lengtli  it  was  time  to  ex- 
plain.  Mrs.  Godfrey  managed  our  little  treaty.  I  let  her 
know  that  I  expected  as  much  money  with  their  daughter 
as  would  pay  oíf  my  remaining  debt  for  the  printing- 
liouse,  which  I  believe  was  not  tlien  above  a  liundred 
pounds.  She  brought  me  word  they  had  no  sucli  sum  to 
spare ;  I  said  they  miglit  mortgage  their  house  in  the 
loan-office.  The  answer  to  this,  after  some  days,  was, 
that  they  did  not  approve  the  match  ;  that,  on  inquiry 
of  Bradford,  they  had  been  informed  the  printing  busi¬ 
ness  was  not  a  profitable  one ;  the  types  would  soon  be 
worn  out,  and  more  wanted  ;  that  S.  Keinier  and  D.  Harry 
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had  failed  one  after  the  other,  and  I  should  probably 
soon  follow  them ;  and,  therefore,  I  was  forbidden  the 
house,  and  the  daughter  shut  up. 

Whether  this  was  a  real  change  of  sentiment  or  only 
artífice,  on  a  supposition  of  our  being  too  far  engaged  in 
affection  to  retract,  and  therefore  that  we  should  steal  a 
marriage,  which  would  leave  them  at  liberty  to  give  or 
withhold  what  they  pleased,  I  know  not ;  but  I  suspected 
the  latter,  resented  it,  and  went  no  more.  Mrs.  Godfrey 
brought  me  afterwards  some  more  favorable  accounts  of 
their  disposition,  and  would  have  drawn  me  on  again; 
but  I  declared  absolutely  my  resolution  to  have  nothing 
more  to  do  witli  that  family.  This  was  resented  by  the 
Godfreys;  we  differed,  and  they  removed,  leaving  me 
the  whole  house,  and  I  resolved  to  take  no  more  inmates. 

But  this  affair  having  turned  my  thoughts  to  marriage, 
I  looked  round  me  and  made  overtures  of  acquaintance 
in  other  places ;  but  soon  found  that,  the  business  of  a 
printer  being  generally  thought  a  poor  one,  I  was  not  to 
expect  money  with  a  wife,  unless  with  such  a  one  as  I 
should  not  otherwise  think  agreeable.  ...  A  friendly 
correspondence  as  neighbors  and  oíd  acquaintances  had 
continued  between  me  and  Mrs.  Read’s  family,  who  all 
had  a  regard  for  me  from  the  time  of  my  first  lodging  in 
their  house.  I  was  often  invited  there  and  consulted  in 
their  affairs,  wherein  I  sometimes  was  of  Service.  I  pitied 
poor  Miss  Read’s  unfortunate  situation,  who  was  gen¬ 
erally  dejected,  seldom  cheerful,  and  avoided  company. 
I  considered  my  giddiness  and  inconstancy  when  in  Lon- 
don  as  in  a  great  degree  the  cause  of  her  unhappiness, 
though  the  mother  was  good  enough  to  think  the  fault 
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more  her  own  than  mine,  as  slie  had  prevented  our  mar- 
rying  before  I  went  thither,  and  persuaded  tbe  other 
match  in  my  absence.  Our  mutual  affection  was  revived, 
but  there  were  now  great  objections  to  our  unión.  The 
match  1  was  indeed  looked  upon  as  invalid,  a  preceding 
wife  being  said  to  be  living  in  England ;  but  this  could 
not  easily  be  proved,  because  of  the  distance;  and  though 
there  was  a  report  of  liis  death,  it  was  not  certain.  Then, 
thougb  it  should  be  true,  he  had  left  man}'  debts,  which 
his  successor  might  be  called  upon  to  pay.  We  ventured, 
however,  over  all  these  difficulties,  and  I  took  her  to 
wife,  September  1,  1730.  None  of  the  inconveniences 
happened  that  we  had  apprehended ;  she  proved  a  good 
and  faithful  helpmate,  assisted  me  much  by  attending 
the  shop ;  we  tlirove  together,  and  have  ever  mutualíy 
endeavored  to  make  eacli  other  happy.  Thus  I  corrected 
that  great  erratum  as  well  as  I  could. 

1  That  Í8,  the  marriage  between  Miss  Read  and  Rogers,  which  had  occurred  while 
Franklin  was  ¡n  England. 


VI.  The  Self-Made  Man 
1730-1736 


Comment.  In  tliis  period  of  his  life,  Franklin  began  to  reap 
some  reward  of  liis  years  of  effort.  By  industry  and  frugality 
lie  gained  a  competence ;  the  faithful  performance  of  obliga- 
tions  established  his  credit,  and,  by  the  part  he  took  in  public 
affairs  he  soon  earned  recognition  as  a  citizen  of  public  spirit. 
He  set  himself  the  task  of  influencing  his  fellow  countrymen, 
inculcating  in  his  paper  and  the  Almanac  the  practice  of  those 
habits  and  virtues  to  which  chiefly  he  attributed  his  own  success. 
Iri  short,  the  self-made  man  became  established  in  the  respect  of 
the  community  and  was  on  the  sure  road  to  fortune  and  suc¬ 
cess.  At  tliis  point,  ordinarily,  men  relax  tlieir  eíforts  for  self- 
improvement  and  in  the  place  of  study,  or  reading,  or  discussion 
with  “  ingenious  men  of  parts,”  become  absorbed  in  the  details 
of  business,  and  in  family  and  social  life,  or  interested  in  the 
accumulation  of  inoney.  With  Benjamin  Franklin  it  wasother- 
wise.  His  zeal  for  self-improvement  was  unabated.  He  studied 
French,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  by  tliis  means  was  able  to  fur- 
nisli  his  readers  with  news  and  literature  culled  from  the  best 
in  Europe.  Had  some  prophet  secretly  revealed  to  liirn  the 
course  of  his  future  life  he  could  scarcely  liave  set  about  prepa- 
ration  for  the  responsible  duties  to  come  with  greater  directness 
and  zeal.  He  once  penciled  on  the  marginof  hismanuscriptthe 
note,  “  Nothing  so  likely  to  make  a  man’s  fortune  as  virtue”  ;  but 
in  his  own  life  he  continued  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  and  the 
practice  of  virtue  with  unabated  zeal  after  fortune  was  already 
assured.  At  tliis  time,  also,  Franklin  began  to  devise  schemes 
of  public  utility,  and  the  skill  required  for  carrying  these 
forward  proved  an  effective  discipline  in  the  management  of 
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public  affairs.  Thus  it  liappened  that  he  was  called  upon, 
more  and  more  often,  to  direct  some  enterprise  of  wide  use- 
fulness,  or  to  fill  positions  of  trust. 

Franklin’s  Outline.  Library  erected.  Manner  of  conducting  tbe 
project.  Its  plan  and  utility.  Children.  Almauac.  The  use  I  inade 
of  it.  Great  industry.  Constant  study.  Father’s  Remark  and  Advice 
upon  Diligence.  Carolina  Partnership.  Learn  French  and  Germán. 
Journey  to  Boston  after  ten  years.  Affection  of  my  Brother.  His 
Death,  and  leaving  me  his  Son.  Art  of  Yirtue.  Occasion.  City 
Watch  amended. 

About  this  time,  our  club  meeting,  not  at  a  tavern,  but 
in  a  little  room  of  Mr.  Grace’s,  set  apart  for  tliat  parpóse, 
a  proposition  was  inade  by  me  that,  since  our  books  were 
often  referred  to  in  our  disquisitions  upon  the  queries, 
it  might  be  convenient  to  us  to  have  them  all  together 
where  we  met,  that  upon  occasion  they  might  be  con- 
sulted  ;  and  by  thus  clubbing  our  books  to  a  common 
library,  we  should,  while  we  liked  to  keep  them  together, 
have  eacli  of  us  the  advantage  of  using  the  books  of  all 
the  other  members,  which  would  be  nearly  as  beneficial 
as  if  each  owned  the  whole.  It  was  liked  and  agreed  to, 
and  we  filled  one  end  of  the  room  with  such  books  as 
we  could  best  spare.  The  number  was  not  so  great  as  we 
expected ;  and  though  they  liad  been  of  great  use,  yet 
some  inconveniences  occurring  for  want  of  due  care  of 
them,  the  collection,  after  about  a  year,  was  separated, 
and  each  took  his  books  home  ajrain. 

And  now  I  set  on  foot  my  first  project  of  a  public 
nature,  that  for  a  subscription  library.  I  drew  up  the 
proposals,  got  them  put  into  form  by  our  great  scrivener, 
Brockden,  and  by  the  lielp  of  my  friends  in  the  Junto, 
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procured  fifty  subscribers  of  forty  sliillings  each  to  begin 
with,  and  ten  shillings  a  year  for  fifty  years,  the  term 
our  company  was  to  continué.  We  afterwards  obtained 
a  cbarter,  the  company  being  increased  to  one  hundred  : 
this  was  the  mother  of  all  the  North  American  subscrip- 
tion  libraries,  now  so  numerous.  It  is  become  a  great 
thing  itself,  and  continually  increasing.  These  libraries 
have  improved  the  general  conversation  of  the  Ameri- 
cans,  made  the  common  tradesmen  and  farmers  as  in- 
telligent  as  most  gentlemen  from  other  countries,  and 
perhaps  have  contri buted  in  some  degree  to  the  stand  so 
generally  made  throughout  the  colonies  in  defence  of 
their  privileges. 

Mem°.  Thus  far  written  with  the  intention  express’d 
in  the  beginning  and  therefore  contains  several  little 
family  anecdotes  of  no  importance  to  others.  What  fol- 
lows  was  written  many  years  after  in  compliance  with 
the  advice  contained  in  these  letters,  and  accordingly 
intended  for  the  public.  The  affairs  of  the  Revolution 
occasioned  the  interruption. 

Note. — The  letters  mentioned  by  Franklin  in  the  above 
memorándum  present  the  best  description  and  criticism  of  the 
Autobiography  the  reader  can  have.  The  ñame  of  Benjamín 
Yaughan  is  familiar  to  students  of  American  history  on  account 
of  the  part  he  liad  in  the  negotiation  of  the  Treaty  of  París, 
1783.  After  more  than  a  century,  in  which  the  thirteen  United 
Colonies  have  become  a  great  nation  and  many  illustrious  men 
have  appeared,  we  still  accept  the  judgment  of  Benjamin 
Vaughan  in  regard  to  the  valué  and  usefulness  of  Franklin’s 
Autobiography  as  essentially  just  and  true.  D. 
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Letter  from  Mr.  Arel  James,  with  Notes  of  my  Life 
(receiyed  in  París). 

My  Dear  and  Honored  Friend  :  I  have  often  been 
desirous  of  writing  to  thee,  but  could  not  be  reconciled  to  the 
thought,  tliat  the  letter  might  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Brit- 
ish,  lest  some  printer  or  busy-body  should  publish  some  part  of 
the  contents,  and  give  our  friend  pain,  and  myself  censure. 

Some  time  since  there  fell  into  my  hands,  to  my  great  joy, 
about  twenty-three  pages  in  thy  own  handwriting,  containing 
an  account  of  the  parentage  and  life  of  thyself,  directed  to  thy 
son,  ending  in  the  year  1730,  with  which  there  were  notes, 
likewise  in  thy  handwriting;  a  copy  of  which  I  inclose,  in 
hopes  it  may  be  a  means,  if  thou  continued  it  up  to  a  later 
period,  that  the  first  and  latter  part  may  be  put  together  ;  and 
if  it  is  not  yet  continued,  I  hope  thee  will  not  delay  it.  Life  is 
uncertain,  as  the  preacher  tells ;  and  what  will  the  world  say 
if  kind,  humane,  and  benevolent  Ben.  Franklin  should  leave 
his  friends  and  the  world  deprived  of  so  pleasing  and  profit- 
able  a  work ;  a  work  which  would  be  useful  and  entertaining 
not  only  to  a  few,  but  to  millions  ?  The  influence  writings 
under  that  class  have  on  the  minds  of  youth  is  very  great,  and 
has  nowhere  appeared  to  me  so  plain,  as  in  our  public  friend’s 
journals.  It  almost  insensibly  leads  the  youth  into  the  resolu- 
tion  of  endeavoring  to  become  as  good  and  eminent  as  the 
journalist.  Should  tliine,  for  instance,  wlien  published  (and  I 
tliink  it  could  not  fail  of  it),  lead  the  youth  to  equal  the  indus- 
t,ry  and  temperance  of  thy  early  youth,  what  a  blessing  with 
that  class  would  such  a  work  be!  I  know  of  no  character 
living,  ñor  many  of  them  put  together,  who  has  so  much  in  his 
power  as  thyself  to  promote  a  greater  spirit  of  industry  and 
early  attention  to  business,  frugality,  and  temperance  with  the 
American  youth.  Not  that  I  think  the  work  would  have  no 
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other  merit  and  use  in  the  world,  far  from  it ;  but  the  first  is 
of  such  vast  importance  tliat  I  know  nothing  that  can  equal  it. 

The  foregoing  letter  and  the  minutes  accompanying  it 
being  shown  to  a  friend,  I  received  from  him  the  fol- 
lowing :  — 


Letter  from  Mr.  Benjamín  Vaughan.1 

París,  January  31,  1783. 

My  Dearest  Sir  :  Wlien  I  had  read  over  your  sheets  of 
minutes  of  the  principal  incidents  of  your  life,  recovered  for 
you  by  your  Quaker  acquaintance,  I  told  you  I  would  send  you 
a  letter  expressing  my  reasons  why  I  thouglit  it  would  be  use- 
ful  to  complete  and  publish  it  as  he  desired.  ...  As  the  terms 
I  am  inclined  to  use  may  tend  to  offend  a  person  of  your 
manners,  I  shall  only  tell  you  how  I  would  address  any  other 
person,  who  was  as  good  and  as  great  as  yourself,  but  less  dif- 
ñdent.  I  would  say  to  him,  Sir,  I  solicit  the  history  of  your 
life  from  the  follovving  motives  :  Your  history  is  so  remarkable, 
that  if  you  do  not  give  it,  somebody  else  will  certainly  give  it ; 
and  perhaps  so  as  nearly  to  do  as  much  harm,  as  your  own 
management  of  the  thing  might  do  good.  It  will  moreover  pre- 
sent  a  table  of  the  internal  circumstances  of  your  country, 
which  will  very  much  tend  to  invite  to  it  settlers  of  virtuous 
and  manly  minds.  And  considering  the  eagerness  with  which 
such  information  is  sought  by  them,  and  the  extent  of  your 
reputation,  I  do  not  know  of  a  more  efficacious  advertisement 
than  your  biography  would  give.  All  that  has  happened  to  you 
is  also  connected  with  the  detail  of  the  manners  and  situation 
of  a  rising  people  ;  and  in  this  respect  I  do  not  think  that  the 
writing  of  Caesar  and  Tacitus  can  be  more  interesting  to  a  true 
judge  of  human  nature  and  society.  But  these,  sir,  are  small 

1  Franklin  included  the  whole  of  this  letter  in  the  Autobiography ,  but  it  seema  best 
to  print  here  only  those  parta  that  refer  to  the  valué  of  thia  writing  to  posterity. 
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reasons,  in  my  opinión,  compared  with  the  chance  which  your 
life  will  give  for  the  forming  of  future  great  men ;  and  in 
conjunction  with  your  Art  of  Yirtue  (which  you  design  to 
publish)  of  improving  the  features  of  private  character,  and 
consequently  of  aiding  all  happiness,  botli  public  and  domestic. 
The  two  works  I  allude  to,  sir,  will  in  particular  give  a  noble 
rule  and  example  of  self-education.  School  and  other  educa- 
tion  constantly  proceed  upon  false  principies,  and  show  a 
clumsy  apparatus  pointed  at  a  false  mark ;  but  your  apparatus 
is  simple,  and  the  mark  a  true  one ;  and  while  parents  and 
young  persons  are  left  destitute  of  other  just  means  of  esti- 
mating  and  becoming  prepared  for  a  reasonable  course  in  life, 
your  discovery  that  the  thing  is  in  many  a  man’s  private 
power,  will  be  invaluable !  .  .  .  Your  biography  will  not 
merely  teach  self-education,  but  the  education  of  a  wise  man ; 
and  the  wisest  man  will  receive  lights  and  improve  bis  progress, 
by  seeing  detailed  the  conduct  of  another  wise  man.  And  why 
are  weaker  men  to  be  deprived  of  such  helps,  when  we  see  our 
race  has  been  blundering  on  in  the  dark,  almost  without  a 
guide  in  this  particular,  from  the  farthest  trace  of  time  ?  Show 
then,  sir,  how  much  is  to  be  done,  both  to  sons  and  fathers ; 
and  invite  all  wise  men  to  become  like  yourself,  and  other  men 
to  become  wise. 

The  little  private  incidents  which  you  will  also  liave  to 
relate,  will  have  considerable  use,  as  we  want,  above  all  things, 
rules  of  prudence  in  ordinary  affairs ;  and  it  will  be  curious  to 
see  how  you  have  acted  in  these.  It  will  be  so  far  a  sort  of  key 
to  life,  and  explain  many  things  that  all  men  ought  to  have 
once  explained  to  them,  to  give  them  a  chance  of  becoming 
wise  by  foresight.  The  nearest  thing  to  having  experience  of 
one’s  own,  is  to  have  other  people’s  affairs  brought  before  us 
in  a  shape  that  is  interesting ;  this  is  sure  to  happen  from  your 
pen  ;  our  affairs  and  manageinent  will  have  an  air  of  simplicity 
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or  importance  that  will  not  fail  to  strike ;  and  I  am  convinced 
you  have  conducted  them  with  as  mucli  originality  as  if  you 
liad  been  conducting  discussions  in  politics  or  philosophy ;  and 
what  more  worthy  of  experiments  and  System  (its  importance 
and  its  errors  considered)  than  human  life  ?  .  .  . 

But  being  tired  of  figuring  to  myself  a  character  of  which 
every  feature  suits  only  one  man  in  the  world,  without  giving 
him  the  praise  of  it,  1  ^hall  end  my  letter,  my  dear  Dr.  Frank- 
lin,  with  a  personal  application  to  your  proper  self.  I  am  ear- 


Chateau  at  Passy  in  which  Franklin  lived 


nestly  desirous,  then,  my  dear  sir,  that  you  should  let  the  world 
into  the  traits  of  your  genuine  character,  as  civil  broils  may 
otherwise  tend  to  disguise  or  traduce  it.  Considering  your  great 
age,  the  caution  of  your  character,  and  your  peculiar  style  of 
thinking,  it  is  not  likely  that  any  one  beside  yourself  can  be 
sufficiently  master  of  the  facts  of  your  life,  or  the  intentions 
of  your  mind.  Besides  all  this,  the  immense  revolution  of  the 
present  period,  will  necessarily  turn  our  attention  to  the  author 
of  it,  and  when  virtuous  principies  have  been  pretended  in  it, 
it  will  be  highly  important  to  show  that  such  have  really  influ- 
enced ;  and,  as  your  own  character  will  be  the  principal  one 
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to  receive  a  scrutiny,  it  is  proper  (even  for  its  effects  upon  your 
vast  and  rising  country,  as  well  as  upon  England  and  upon 
Europe)  that  it  should  stand  respectable  and  eternal.  .  .  . 
Take  then,  my  dear  sir,  this  work  most  speedily  in  liand  ;  shew 
yourself  good  as  you  are  good ;  températe  as  you  are  tempér¬ 
ate  ;  and  above  all  things,  prove  yourself  as  one,  who  from  your 
infancy  have  loved  justice,  liberty,  and  concord,  in  a  way  that 
has  made  it  natural  and  consistent  for  you  to  have  acted,  as 
we  have  seen  you  act  in  the  last  seventeen  years  of  your  life. 
Let  Englishmen  be  made  not  only  to  respect,  but  even  to  love 
you.  When  they  think  well  of  individuáis  in  your  native  coun¬ 
try,  they  will  go  nearer  to  thinking  well  of  your  country ;  and 
when  your  countrymen  see  themselves  well  thought  of  by 
Englishmen,  they  will  go  nearer  to  thinking  well  of  England. 
.  .  .  In  the  liope,  therefore,  that  you  will  listen  to  the  prayer 
addressed  to  you  in  this  letter,  I  beg  to  subscribe  myself,  my 
dearest  sir,  etc.,  etc., 

Signed,  Benj.  Vaughan. 

Continuation  of  the  Account  of  my  Life ,  begun  at  JPassy ,  near 
París ,  17 8  L 

It  is  some  time  since  I  received  the  above  letters,  but 
I  have  been  too  busy  till  now  to  think  of  complying  with 
the  request  they  contain.  It  might,  too,  be  much  better 
done  if  I  were  at  home  among  my  papers,  wliich  would 
aid  my  memory,  and  help  to  ascertain  dates ;  but  my 
return  being  uncertain,  and  having  just  now  a  little 
leisure,  I  will  endeavor  to  recollect  and  write  what  I  can  ; 
if  I  live  to  get  home,  it  may  there  be  corrected  and 
impro  ved. 

Not  having  any  copy  here  of  what  is  already  written, 
I  know  not  whether  an  account  is  given  of  the  means  I 
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used  to  establish  the  Pliiladelpliia  public  library,  which, 
from  a  small  beginning,  is  now  beeome  so  considerable, 
though  I  remember  to  have  come  down  to  near  the  time 
of  that  transaction  (1730).  I  will  therefore  begin  here 
with  an  account  of  it,  which  may  be  struck  out  if  found 
to  have  been  already  given. 

At  the  time  I  established  myself  in  Pennsylvania,  there 
was  not  a  good  bookseller’s  shop  in  any  of  the  colon ies 
to  the  south ward  of  Boston.  In  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia  the  printers  were  indeed  stationers  ;  they  sold  only 
paper,  etc.,  almanacs,  ballads,  and  a  few  common  school 
books.  Those  who  loved  reading  were  obliged  to  send  for 
tlieir  books  from  England  ;  the  members  of  the  Junto  liad 
each  a  few.  We  had  left  the  alehouse,  where  we  first 
met,  and  hired  a  room  to  hold  our  club  in.  I  proposed 
that  we  should  all  of  us  bring  our  books  to  that  room, 
where  they  would  not  only  be  ready  to  consult  in  our  con- 
ferences,  but  beeome  a  common  benefit,  each  of  us  being 
at  liberty  to  borrow  such  as  he  wished  to  read  at  home. 
This  was  accordingly  done,  and  for  some  time  contented 
us. 

Finding  the  advantage  of  this  little  collection,  I  pro¬ 
posed  to  render  the  benefit  from  books  more  common, 
by  cominencing  a  public  subscription  library.  I  drew  a 
sketch  of  the  plan  and  rules  that  would  be  necessary, 
and  got  a  skilful  conveyancer,  Mr.  Charles  Brockden,  to 
put  the  whole  in  form  of  articles  of  agreement  to  be  sub- 
scribed,  by  which  each  subscriber  engaged  to  pay  a  cer- 
tain  sum  down  for  the  first  purchase  of  books,  and  an 
annual  contribution  for  increasing  them.  So  few  were 
the  readers  at  that  time  in  Pliiladelphia,  and  the  major- 
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ity  of  us  so  poor,  that  I  was  not  able,  with  great  industry, 
to  find  more  than  fifty  persons,  mostly  young  tradesmen, 
willing  to  pay  down  for  this  purpose  forty  sliillings  each, 
and  ten  shillings  per  annum.  On  this  little  fund  we  be- 
gan.  The  books  were  imported ;  the  library  was  opened 
one  day  in  the  week  for  lending  to  the  subscribers,  on 
their  promissory  notes  to  pay  double  the  valué  if  not  duly 
returned.  The  institution  soon  manifested  its  utility,  was 
imitated  by  other  towns,  and  in  other  provinces.  The 
libraries  were  augmented  by  donations ;  reading  became 
fashionable ;  and  our  people,  having  no  public  amuse- 
ments  to  divert  their  attention  from  study,  became  better 
acquainted  with  books,  and  in  a  few  years  were  observed 
by  strangers  to  be  better  instructed  and  more  intelligent 
than  people  of  the  same  rank  generally  are  in  other 
countries. 

When  we  were  about  to  sign  the  above-mentioned  arti- 
cles,  whicli  were  to  be  binding  on  us,  our  heirs,  etc.,  for 
fifty  years,  Mr.  Brockden,  the  scrivener,  said  to  us,  “  You 
are  young  men,  but  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  any  of 
you  will  live  to  see  the  expiration  of  the  term  fixed  in  the 
instrument.”  A  number  of  us,  however,  are  yet  living ; 
but  the  instrument  was  after  a  few  years  rendered  nuil 
by  a  charter  that  incorporated  and  gave  perpetuity  to  the 
company. 

The  objections  and  reluctances  I  met  with  in  soliciting 
the  subscriptions  made  me  soon  feel  the  impropriety  of 
presenting  one’s  self  as  the  proposer  of  any  useful  pro- 
ject,  that  might  be  supposed  to  raise  one’s  reputation  in 
the  smallest  degree  above  that  of  one’s  neighbors,  when 
one  has  need  of  their  assistance  to  accomplish  that  pro- 
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ject.  I  therefore  put  myself  as  much  as  I  could  out  of 
sight,  and  stated  it  as  a  scheme  of  a  number  of  friends , 
who  had  requested  me  to  go  about  and  propose  it  to  such 
as  tliey  thought  lovers  of  reading.  In  this  way  my  affair 


The  Old  Libraky  Company  of  Philadelphia,  1799 

Statue  of  Franklin  ovei*  the  door 


went  on  more  smoothly,  and  I  ever  after  practised  it  on 
such  occasions ;  and  from  my  frequent  successes  can 
heartily  recommend  it.  The  present  little  sacrifice  of  your 
vanity  will  afterwards  be  amply  repaid.  If  it  remains  a 
vvhile  uncertain  to  whom  the  merit  belongs,  some  one 
more  vain  than  yourself  will  be  encouraged  to  claim  it, 
and  tlien  even  envy  will  be  disposed  to  do  you  justice  by 
plucking  those  assumed  feathers,  and  restoring  them  to 
their  right  owner. 

This  library  aíforded  me  the  means  of  improvement  by 
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constant  study,  for  which  I  set  apart  an  hour  or  two  each 
day,  and  thus  repaired  in  some  degree  the  loss  of  the 
learned  education  my  father  once  intended  for  me.  Read- 
ing  was  the  only  amusement  I  allowed  myself.  I  spent 
no  time  in  ta veras,  games,  or  frolics  of  any  kind  ;  and  my 
industry  in  my  business  continued  as  indefatigable  as  it 
was  necessary.  I  was  indebted  for  my  printing-house ;  I 
liad  a  young  family  coming  on  to  be  educated,  and  I  liad 
to  contend  with  for  business  two  printers,  who  were  estab- 
lished  in  the  place  before  me.  My  circumstances,  liow- 
ever,  grew  daily  easier.  My  original  liabits  of  frugal ity 
continuing,  and  my  father  having,  among  his  instructions 
to  me  when  a  boy,  frequently  repeated  a  proverb  of  Sol- 
omon,  “  Seest  thou  a  man  diligent  in  his  calling,  he  sliall 
stand  before  kings,  he  sliall  not  stand  before  mean  men,” 
I  from  tlience  considered  industry  as  a  means  of  obtain- 
ing  wealtli  and  distinction,  which  encouraged  me,  though 
I  did  not  think  that  I  sliould  ever  literally  stand  before. 
kings ,  which,  however,  has  since  happened ;  for  I  liave 
stood  before  five,  and  even  liad  the  honor  of  sitting  down 
with  one,  the  King  of  Denmark,  to  dinner. 

We  have  an  English  proverb  that  says,  “  He  that  would 
thrive ,  must  ask  his  wife .”  It  was  lucky  for  me  that  I 
liad  one  as  much  disposed  to  industry  and  frugality  as 
myself.  She  assisted  me  cheerfully  in  my  business,  fold- 
ing  and  stitching  pamphlets,  tending  shop,  purchasing 
oíd  linen  rags  for  the  paper  makers,  etc.,  etc.  We  kept 
no  idle  servants,  our  table  was  plain  and  simple,  our 
furniture  of  the  cheapest.  For  instan  ce,  my  breakfast  was 
a  long  time  bread  and  milk  (no  tea),  and  I  ate  it  out  of 
a  two-penny  earthen  porringer,  with  a  pewter  spoon.  But 
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mark  how  luxury  will  enter  families,  and  make  a  pro- 
gress,  in  spite  of  principie :  being  called  one  raorning  to 
breakfast,  I  found  it  in  a  China  bowl,  with  a  spoon  of 
sil  ver !  They  liad  been  bought  for  me  without  my  know- 
ledge  by  my  wife,  and  liad  cost  her  the  enormous  sum  of 
three-and-twenty  shillings,  for  which  she  liad  no  other 
excuse  or  apology  to  make,  but  that  she  thought  her 
husband  deserved  a  silver  spoon  and  China  bowl  as  well 
as  any  of  his  neighbors.  This  was  the  first  appearance  of 
píate  and  China  in  our  house,  which  afterward,  in  a 
course  of  years,  as  our  wealth  increased,  augmented  grad- 
ually  to  several  hundred  pounds  in  valué. 

I  liad  been  religiously  educated  as  a  Presbyterian  ;  and 
though  some  of  the  dogmas  of  that  persuasión,  sucli  as 
the  eterncil  deerees  of  God ,  election ,  reprobation ,  etc 
appeared  to  me  unintelligible,  others  doubtful,  and  I  early 
absented  myself  from  the  public  assemblies  of  the  sect, 
Sunday  being  my  studying  day,  I  never  was  without  some 
religious  principies.  I  never  doubted,  for  instance,  the 
existence  of  the  Deity ;  that  He  made  the  world,  and 
governed  it  by  his  Providence ;  that  the  most  acceptable 
Service  of  God  was  the  doing  good  to  man  ;  that  our  souls 
are  immortal ;  and  that  all  crime  will  be  punished,  and 
virtue  rewarded,  either  here  or  hereafter.  These  I  es- 
teemed  the  essentials  of  every  religión ;  and  being  to  be 
found  in  all  the  religions  we  liad  in  our  country,  I  re- 
spected  tliem  all,  though  with  different  degrees  of  respect, 
as  I  found  tliem  more  or  less  mixed  with  other  articles, 
which,  without  any  tendency  to  inspire,  promote,  or  eon- 
firm  morality,  served  principally  to  divide  us,  and  make 
us  unfriendly  to  one  another.  This  respect  to  all,  with  an 
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opinión  that  tlie  worst  liad  some  good  effects,  induced  me 
to  avoid  all  discourse  that  might  tend  to  lessen  the  good 
opinión  another  might  have  of  his  own  religión ;  and  as 
onr  province  increased  in  people,  and  new  places  of  wor- 
ship  were  continually  wanted,  and  generally  erected  liy 
voluntary  contribution,  my  mite  for  such  purpose,  what- 
ever  might  be  the  sect,  was  never  refused. 

Though  I  seldom  attended  any  public  worship,  I  had 
still  an  opinión  of  its  propriety,  and  of  its  utility  when 
rightly  conducted,  and  I  regnlarly  paid  my  annual  sub- 
scription  for  the  support  of  the  only  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter  or  meeting  we  had  in  Philadelphia.  He  used  to  visit 
me  sometimes  as  a  friend,  and  admonish  me  to  attend 
his  administrations,  and  I  was  now  and  then  prevailed  on 
to  do  so,  once  for  five  Sundays  successively.  Had  he  been 
in  my  opinión  a  good  preacher,  perhaps  I  might  have 
continued,  notwithstanding  the  occasion  I  had  for  the 
Sunday’s  leisure  in  my  course  of  study  ;  but  his  discourses 
were  chiefly  either  polemic  arguments,  or  explications  of 
the  peculiar  doctrines  of  our  sect,  and  were  all  to  me  very 
dry,  uninteresting,  and  unedifying,  since  not  a  single 
moral  principie  was  inculcated  or  enforced,  their  aim 
seeming  to  be  rather  to  make  us  Presbyterians  than  good 
eitizens. 

At  length  he  took  for  his  text  that  verse  of  the  fourth 
chapter  of  Philippians,  “  Finally,  brethren,  whatsoever 
things  are  true ,  honest,  just,  puré,  lovely,  or  of  good  re - 
port,  if  there  be  any  virtue ,  or  any  praise ,  think  on  these 
things And  I  imagined,  in  a  sermón  on  such  a  text,  we 
could  not  miss  of  having  some  morality.  But  he  confined 
himself  to  five  points  only,  as  meant  by  the  apostle,  viz. : 
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1.  Keeping  holy  the  Sabbath  day.  2.  Being  diligent  in 
reading  the  holy  Scriptures.  3.  Attending  duly  the  public 
worship.  4.  Partaking  of  the  Sacrament.  5.  Paying  a  due 
respect  to  God’s  miuisters.  These  might  be  all  good 
things  ;  but  as  they  were  not  the  kind  of  good  things  that 
I  expected  from  that  text,  I  despaired  of  ever  meeting 
with  them  from  any  other,  was  disgusted,  and  attended 
his  preaching  no  more.  I  had  some  years  before  composed 
a  little  Liturgy,  orform  of  prayer,  for  my  own  prívate 
use  (viz.,  in  1728),  entitled,  Articles  of  Belief  and  Acts 
of  Religión.  I  returned  to  the  use  of  this,  and  went  no 
more  to  the  public  assemblies.  My  conduct  might  be 
blamable,  but  I  leave  it,  without  attempting  further  to 
excuse  it ;  my  present  purpose  being  to  relate  facts,  and 
not  to  make  apologies  for  them. 

It  was  about  this  time  I  conceived  the  bold  and  ardu- 
ous  project  of  arriving  at  moral  perfection.  I  wished  to 
live  without  committing  any  fault  at  any  time  ;  I  would 
conquer  all  that  either  natural  inclination,  custom,  or 
company  might  lead  me  into.  As  I  knew,  or  thought  I 
knew,  what  was  right  and  wrong,  I  did  not  see  why  I  might 
not  always  do  the  one  and  avoid  the  other.  But  I  soon 
found  I  had  undertaken  a  task  of  more  difficulty  than  I 
had  imagined.  While  my  eare  was  employed  in  guarding 
against  one  fault,  I  was  often  surprised  by  another ;  habit 
took  the  advantage  of  inattention  ;  inclination  was  some- 
times  too  strong  for  reason.  I  concluded,  at  length,  that 
the  mere  speculative  conviction  that  it  was  our  interest  to 
be  completely  virtuous  was  not  sufficient  to  prevent  our 
slipping ;  and  that  the  contrary  habits  must  be  broken, 
and  good  ones  acquired  and  established,  before  we  can 
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have  any  dependence  on  a  steady,  uniform  rectitude  of 
conduct.  For  this  parpóse  I  therefore  contrived  the  fol- 
lowing  method. 

In  the  various  enumerations  of  the  moral  virtues  I  had 
met  with  in  iny  reading,  I  found  the  catalogue  more  or 
less  numerous,  as  different  writers  included  more  or  fewer 
ideas  under  the  same  ñame.  Temperance,  for  example, 
was  by  some  confined  to  eating  and  drinking,  while  by 
others  it  was  extended  to  mean  the  moderating  every 
other  pleasure,  appetite,  inclination,  or  passion,  bodily  or 
mental,  even  to  our  avarice  and  ambition.  I  proposed  to 
myself,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  to  use  rather  more 
ñames,  with  fewer  ideas  annexed  to  each,  than  a  few 
ñames  with  more  ideas  ;  and  I  included  under  tliir- 
teen  ñames  of  virtues  all  that  at  that  time  occurred  to 
me  as  necessary  or  desirable,  and  annexed  to  each  a  short 
precept,  which  fully  expressed  the  extent  I  gave  to  its 
meaning. 

These  ñames  of  virtues,  with  their  precepts  were  :  — 

1.  Temperance. 

Eat  not  to  dullness  ;  drink  not  to  elevation. 

2.  SlLENCE. 

Speak  not  but  what  may  benefit  others  or  yourself ; 
avoid  trifling  conversation. 


3.  Order. 

Let  all  y  our  things  have  their  places ;  let  each  part  of 
your  business  have  its  time. 
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4.  Resolution. 

Resol  ve  to  perform  what  you  ought ;  perform  without 
fail  wliat  you  resolve. 

5.  Frugality. 

Make  no  expense  but  to  do  good  to  others  or  yourself ; 
i.  e .,  waste  nothing. 

6.  Industry. 

Lose  no  time ;  be  always  employed  in  something  use- 
fnl ;  cut  off  all  unnecessary  actions. 

7.  SlNCERITY. 

Use  no  hurtful  deceit ;  think  innocently  and  justly ; 
and,  if  you  speak,  speak  accordingly. 

8.  JüSTICE. 

Wrong  none  by  doing  injuries,  or  omitting  the  benefits 
that  are  your  duty. 

9.  Moderation. 

Avoid  extremes  ;  forbear  resenting  injuries  so  much  as 
you  think  they  deserve. 

10.  Cleanliness. 

Tolérate  no  uncleanliness  in  body,  cloaths,  or  habita- 
tion. 

11.  Tranquility. 

Be  not  disturbed  at  trilles,  or  at  accidents  common  or 
unavoidable. 
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12.  CHASTITY. 

13.  Humility. 

Imitate  Jesús  and  Sócrates. 

My  intention  being  to  acquire  the  Jiabitude  of  all 
these  virtues,  I  judged  it  would  be  well  not  to  distract 
my  attention  by  attempting  the  whole  at  once,  but  to 
fix  it  on  one  o£  them  at  a  time  ;  and,  when  I  should  be 
master  of  that,  then  to  proceed  to  another,  and  so  on, 
till  I  should  have  gone  througli  the  thirteen  ;  and  as 
the  previous  acquisition  of  some  might  facilitate  the 
acquisition  of  certain  others,  I  arranged  them  with  that 
view,  as  they  stand  above.  Temperance  first,  as  it  tends 
to  procure  that  coolness  and  clearness  of  head,  which  is 
so  necessary  where  constant  vigilance  was  to  be  kept  up, 
and  guard  maintained  against  the  unremitting  attraction 
of  ancient  habits,  and  the  forcé  of  perpetual  temptations. 
This  being  acquired  and  established,  Silence  would  be 
more  easy ;  and  my  desire  being  to  gain  knowledge  at 
the  same  time  that  I  improved  in  virtue,  and  consider- 
ing  that  in  conversation  it  was  obtained  rather  by  the 
use  of  the  ears  than  of  the  tongue,  and  therefore  wishing 
to  break  a  habit  I  was  getting  into  of  prattling,  punning, 
and  joking,  which  only  made  me  acceptable  to  trifling 
company,  I  gave  Silence  the  second  place.  This  and  the 
next,  Order ,  I  expected  would  allow  me  more  time  for 
attending  to  my  project  and  my  studies.  Resolution , 
once  become  habitual,  would  keep  me  firm  in  my  en- 
deavors  to  obtain  all  the  subsequent  virtues ;  Frugality 
and  Industry  freeing  me  from  my  remaining  debt,  and 
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producing  affluence  and  independence,  would  make  more 
easy  the  practice  of  Sincerity  and  Justice,  etc.,  etc.  C011- 
ceiving  then,that,  agreeably  to  the  advice  of  Pythagoras 
in  his  Golden  Verses,  daily  examination  would  be  neces- 
sary,  I  contri  ved  the  follow- 
ing  rnethod  for  conducting 
that  examination. 

I  made  a  little  book,x  in 
which  I  allotted  a  page  for 
eacli  of  the  virtues.  I  ruled 
each  page  with  red  ink,  so 
as  to  have  seven  columns, 
one  for  each  day  of  the  week, 
marking  each  column  with  a 
letter  for  the  day.  I  crossed 
these  columns  with  thirteen 
red  lines,  marking  the  be- 
ginning  of  each  line  with  the 
first  letter  of  one  of  the  vir¬ 
tues,  on  which  line,  and  in 
its  proper  column,  I  might 
mark,  by  a  little  black  spot, 
every  fault  I  found  upon 
examination  to  have  been 
committed  respecting  that 
virtue  upon  that  day. 

I  determined  to  give  a  week’s  strict  attention  to  each 
of  the  virtues  successively.  Thus,  in  the  first  week,  my 
great  guard  was  to  avoid  every  the  least  offense  against 
Temperance ,  leaving  the  other  virtues  to  their  ordinary 

1  In  a  note  by  Franklin’s  grandson  the  date  of  this  little  book,  July  1, 1733,  is  given. 
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chance,  only  marking  every  evening  tlie  faults  of  the 
day.  Thus,  if  in  the  first  week  I  could  keep  my  first  line, 
marked  T,  clear  of  spots,  I  supposed  the  habit  of  that 
virtue  so  much  strengthened,  and  its  opposite  weakened, 
that  I  miglit  venture  extending  my  attention  to  inelude 
the  next,  and  for  the  following  week  keep  both  lines 
clear  of  spots.  Proceeding  thus  to  the  last,  I  could  go 
through  a  course  complete  in  thirteen  weeks,  and  four 
courses  in  a  year.  And  like  him  who,  having  a  garden 
to  weed,  does  not  attempt  to  eradicate  all  the  bad  herbs 
at  once,  which  would  exceed  liis  reach  and  his  streugth, 
but  works  on  one  of  the  beds  at  a  time,  and,  having 
accomplished  the  first,  proceeds  to  a  second,  so  I  should 
have,  I  hoped,  the  encouraging  pleasure  of  seeing  on  my 
pages  the  progress  I  made  in  virtue,  by  clearing  suc~ 
cessively  my  lines  of  their  spots,  till  in  the  end,  by  a 
number  of  courses,  I  should  be  happy  in  viewing  a  clean 
book,  after  a  thirteen  weeks’  daily  examination. 

This  my  little  book  liad  for  its  motto  these  lines  from 
Addison’s  Cato:  — 

“  Here  will  I  hold.  If  there  ’s  a  power  above  us 
(And  that  there  is,  all  nature  cries  aloud 
Through  all  lier  works),  He  must  delight  in  virtue; 

And  tliat  which  he  delights  in  must  be  happy.” 

Another  from  Cicero, 

“  O  vitse  Philosophia  dux  !  O  virtutum  indagatrix  expultrixque 
vitiorum  !  Unus  dies,  bene  et  ex  prseceptis  tuis  actus,  peccanti  im- 
mortalitati  est  anteponendus.”  1 

1  O  Love  of  Wisdom,  Ouide  of  life,  O  inculcator  of  virtues  and  corrector  of  faults ; 
one  day  well  spent  under  the  guidance  of  thy  precepts  outweiglis  an  immortality  oí 
sinning.  Cic.  Tuse.  V.  2.  4. 
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Another  from  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  speaking  of 
wisdom  01*  virtue  :  — 

“  Length  of  days  is  in  her  right  hand,  and  in  her  left  hand 
riches  and  honor.  Her  ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness,  and  all  her 
paths  are  peace.”  iii.  16,  17. 

And  conceiving  God  to  be  the  fountain  of  wisdom,  I 
thought  it  right  and  necessary  to  solicit  his  assistance 
for  obtaining  it ;  to  this  end  I  formed  the  following  lit- 
tle  prayer,  which  was  prefixed  to  my  tables  of  examina- 
tion,  for  daily  use. 

“  O  powerful  Goodness  !  bountiful  Father!  merciful  God  !  Increase 
in  me  that  wisdom  which  discovers  my  truest  interest.  Strengthen  my 
resolutions  to  perform  what  that  wisdom  dictates.  Accept  my  kind  offices 
to  thy  other  chddren  as  the  only  return  in  my  power  for  thy  continual 
favors  to  me.” 

I  used  also  sometimes  a  little  prayer  which  I  took 
from  Thomson’s  Poems,  viz.  :  — 

“  Father  of  light  and  life,  thou  Good  Supreme  ! 

O  teach  me  what  is  good  ;  teach  me  Thyself ! 

Save  me  from  folly,  vanity,  and  vice, 

From  every  low  pursuit;  and  fill  my  soul 
With  knowledge,  conscious  peace,  and  virtue  puré; 

Sacred,  substantial,  never-fading  bliss  !  ” 

The  precept  of  Order  requiring  that  every  part  of  my 
business  should  have  its  allotted  time ,  one  page  in  my 
little  book  contained  the  following  scheme  of  employ- 
ment  for  the  twenty-four  hours  of  a  natural  day. 


The  Morning. 

Question.  What  good  shall  I 
do  this  dfay  ? 


5  Rise,  wash,  and  address  Pow¬ 


erful  Goodness !  Contrive  day’s 
6  •  business,  and  take  the  resolution 


of  the  day  ;  prosecute  the  present 
7  study,  and  breakfast. 


8' 

2Q  ’  Work. 


11 J 
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Noon.  (12)  Read,  or  overlook  my  account8, 

(  1  )  and  diñe. 


Evening. 

Question.  What  good  have  I 
done  to-day  ? 


Night. 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

1 

2 

3 

4 


Work. 


Put  things  in 
Supper.  Music 
or  conversation. 
of  the  day. 


►  Sleep. 


their  places, 
or  diversión, 
Examination 


I  entered  upon  the  execution  of  tliis  plan  for  self- 
examination,  and  continued  it  with  occasional  intermis- 
sions  for  some  time.  I  was  surprised  to  find  myself  so 
much  fuller  of  faults  than  I  liad  imagined ;  but  I  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  them  diminish.  To  avoid  the 
trouble  of  renewing  now  and  then  my  little  book,  which, 
by  scraping  out  the  marks  on  the  paper  of  oíd  faults  to 
make  room  for  new  ones  in  a  new  course,  became  full 
of  holes,  I  transferred  my  tables  and  precepts  to  the 
ivory  leaves  of  a  memorándum  book,  on  which  the  lines 
were  drawn  with  red  ink,  that  made  a  durable  stain, 
and  on  those  lines  I  marked  my  faults  with  a  black  lead 
pencil,  which  marks  I  could  easily  wipe  out  with  a  wet 
sponge.  After  a  wliile  I  went  through  one  course  only 
in  a  year,  and  afterward  only  one  in  several  years,  till 
at  lengtli  I  omitted  them  entirely,  being  employed  in 
voyages  and  business  abroad,  with  a  multiplicity  of 
affairs  that  interfered  ;  but  I  always  carried  my  little 
book  with  me. 
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My  scheme  of  Order  gave  me  the  most  trouble  ;  and 
I  found  that,  tliough  it  might  be  practicable  where  a 
man’s  business  was  sucli  as  to  leave  him  the  disposition 
of  his  time,  that  of  a  journeyman  printer,  for  instance, 
it  was  not  possible  to  be  exactly  observed  by  a  master, 
who  must  mix  with  the  world,  and  often  receive  people 
of  business  at  their  own  liours.  Order ,  too,  with  regard 
to  places  for  things,  papers,  etc.,  I  found  extremely  difíi- 
cult  to  acquire.  I  had  not  been  early  accustomed  to  it, 
and,  having  an  exceeding  good  memory,  I  was  not  so 
sensible  of  the  inconvenience  attending  want  of  method. 
Tliis  article,  therefore,  cost  me  so  much  painful  atten- 
tion,  and  my  faults  in  it  vexed  me  so  much,  and  I  made 
so  little  progress  in  amendment,  and  had  such  frequent 
relapses,  that  I  was  almost  ready  to  give  up  the  attempt, 
and  content  myself  with  a  faulty  character  in  that  re- 
spect,  like  the  man  who,  in  buying  an  axe  of  a  smith, 
my  neighbor,  desired  to  have  the  whole  of  its  surface  as 
bright  as  the  edge.  The  smith  consented  to  grind  it  bright 
for  him  if  he  would  turn  the  wheel;  he  turned,  while  the 
smith  pressed  the  broad  face  of  the  axe  hard  and  heavily 
on  the  stone,  which  made  the  turning  of  it  very  fatiguing. 
The  man  carne  every  now  and  then  from  the  wheel  to 
see  how  the  work  went  on,  and  at  length  would  take 
his  axe  as  it  was,  without  farther  grinding.  “  No,”  said 
the  smith,  “  turn  on,  turn  on  ;  we  shall  have  it  bright  by 
and  by ;  as  yet,  it  is  only  speckled.”  “Yes,”  says  the 
man ,  “  but  I  think  I  lilce  a  speclded  axe  best .”  And  I 
believe  this  may  have  been  the  case  with  many,  who, 
having,  for  want  of  some  such  means  as  I  employed, 
found  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  good  and  breaking  bad 
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habits  in  other  points  of  vice  and  virtue,  liave  given  up 
tlie  struggle,  and  concluded  tliat  “  a  speckled  axe  ivas 
best for  something,  tliat  pretended  to  be  reason,  was 
every  now  and  tben  suggesting  to  me  that  sucb  extreme 
nicety  as  I  exacted  of  myself  might  be  a  kind  of  foppery 
in  moráis,  which,  if  it  were  known,  would  make  me 
ridiculous ;  that  a  perfect  character  might  be  attended 
with  the  inconvenienoe  of  being  envied  and  hated  ;  and 
that  a  benevolent  man  should  allow  a  few  faults  in  him- 
self,  to  keep  his  friends  in  countenance. 

In  truth,  I  found  myself  incorrigible  with  respect  to 
Order ;  and  now  I  am  grown  oíd,  and  my  memory  bad, 
I  feel  very  sensibly  the  want  of  it.  But,  on  the  whole, 
though  I  never  arrived  at  the  perfection  I  had  been  so 
ambitious  of  obtaining,  but  fell  far  short  of  it,  yet  I  was, 
by  the  endeavor,  a  better  and  a  happier  man  than  I  other- 
wise  should  have  been  if  I  had  not  attempted  it ;  as  those 
who  aim  at  perfect  writing  by  imitating  the  engraved 
copies,  though  they  never  reach  the  wished-for  excellence 
of  those  copies,  their  hand  is  mended  by  the  endeavor, 
and  is  tolerable  while  it  continúes  fair  and  legible. 

It  may  be  well  my  posterity  should  be  informed  that 
to  this  little  artífice,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  their  an- 
cestor  owed  the  constant  felicity  of  his  life,  down  to  his 
79tli  year,  in  which  this  is  written.  What  reverses  may 
attend  the  remainder  is  in  the  hand  of  Providence ;  but, 
if  they  arrive,  the  reflection  on  past  happiness  enjoyed 
ought  to  help  his  bearing  tliem  with  more  resignation. 
To  Temperance  he  ascribes  his  long-continued  health, 
and  what  is  still  left  to  him  of  a  good  constitution  ;  to 
Industry  and  Frugality,  the  early  easiness  of  his  circum- 
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stances  and  acquisition  of  his  fortune,  with  all  tliat  know- 
ledge  that  enabled  him  to  be  a  useful  citizen,  and 
obtained  for  him  some  degree  of  reputation  among  tlie 
learned;  to  Sincerity  and  Justice,  the  confidence  of  his 
eountry  and  the  honorable  employs  it  conferred  upon 
him  ;  and  to  the  joint  influence  of  the  whole  mass  of  the 
virtues,  even  in  the  imperfeet  state  he  was  able  to  acquire 
tliera,  all  that  evenness  of  temper,  and  that  cheerfulness 
in  conversation,  which  makes  his  company  still  sought 
for,  and  agreeable  even  to  his  younger  acquaintance.  I 
hope,  therefore,  that  some  of  my  descendants  may  follovv 
the  example  and  reap  the  benefit. 

It  will  be  remarked  that,  though  my  scheme  was  not 
wholly  without  religión,  there  was  in  it  no  mark  of  any 
of  the  distinguishing  tenets  of  any  particular  sect.  I  had 
purposely  avoided  them;  for,  being  fully  persuaded  of 
the  utility  and  excellency  of  my  method,  and  that  it 
might  be  serviceable  to  people  in  all  religions,  and 
intending  some  time  or  other  to  publish  it,  I  would  not 
have  anything  in  it  that  should  prejudice  any  one,  of  any 
sect,  against  it.  I  purposed  writing  a  little  comment  on 
each  virtue,  in  which  I  would  have  shown  the  advantages 
of  possessing  it,  and  the  mischiefs  attending  its  opposite 
vice ;  and  I  should  have  called  my  book  The  Art  of 
Virtue,1  because  it  would  have  shown  the  means  and 
manner  of  obtaining  virtue,  which  would  have  distin- 
guished  it  from  the  mere  exhortation  to  be  good,  that 
does  not  inst.ruct  and  indícate  the  means,  but  is  like  the 
apostle’s  man  of  verbal  charity,  who  only  without  show- 
ing  to  the  naked  and  hungry  how  or  where  tliey  might 

1  A  marginal  note  reada,  “Nothing  so  likely  to  make  a  man’s  fortune  aa  Virtue.”  m 
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ge t  clothes  or  vietuals  exhorted  them  to  be  fed  and 
clothed.  —  James  ii.  15,  16. 

But  it  so  happened  tbat  my  intentíon  of  writing  and 
publisbing  tbis  eomment  was  never  f ulfilled.  I  did,  indeed, 
from  time  to  time,  put  down  short  hints  of  tbe  senti- 
ments.  reasonings,  etc.,  to  be  made  nse  of  in  it,  some  of 
wbich  I  have  still  by  me  ;  but  tbe  necessary  cióse  atten- 
tion  to  priva  te  business  in  tbe  earlier  part  of  my  life,  and 
public  business  since.  bave  occasioned  my  postponing  it ; 
for,  it  being  connected  in  my  mind  with  a  great  and 
extensire  project ,  tbat  required  tbe  wbole  man  to  execute, 
and  which  an  unforeseen  succession  of  employs  prevented 
my  attending  to,  it  bas  bitberto  remained  unfinisbed. 

In  tbis  piece  it  was  my  design  to  explain  and  enforce 
tbis  doctrine,  tbat  vicious  actions  are  not  hurtful  because 
tbey  are  forbidden,  but  forbidden  because  tbey  are  burt- 
ful,  tbe  nature  of  man  alone  considered ;  and  it  was,  tbere- 
fore,  every  one’s  interest  to  be  virtuous  wbo  wisbed  to  be 
happv  even  in  tbis  world ;  and  I  sbould,  from  tbis  cir- 
cumstance  (tbere  being  always  in  tbe  world  a  number  of 
ricb  mercbants,  nobility,  States,  and  priDces,  who  bave 
need  of  bonest  instruments  for  tbe  management  of  tbeir 
affairs,  and  sucb  being  so  rare),  have  endeavored  to  con- 
vince  young  persons  that  no  qualities  were  so  likely 
to  make  a  poor  man's  fortune  as  those  of  probity  and 
integrity. 

My  list  of  virtues  contained  at  first  but  twelve :  but 
a  Quaker  friend  having  kindly  informed  me  tbat  I  was 
generally  thought  proud ;  tbat  my  pride  sbowed  itself 
f requently  in  conversation ;  tbat  I  was  not  content  with 
being  in  tbe  right  wben  discussing  any  point,  but  was 
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overbearing,  and  rather  insolent,  of  which  he  convinced 
me  by  mentioning  several  instances  ;  I  determined  en- 
deavoring  to  cure  myself,  if  I  could,  of  this  vice  or  folly 
among  the  rest,  and  I  added  Humility  to  my  list,  giving 
an  extensive  meaning  to  the  word. 

I  cannot  boast  of  much  success  in  acquiring  the  reality 
of  this  virtue,  but  I  had  a  good  deal  with  regard  to  the 
appearance  of  it.  I  made  it  a  rule  to  forbear  all  direct 
contradiction  to  the  sentiments  of  others,  and  all  positive 
assertion  of  my  own.  I  even  forbid  myself,  agreeably 
to  the  oíd  laws  of  our  Junto,  the  use  of  every  word  or 
expression  in  the  language  that  imported  a  fixed  opinión, 
such  as  certainly ,  undoubtedly ,  etc.,  and  I  adopted,  in- 
stead  of  them,  I  conceive ,  I  apprehend ,  or  I  imagine 
a  thing  to  be  so  or  so ;  or  it  so  appears  to  me  at  pre- 
sent.  When  another  asserted  something  that  I  thought 
an  error,  I  denied  myself  the  pleasure  of  contradicting 
him  abruptly,  and  of  showing  immediately  some  absurd- 
ity  in  his  proposition  ;  and  in  answering  I  began  by  ob- 
serving  that  in  certain  cases  or  circumstances  his  opinión 
would  be  right,  but  in  the  present  case  there  appeared 
or  seemed  to  me  some  difference,  etc.  I  soon  found  the 
advantage  of  this  change  in  my  manner  ;  the  conversa- 
tions  I  engaged  in  went  on  more  pleasantly.  The  modest 
way  in  which  I  proposed  my  opinions  procured  them  a 
readier  reception  and  less  contradiction  ;  I  had  less  mor¬ 
tificaron  when  I  was  found  to  be  in  the  wrong,  and  I 
more  easily  prevailed  with  others  to  give  up  their  mis- 
takes  and  join  with  me  when  I  happened  to  be  in  the  right. 

And  this  mode,  which  1  at  first  put  on  with  some  vio- 
lence  to  natural  inclination,  became  at  length  so  easy, 
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and  so  habitual  to  me,  that  perhaps  for  these  fifty  years 
past  no  one  has  ever  heard  a  dogmatical  expression 
escape  me.  And  to  this  habit  (after  my  charaeter  of 
integrity)  I  think  it  principally  owing  that  I  had  early 
so  much  weight  with  my  fellow-citizens  when  I  proposed 
new  institutions,  or  alterations  in  the  oíd,  and  so  much 
influence  in  public  councils  when  I  became  a  member; 
for  I  was  but  a  bad  speaker,  never  eloquent,  subjeet  to 
much  hesitation  in  my  choice  of  words,  hardly  correct  in 
language,  and  yet  I  generally  carried  my  points. 

In  reality,  there  is,  perhaps,  no  one  of  our  natural 
passions  so  hard  to  subdue  as  pride.  Disguise  it,  strug- 
gle  with  it,  beat  it  down,  stifle  it,  mortify  it  as  much  as 
one  pleases,  it  is  still  alive,  and  will  every  now  and  then 
peep  out  and  show  itself ;  you  will  see  it,  perhaps,  often 
in  this  history ;  for,  even  if  I  could  conceive  that  I  had 
completely  overeóme  it,  I  should  probably  be  proud  of 
my  humility. 

[Thus  far  written  at  Passy,  1784.] 

[I  am  now  about  to  write  at  home,  August,  1788,  but 
cannot  have  the  help  expected  from  my  papers,  many  of 
them  being  lost  in  the  war.  I  have,  however,  found  the 
following.] 1 

Having  mentioned  a  great  and  extensive  project  which 
I  had  conceived,  it  seems  proper  that  some  account 
should  be  here  given  of  that  project  and  its  object.  Its 
first  rise  in  my  mind  appears  in  the  following  little 
paper,  accidentally  preserved,  viz. :  — 

Observations  on  my  reading  history,  in  Library,  May 
19,  1731. 


1  Written  in  the  margin  in  the  original  manuscript. 
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“That  the  great  affairs  of  the  worid,  tlie  wars,  revolu- 
tions,  etc.,  are  carried  on  and  affected  by  parties. 

“  That  the  view  of  these  parties  is  their  present  gen¬ 
eral  interest,  or  what  they  take  to  be  such. 

“  That  the  different  views  of  these  different  parties 
occasion  all  confusión. 

“  That  while  a  party  is  carrying  on  a  general  design, 
each  man  has  his  particular  private  interest  in  view. 

“  That  as  soon  as  a  party  has  gained  its  general  point, 
each  member  becomes  intent  upon  his  particular  inter¬ 
est  ;  which,  thwarting  others,  breaks  that  party  into 
divisions,  and  occasions  more  confusión. 

“  That  few  in  public  affairs  act  from  a  mere  view  of 
the  good  of  their  country,  whatever  they  may  pretend ; 
and,  though  their  actings  bring  real  good  to  their 
country,  yet  men  primarily  considered  that  their  own 
and  their  country’s  interest  was  united,  and  did  not  act 
from  a  principie  of  benevolence. 

“  That  fewer  still,  in  public  affairs,  act  with  a  view  to 
the  good  of  mankind. 

“  There  seems  to  me  at  present  to  be  great  occasion 
for  raising  a  United  Party  for  Virtue,  by  forming  the 
virtuous  and  good  men  of  all  nations  into  a  regular  body, 
to  be  governed  by  suitable,  good,  and  wise  rules,  which 
good  and  wise  men  may  probably  be  more  unanimous  in 
their  obedience  to,  than  common  people  are  to  common 
laws. 

“  I  at  present  think  that  whoever  attempts  this  aright, 
and  is  well  qualified,  cannot  fail  of  pleasing  God,  and  of 
meeting  with  success.  B.  F.” 

Revolving  this  project  in  my  mind,  as  to  be  undertaken 
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hereafter.,  when  my  circumstances  should  afiord  me  the 
necessary  leisure,  I  put  down  from  time  to  time,  on 
pieces  of  paper,  such  thoughts  as  occurred  to  me  respect- 
ing  it.  Most  of  these  are  lost ;  but  I  find  one  purport- 
ing  to  be  the  substance  of  an  intended  creed,  containing, 
as  I  thought,  the  essentials  of  every  known  religión,  and 
being  free  of  everything  that  might  shock  the  professors 
of  any  religión.  It  is  expressed  in  these  words,  viz. :  1  — 

“  That  there  is  one  God,  who  made  all  things. 

“  That  He  goverus  the  world  by  his  providence. 

“  That  He  ought  to  be  worshipped  by  adoration, 
prayer,  and  thanksgiving. 

“  But  that  the  most  acceptable  Service  of  God  is  doing 
good  to  man. 

“  That  the  soul  is  immortal. 

“  And  that  God  will  certainly  reward  virtue  and  pun- 
ish  vice,  either  here  or  hereafter.’, 

My  ideas  at  that  time  were  that  the  sect  should  be 
begun  and  spread  at  first  among  young  and  single  men 
only ;  that  each  person  to  be  initiated  should  not  only 
declare  his  assent  to  such  creed,  but  should  have  exer- 
cised  himself  with  the  thirteen  weeks’  examination  and 
practice  of  the  virtues,  as  in  the  before-mentioned 
model ;  that  the  existence  of  such  a  society  should  be 
kept  a  secret,  till  it  was  become  considerable,  to  prevent 
solicitations  for  the  admission  of  improper  persons,  but 
that  the  members  should  each  of  them  search  among  his 
acquaintance  for  ingenuous,  well-disposed  youths,  to 
whom,  with  prudent  caution,  the  scheme  should  be  gradu- 

1  This  creed  is  essentially  the  same  as  the  expression  of  relígious  belief  written  by 
Franklin  in  his  eighty-fifth  year  in  answer  to  a  request  made  by  an  oíd  friend,  Presi- 
dent  Ezra  Stiles,  of  Yale  College.  A  quotation  from  this  letter  is  given  on  p.  368. 
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ally  communicated ;  that  the  members  should  engage  to 
afford  their  advice,  assistance,  and  support  to  each  other 
in  promoting  one  another’s  interests,  business,  and  ad- 
vancement  in  life;  that,  for  distinction,  we  should  be 
called  The  Society  of  the  Free  and  Easy :  free,  as 
being,  by  the  general  practice  and  habit  of  the  virtues, 
free  from  the  dominión  of  vice;  and  particularly  by  the 
practice  of  industry  and  frugality,  free  from  debt,  which 
exposes  a  man  to  confinement,  and  a  species  of  slavery 
to  his  creditors. 

This  is  as  much  as  I  can  now  recollect  of  the  project, 
except  that  I  communicated  it  in  part  to  two  young  men, 
who  adopted  it  with  some  enthusiasm ;  but  my  then  nar- 
row  circumstances,  and  the  necessity  I  was  under  of 
sticking  cióse  to  my  business,  occasioned  my  postponing 
the  further  prosecution  of  it  at  that  time ;  and  my  multi- 
farious  occupations,  public  and  prívate,  induced  me  to 
continué  postponing,  so  that  it  has  been  omitted  till  I 
have  no  longer  strength  or  activity  left  sufíicient  for 
such  an  enterprise ;  though  I  am  still  of  opinión  that  it 
was  a  practicable  scheme,  and  might  have  been  very 
useful,  by  forming  a  great  number  of  good  citizens ;  and 
I  was  not  discouraged  by-the  seeming  magnitude  of  the 
undertaking,  as  I  have  always  thought  that  one  man  of 
tolerable  abilities  may  work  great  changes,  and  accom- 
plish  great  affairs  among  mankind,  if  he  first  forms  a 
good  plan,  and,  cutting  off  all  amusements  or  other  em- 
ployments  that  would  divert  his  attention,  makes  the 
execution  of  that  same  plan  his  solé  study  and  busi¬ 
ness. 

In  1732  I  first  published  my  Almanac,  under  the 
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ñame  of  Richard  Saunders ;  it  was  continued  by  me 
about  twenty-five  years,  commonly  called  P oor Richard? s 
Almanac.  I  endeavored  to  make  it  both  entertaining 
and  useful ;  and  it  accordingly  carne  to  be  in  such  de- 
mand,  that  I  reaped  considerable  profit  from  it,  vending 
annually  near  ten  thousand.  And  observing  that  it  was 
generally  read,  scarce  any  neighborhood  in  the  province 
being  without  it,  I  considered  it  as  a  proper  vehicle  for 
conveying  instruction  among  the  common  people,  who 
bought  scarcely  any  other  books ;  I  therefore  íilled  all 
the  little  spaces  that  occurred  between  the  remarkable 
days  in  the  calendar  with  proverbial  sentences,  chiefly 
such  as  inculcated  industry  and  frugality  as  the  means 
of  procuring  wealth,  and  thereby  securing  virtue ;  it 
being  more  difíicult  for  a  man  in  want  to  act  always 
honestly,  as,  to  use  here  one  of  those  proverbs,  it  is  hard 
for  an  empty  sacJc  to  stand  upright . 

These  proverbs,  which  contained  the  wisdom  of  many 
ages  and  nations,  I  assembled  and  formed  into  a  con- 
nected  discourse  prefixed  to  the  Almanac  of  1757,  as 
the  liarangue  of  a  wise  oíd  man  to  the  people  attending 
an  auction.  The  bringing  all  these  scattered  counsels 
thus  into  a  focus  enabled  them  to  make  greater  impres- 
sion.  The  piece,  being  universally  approved,  was  copied 
in  all  the  newspapers  of  the  Continent ;  reprinted  in 
Britain  on  a  broadside,  to  be  stuck  up  in  houses ;  two 
translations  were  made  of  it  in  French,  and  great  num- 
bers  bought  by  the  clergy  and  gentry,  to  distribute  gratis 
among  their  poor  parishioners  and  tenants.  In  Pennsyl- 
vania,  as  it  discouraged  useless  expense  in  foreign  super- 
fluities,  some  thought  it  had  its  share  of  influence  in 
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Poor  Richard,  1733. 


A  N 


Almanack 

For  the  Year  of  Chrift 

1 


7 


3  3 


producing  that  growing  plenty  of  money  which  was 
observable  for  several  years  after  its  publication. 

I  considered  my  newspaper,  also,  as  another  means 

of  eommunicating  in-  _ _ _ _ 

struction,  and  in  that 
view  frequently  re- 
printed  in  it  extracts 
from  the  Spectator , 
and  other  moral  wri- 
ters ;  and  sometimes 
published  littlepieces 
of  my  own,  which  had 
been  first  composed 
for  reading  in  our 
Junto.  Of  these  are 
a  Socratic  dialogue, 
tending  to  pro  ve  that, 
whatever  mightbehis 
parts  and  abilities,  a 
vicious  man  could  not 
properly  be  called  a 
man  of  sense;  and  a 
discourse  on  self-de- 
nial,  showing  that  vir- 
tue  was  not  secure  till 
its  practice  became 
a  habitude,  and  was 
free  from  the  oppo- 
sition  of  contrary 
inclinations.  These 
may  be  found  in  the  papers  about  the  beginning  of  1735. 


Being  the  Firft  after  LEAP  YEAR: 

And  maltes  J!nc*  the  Creas  ion  Y  can 

By  the  Account  of  the  Eaftcrn  Gruís  7241 

By  the  Latín  Church,  when  G  em.  Y*  6<)ii 

By  the  Computation  of  IV.  IV  j742 

By  the  Román  CKronology 
By  the  Jev/itb  Rabbies 

Wherein  is  ccmtahed 
The  Lunations,  Eclipfes,  Judgmem  of 

the  Wcather,  Spring  Tides,  Planets  Motions  & 
murual  Afpe&s,  Sun  and  Moons  Rifing  and  Sct- 
ting,  Lcngth  ofDays,  Time  of  High  Water, 
Fairs,  Courtr,  and  obfcrvable  Days 

Fitted  tothe  Latitudeof  Forry  Degrees, 

and  a  Meridian  of  Five  Hours  Weít  from  London, 
hut  may  without  fenílMc  Error,  ferve  all  the  ad- 
jacent  Places,  even  from  Nezvfoundland  ro  South- 
Carolina. 


hy  RICHARD  SJUNDERS,  Philom. 


PHILA  DELPHI  A: 

Pilnted  and  fold  by  B.  FRANKLW,  at  the  New 
_ Printing  Office  ncar  the  Marker. 


Tbc  Third  Imptcífion. 


Reduced  Fac-simile  of  the  Title-Page 
of  Poor  Richard’s  Almanac 
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In  the  conduct  of  my  newspaper,  I  carefully  excluded 
all  libelling  and  personal  abuse,  which  is  of  late  years 
become  so  disgraceful  to  our  country.  Whenever  I  was 
solicited  to  insert  anything  of  that  kind,  and  the  writers 
pleaded,  as  they  generally  did,  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
and  that  a  newspaper  was  like  a  stage-coach,  in  which 
any  one  who  would  pay  had  a  right  to  a  place,  my  answer 
was,  that  I  would  print  the  piece  separately  if  desired, 
and  the  author  might  have  as  many  copies  as  he  pleased 
to  distribute  himself,  but  that  I  would  not  take  upon  me 
to  spread  his  detraction ;  and  that,  liaving  contracted 
witli  my  subscribers  to  furnish  them  witli  what  might  be 
either  useful  or  entertaining,  I  could  not  fill  their  papers 
with  prívate  altercation,  in  which  they  had  no  concern, 
without  doing  them  manifest  injustice.  Now,  many  of 
our  printers  make  no  scruple  of  gratifying  the  malice  of 
individuáis  by  false  accusations  of  the  fairest  characters 
among  ourselves,  augmenting  animosity  even  to  the  pro- 
ducing  of  duels  ;  and  are,  moreover,  so  indiscreet  as  to 
print  scurrilous  reflections  on  the  government  of  neigh- 
boring  states,  and  even  on  the  conduct  of  our  best 
national  ailies,  which  may  be  attended  with  the  most 
pernicious  consequences.  These  things  I  mention  as  a 
caution  to  young  printers,  and  that  they  may  be  encour- 
aged  not  to  pollute  their  presses  and  disgrace  their  pro- 
fession  by  such  infamous  practices,  but  refuse  steadily, 
as  they  may  see  by  my  example  that  such  a  course  of 
conduct  will  not,  on  the  whole,  be  injurious  to  their 
interests. 

In  1733  I  sent  one  of  my  journeymen  to  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  where  a  printer  was  wanting.  I  furnislied 
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him  with  a  press  and  letters,  on  an  agreement  of  partner- 
ship,  by  which  I  was  to  receive  one  tliird  of  the  profits 
of  the  bnsiness,  paying  one  third  of  the  expense.  He  was 
a  man  of  learning,  and  honest  but  ignorant  in  mátters 
of  account ;  and,  though  he  sometimos  made  me  remit- 
tances,  I  could  get  no  account  from  him,  ñor  any  satis- 
factory  state  of  our  partnership  while  he  lived.  On  his 
decease,  the  business  was  continued  by  his  widow,  who, 
being  born  and  bred  in  Holland,  where,  as  I  have  been 
informed,  the  knowledge  of  accounts  makes  a  part  of 
female  education,  she  not  only  sent  me  as  clear  a  state 
as  she  could  find  of  the  transactions  past,  but  continued 
to  account  with  the  greatest  regularity  and  exactness 
every  quarter  afterwards,  and  managed  the  business  with 
such  success,  that  she  not  only  brought  up  reputably  a 
family  of  children,  but,  at  the  expiration  of  the  term, 
was  able  to  purchase  of  me  the  printing-house,  and  estab- 
lisli  her  son  in  it. 

I  mention  this  affair  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  recom- 
mending  that  branch  of  education  for  our  young  females, 
as  likely  to  be  of  more  use  to  them  and  their  children, 
in  case  of  widowhood,  than  either  music  or  dancing,  by 
preserving  them  from  losses  by  imposition  of  crafty  men, 
and  enabling  them  to  continué,  perhaps,  a  profitable  mer- 
cantile  house,  with  established  correspondence,  till  a  son 
is  grown  up  fit  to  undertake  and  go  on  with  it,  to  the 
lasting  advantage  and  enriching  of  the  family. 

About  the  year  1734  there  arrived  among  us  from 
Ireland  a  young  Presbyterian  preacher,  named  Hemp- 
hill,  who  delivered  with  a  good  voice,  and  apparently 
extempore,  most  excellent  discourses,  which  drew  to* 
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gether  considerable  numbers  of  different  persuasions, 
who  joined  in  admiring  thern.  Aniong  the  rest,  I  became 
one  of  his  constant  hearers,  bis  sermons  pleasing  me,  as 
they  had  little  of  the  dogmatical  kind,  but  inculcated 
strongly  the  practice  of  virtue,  or  wliat  in  the  religious 
style  are  called  good  works.  Those,  however,  of  our  con- 
gregation,  who  considered  themselves  as  orthodox  Pres- 
byterians,  disapproved  his  doctrine,  and  were  joined  by 
most  of  the  oíd  clergy,  who  arraigned  hiin  of  lieterodoxy 
before  the  synod,  in  order  to  liave  him  silenced.  I  became 
his  zealous  partisan,  and  contributed  all  I  could  to  raise 
a  party  in  his  favor,  and  we  combated  for  hiin  a  while 
with  gome  hopes  of  success.  There  was  much  scribbling 
pro  and  con  upon  the  occasion  ;  and  finding  that,  tliough 
an  elegant  preacher,  he  was  but  a  poor  writer,  I  lent  him 
my  pen  and  wrote  for  him  two  or  three  pamplilets,  and 
one  piece  in  the  Gazette  of  April,  1735.  Those  pam- 
phlets,  as  is  generally  the  case  with  controversial  writings, 
though  eagerly  read  at  the  time,  were  soon  out  of  vogue, 
and  I  question  whether  a  single  copy  of  them  now  exists. 

During  the  contest  an  unlucky  occurrence  hurt  his 
cause  exceedingly.  One  of  our  adversaries  having  heard 
him  preach  a  sermón  that  was  much  admired,  tliought 
he  had  somewhere  read  the  sermón  before,  or  at  least  a 
part  of  it.  On  search,  he  found  that  part  quoted  at 
length,  in  one  of  the  British  Beviews,  from  a  discourse 
of  Dr.  Foster’s.  This  detection  gave  many  of  our  party 
disgust,  who  accordingly  abandoned  his  cause,  and  occa- 
sioned  our  more  speedy  discomfiture  in  the  synod.  I 
stuck  by  him,  however,  as  I  rather  approved  his  giving 
us  good  sermons  composed  by  others,  than  bad  ones  of 
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his  own  manufacture,  though  the  latter  was  the  practice 
of  our  comraon  teachers.  He  afterward  acknowledged  to 
me  that  none  of  tliose  he  preached  were  his  own  ;  adding, 
that  his  memory  was  such  as  enabled  him  to  retain  and 
repeat  any  sermón  after  one  reading  only.  On  our  de- 
feat,  lie  left  us  in  search  elsewhere  of  better  fortune,  and 
I  quitted  the  congregation,  never  joining  it  after,  though 
I  continued  many  years  my  subscription  for  the  support 
of  its  ministers.1 

I  liad  begun  in  1738  to  study  languages ;  I  soon  made 
myself  so  much  a  master  of  the  French  as  to  be  able  to 
read  the  books  with  ease.  I  then  undertook  the  Italian. 
An  acquaintance,  who  was  also  learning  it,  used  often  to 
tempt  me  to  play  chess  with  him.  Finding  this  took  up 
too  much  of  the  time  I  liad  to  spare  for  study,  I  at  length 
refused  to  play  any  more,  unless  on  this  condition,  that 
the  victor  in  every  game  should  have  a  right  to  impose  a 
task,  either  in  parts  of  the  grammar  to  be  got  by  heart, 
or  in  translations,  etc.,  which  tasks  the  vanquished  was 
to  perform  upon  honor,  before  our  next  meeting.  As  we 
played  pretty  equally,  we  thus  beat  one  another  into  that 
language.  I  afterwards,  with  a  little  painstaking,  acquired 
as  much  of  the  Spanish  as  to  read  their  books  also. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  I  liad  only  one  year’s 
instruction  in  a  Latín  school,  and  that  wlien  very  young, 
after  which  I  neglected  that  language  entirely.  But 
when  I  liad  attained  an  acquaintance  with  the  French, 
Italian,  and  Spanish,  I  was  surprised  to  find,  on  looking 

1  In  a  letter  to  Ezra  Stiles,  President  of  Tale  College,  quoted,  p.  368,  Franklin 
wrote  :  “  All  secta  here  .  .  .  have  experienced  my  good  will  in  assisting  them  with  my 
suMcriptions  for  building  their  new  places  of  worship.”  He  also  had  a  pew  in  churcb, 
and  wished  his  daughter  to  attend  regularly. 
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over  a  Latín  Testament,  that  I  understood  so  much  more 
of  that  language  than  I  had  imagined,  which  encouraged 
me  to  apply  myself  again  to  the  study  of  it,  and  I  met 
with  more  success,  as  those  preceding  languages  had 
greatly  smoothed  my  way. 

From  these  circumstances,  I  liave  thought  that  there 
is  some  inconsistency  in  our  common  mode  of  teaching 
languages.  We  are  told  that  it  is  proper  to  begin  first 
with  the  Latín,  and,  having  acquired  that,  it  will  be 
more  easy  to  attain  those  modera  languages  which  are 
derived  from  it ;  and  yet  we  do  not  begin  with  the  Greek, 
in  order  more  easily  to  acquire  the  Latin.  It  is  trae  that, 
if  you  can  clamber  and  get  to  the  top  of  a  staircase  with- 
out  using  the  steps,  you  will  more  easily  gain  them  in 
descending ;  but  certainly,  if  you  begin  with  the  lowest 
you  will  with  more  ease  ascend  to  the  top ;  and  I  would 
therefore  offer  it  to  the  consideraron  of  those  who  super- 
intend  the  education  of  our  youtli,  whether,  since  many 
of  those  who  begin  with  the  Latin  quit  the  same  after 
spending  some  years  without  having  made  any  great 
proficiency,  and  what  they  have  learned  becomes  almost 
useless,  so  that  their  time  has  been  lost,  it  would  not 
have  been  better  to  have  begun  with  the  French,  pro- 
ceeding  to  the  Italian,  etc. ;  for,  thougli,  after  spending 
the  same  time,  they  should  quit  the  study  of  languages 
and  never  arrive  at  the  Latin,  they  would,  however,  have 
acquired  another  tongue  or  two,  that,  being  in  modera 
use,  miglit  be  serviceable  to  them  in  common  life. 

After  ten  years’  absence  from  Boston,  and  having  be- 
come  easy  in  my  circumstances,  I  made  a  journey  thither 
to  visit  my  relations,  which  I  could  not  sooner  well 
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afford.  In  returning,  I  called  at  Newport  to  see  my 
brother,  then  settled  there  with  his  printing-house.  Our 
former  differences  were  forgotten,  and  our  meeting  was 
very  cordial  and  affectionate.  He  was  fast  declining  in 
his  health,  and  requested  of  me  that,  in  case  of  his  death, 
which  he  apprehended  not  far  distant,  I  would  take  home 
his  son,  then  hut  ten  years  of  age,  and  bring  him  up  to 
the  printing  business.  This  I  accordingly  performed, 
sending  him  a  few  years  to  school  before  I  took  him  into 
the  office.  His  mother  carried  on  the  business  till  he  was 
grown  up,  when  I  assisted  him  with  an  assortment  of 
new  types,  those  of  his  father  being  in  a  manner  worn 
out.  Thus  it  was  that  I  made  my  brother  ampie  amends 
for  the  Service  I  had  deprived  him  of  by  leaving  him  so 
early. 

In  1736  I  lost  one  of  my  sons,  a  fine  boy  of  four  years 
oíd,  by  the  small-pox,  taken  in  the  common  way.  I  long 
regretted  bitterly,  and  still  regret  that  I  had  not  given 
it  to  him  by  inoculation.1  This  I  mention  for  the  sake  of 
parents  who  omit  that  operation,  on  the  supposition  that 
they  should  never  forgive  themselves  if  the  child  died 
under  it ;  my  example  showing  that  the  regret  may  be 
the  same  either  way,  and  that,  therefore,  the  safer  should 
be  chosen. 

Our  club,  the  Junto,  was  found  so  useful,  and  afford ed 
such  satisfaction  to  the  members,  that  several  were  de- 
sirous  of  introducing  their  friends,  which  could  not  well 
be  done  without  exceeding  what  we  had  settled  as  a  con- 

1  The  rumor  having  spread  that  his  son  had  died  from  inoculation,  at  that  time  but 
little  practised,  Franklin  announced  in  his  paper  that  such  was  not  the  case  and  urged 
parents  not  to  neglect  this  precaution.  He  had  deferred  inoculating  his  own  son  on 
account  of  an  iilness  which  had  weakened  the  child. 
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venient  number,  viz.,  twelve.  We  liad  from  the  begin- 
ning  made  it  a  rule  to  keep  our  institution  a  secret, 
whicli  was  pretty  well  observed  ;  the  intention  was  to 
avoid  applications  of  improper  persons  for  admittance, 
some  of  whom,  perhaps,  we  might  find  it  difficult  to  re- 
fuse.  I  was  one  of  tliose  who  were  against  any  addition 
to  our  number,  but,  instead  of  it,  made  in  writing  a  pro- 
posal  tliat  every  member  separately  should  endeavor  to 
form  a  subordínate  club,  with  the  same  rules  respecting 
queries,  etc.,  and  without  informing  them  of  the  connec- 
tion  with  the  Junto.  The  advantages  proposed  were,  the 
impro vement  of  so  many  more  young  citizen s  by  the  use 
of  our  institutions  ;  our  better  acquaintance  with  the  gen¬ 
eral  sentiments  of  the  inhabitants  on  any  occasion,  as  the 
Junto  member  might  propose  what  queries  we  should 
desire,  and  was  to  report  to  the  Junto  what  passed  in  his 
sepárate  club  ;  the  promotion  of  our  particular  interests 
in  business  by  more  extensive  recommendation,  and  the 
increase  of  our  influence  in  public  affairs,  and  our  power 
of  doing  good  by  spreading  through  the  several  clubs  the 
sentiments  of  the  Junto. 

The  project  was  approved,  and  every  member  under- 
took  to  form  his  club,  but  they  did  not  all  succeed.  Five 
or  six  only  were  completed,  which  were  called  by  differ- 
ent  ñames,  as  the  Vine,  the  Union,  the  Band,  etc.  They 
were  useful  to  themselves,  and  aíforded  us  a  good  deal  of 
amusement,  information,  and  instruction,  besides  answer- 
ing,  in  some  considerable  degree,  our  views  of  influencing 
the  public  opinión  on  particular  occasions,  of  ^vhich  I 
shall  give  some  instances  in  course  of  time  as  they  hap- 
pened. 


VII.  The  Self-Made  Man  ( continued ) 
1736-1748 

Franlcliri's  Outline.  Post-office.  Spotswood.  Bradford’s  Behavior. 
Clerk  of  Assembly.  Lose  one  of  my  Sons.  Project  of  subordínate 
Juntos.  Write  occasionally  in  the  papers.  Success  in  Business. 
Fire  companies.  Engines.  Go  again  to  Boston  in  1743.  See  Dr. 
Spence.  Whitefield.  My  connection  with  him.  His  generosity  to 
me.  My  returns.  Church  Differences.  My  part  in  them. 

My  first  promotion  was  my  being  chosen,  in  1736,  clerk 
of  the  General  Assembly.  The  choice  was  made  that  year 
without  opposition  ;  but  the  year  following,  when  I  was 
again  proposed  (the  choice,  like  that  of  the  members, 
being  annual),  a  new  member  made  a  long  speech  against 
me,  in  order  to  favor  some  other  candidate.  I  was,  how- 
ever,  chosen,  which  was  the  more  agreeable  to  me,  as, 
besides  the  pay  for  the  immediate  Service  as  clerk,  the 
place  gave  me  a  better  opportunity  of  keeping  np  an  in- 
terest  among  the  members,  which  secured  to  me  the  busi- 
ness  of  printing  the  votes,  laws,  paper  money,  and  other 
occasional  jobs  for  the  public,  that,  on  the  whole,  were 
very  profítable. 

I  therefore  did  not  like  the  opposition  of  this  new 
member,  who  was  a  gentleman  of  fortune  and  education, 
with  talents  that  were  likely  to  give  him,  in  time,  great 
influence  in  the  House,  which  indeed  afterwards  hap- 
pened.  I  did  not,  however,  aim  at  gaining  his  favor  by 
paying  any  servile  respect  to  him,  but,  after  some  time, 
took  this  other  method.  Having  heard  that  he  liad  in  his 
library  a  certain  very  scarce  and  curious  book,  I  wrote  a 
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note  to  him,  expressing  my  desire  of  perusing  that  book, 
and  requesting  he  would  do  me  tlie  favor  of  lenaing  it  to 
me  for  a  few  days.  He  sent  it  immediately,  and  I  returned 
it  in  about  a  week  with  another  note,  expressing  strongly 
my  sense  of  the  favor.  When  we  next  met  in  the  House, 
he  spoke  to  me  (wliich  he  had  never  done  before),  and 
with  great  civility ;  and  he  ever  after  manifested  a  readi- 
ness  to  serve  me  on  all  occasions,  so  that  we  became  great 
friends,  and  our  friendship  continued  to  bis  death.  Tliis 
is  another  instance  of  the  truth  of  an  oíd  maxim  I  had 
learned,  which  says,  “  He  that  has  once  done  yon  a  kind- 
?iess  will  he  more  veady  to  do  you  another ,  than  he  whom 
you  yourself  have  ohliged .”  And  it  shows  how  much  more 
profitable  it  is  prudently  to  remove,  than  to  resent,  return, 
and  continué  inimical  proceedings. 

In  1737,  Colonel  Spotswood,late  governor  of  Virginia, 
and  then  postmaster-general,  being  dissatisfied  with  the 
conduct  of  his  deputy  1  at  Philadelphia,  respecting  some 
negligence  in  rendering,  and  inexactitude  of  his  accounts, 
took  from  him  the  commission  and  offered  it  to  me.  I 
accepted  it  readily,  and  found  it  of  great  advantage ;  for 
though  the  salary  was  small  it  faeilitated  the  correspond- 
ence  that  impro  ved  my  newspaper,  increased  the  number 
demanded,  as  well  as  the  advertisements  to  be  inserted, 
so  that  it  carne  to  afford  me  a  considerable  income.  My 
oíd  competitor’s  newspaper  declined  proportionably,  and 
I  was  satisfied  without  retaliating  his  refusal,  while  post- 
master,  to  permit  my  papers  being  carried  by  the  riders. 

1  The  deputy  who  was  deprived  of  his  position  was  Bradford,  Franklin’s  rival.  The 
privilege  of  free  postage  had  been  allowed  him  on  condition  of  keeping  up  the  office 
according  to  directions.  Franklin  forwarded  his  papers  free  until  positively  forbidden 
to  do  so  by  the  Deputy  Postmaster  for  the  colonies. 
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Thus  he  suffered  greatly  from  his  neglect  in  due  account- 
ing ;  and  I  mention  it  as  a  lesson  to  those  young  men 
who  may  be  employed  in  managing  affairs  for  others,  that 
they  should  always  renderaccounts,and  inake  remittances, 
with  great  clearness  and  punctuality.  The  character  o£ 
observing  such  a  conduct  is  the  most  powerful  of  all 
recommendations  to  new  employments  and  increase  of 
business. 

I  began  now  to  turn  my  thoughts  a  little  to  public 
affairs,  beginning,  however,  with  small  matters.  The  city 
watch  was  one  of  the  first  things  that  I  conceived  to  want 
regulation.  It  was  managed  by  the  constables  of  the  re¬ 
spective  wards  in  turn ;  the  constable  warned  a  number 
of  housekeepers  to  attend  him  for  the  night.  Those  who 
chose  never  to  attend  paid  him  six  shillings  a  year  to  be 
excused,  which  was  supposed  to  be  for  hiring  substitutes, 
but  was,  in  reality,  much  more  than  was  necessary  for 
that  purpose,  and  made  the  constableship  a  place  of  profit; 
and  the  constable,  for  a  little  drink,  often  got  such  raga- 
mufíins  about  him  as  a  watch,  that  respectable  house¬ 
keepers  did  not  choose  to  mix  with.  Walking  the  rounds, 
too,  was  often  neglected,  and  most  of  the  nights  spent  in 
tippling.  I  thereupon  wrote  a  paper  to  be  read  in  Junto, 
representing  these  irregularities,  but  insisting  more  par- 
ticularly  on  the  inequality  of  this  six-shilling  tax  of  the 
constables,  respecting  the  circumstances  of  those  who  paid 
it,  since  a  poor  widow  housekeeper,  all  whose  property 
to  be  guarded  by  the  watch  did  not  perhaps  exceed  the 
valué  of  fifty  pounds,  paid  as  much  as  the  wealthiest  mer- 
chant,  who  had  thousands  of  pounds’  worth  of  goods  in 
his  stores. 
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O u  the  whole,  I  proposed  as  a  more  effectual  watch, 
the  hiring  of  proper  men  to  serve  constantly  in  that  busi- 
ness ;  and  as  a  more  equitable  way  of  supporting  the 
charge,  the  levying  a  tax  should  be  proportioned  to  the 
property.  This  idea,  being  approved  by  the  Junto,  was 
communicated  to  the  other  clubs,  but  as  arising  in  each 
of  them ;  and  thougli  the  plan  was  not  immediately  car- 
ried  into  execution,  yet,  by  preparing  the  minds  of  people 
for  the  change,  it  paved  the  way  for  the  law  obtained  a 
few  years  after,  wlien  the  members  of  our  clubs  were 
grown  into  more  influence. 

About  this  time  I  wrote  a  paper  (first  to  be  read  in 
Junto,  but  it  was  afterward  published)  on  the  different 
accidents  and  carelessnesses  by  which  houses  were  set 
on  fire,  with  cautions  against  them,  and  means  proposed 
of  avoiding  them.  This  was  much  spoken  of  as  a  useful 
piece,  and  gave  rise  to  a  project,  which  soon  followed  it, 
of  forming  a  company  for  the  more  ready  extinguishing 
of  fires,  and  mutual  assistance  in  removing  and  secur- 
ing  of  goods  when  in  danger.  Associates  in  this  scheme 
were  presently  found,  amounting  to  thirty.  Our  articles 
of  agreement  obliged  every  member  to  keep  always  in 
good  order,  and  fít  for  use,  a  certain  number  of  leather 
buckets,  with  strong  bags  and  baskets  (for  packing  and 
transporting  of  goods),  which  were  to  be  brought  to  every 
fire  ;  and  we  agreed  to  meet  once  a  month  and  spend  a 
social  evéning  together,  in  discoursing  and  coinmunicat- 
ing  such  ideas  as  occurred  to  us  upon  the  subject  of  fires, 
as  might  be  useful  in  our  conduct  on  such  occasions. 

The  utility  of  this  institution  soon  appeared,  and  many 
more  desiring  to  be  admitted  than  we  thought  convenient 
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for  one  company,  they  were  advised  to  form  another, 
which  was  accordingly  done ;  and  this  went  on,  one  new 
company  being  formed  after  another,  till  they  became  so 
numerous  as  to  inelude  most  of  the  inhabitants  wlio  were 
men  of  property ;  and  now,  at  the  time  of  my  writing 
this,  though  upward  of  fifty  years  since  its  establishment, 
that  which  1  first  formed,  called  the  Union  Fire  Com¬ 
pany,  still  subsists  and  flour- 
ishes,  though  the  first  mem- 
bers  are  all  deceased  but  my- 
self  and  one,  who  is  older  by 
a  year  than  I  am.  The  small 
fines  that  have  been  paid 
by  members  for  absence  at 
the  monthly  meetings  have 
been  applied  to  the  purchase 
of  fire-engines,  ladders,  fire- 
hooks,  and  other  useful  im- 
plements  for  each  company, 
so  that  I  question  whether 
there  is  a  city  in  the  world 
better  provided  with  the  means  of  putting  a  stop  to 
beginning  conflagrations  ;  and,  in  fact,  since  these  insti- 
tutions,  the  city  has  never  lost  by  fire  more  than  one  or 
two  houses  at  a  time,  and  the  flames  have  often  been  ex- 
tinguished  before  the  house  in  which  they  began  had 
been  half  consumed. 

In  1739  arrived  arnong  us  from  Ireland  the  Keverend 
Mr.  Whitefield,  who  had  made  himself  remarkable  there 
as  an  itinerant  preacher.  He  was  at  first  permitted  to 
preach  in  some  of  our  churches  ;  but  the  clergy,  taking  a 
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dislike  to  him,  soon  refused  him  their  pulpits,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  preach  in  the  fields.  The  multitudes  of  all  sects 
and  denominations  that  attended  his  sermons  were  enor- 
mous,  and  it  was  matter  of  speculation  to  me,  who  was 
one  of  the  number,  to  observe  the  extraordinary  influence 
of  his  oratory  on  his  hearers,  and  how  much  they  admired 
and  respected  him,  notwithstanding  his  common  abuse  of 
them,  by  assuring  them  they  were  naturally  liálf  beasts 
and  haif  devils.  It  was  wonderful  to  see  the  change  soon 
made  in  the  manners  of  our  inhabitants.  From  being 
thoughtless  or  indifferent  about  religión,  it  seeroed  as  if 
all  the  world  were  growing  religious,  so  that  one  could 
not  walk  through  the  town  in  an  evening  without  hearing 
psalms  sung  in  different  families  of  every  Street. 

And  it  being  found  inconvenient  to  assemble  in  the 
open  air,  subject  to  its  inclemencies,  the  building  of  a 
house  to  meet  in  was  no  sooner  proposed,  and  persons 
appointed  to  receive  contributions,  but  sufíicient  sums 
were  soon  received  to  procure  the  gróund  and  erect  the 
building,  which  was  one  hundred  feet  long  and  seventy 
broad,  about  the  size  of  Westminster  Hall ;  and  the  work 
was  carried  on  with  such  spirit  as  to  be  finished  in  a 
much  shorter  time  than  could  have  been  expected.  Both 
house  and  ground  were  vested  in  trustees,  expressly  for 
the  use  of  any  preacher  of  any  religious  persuasión  who 
might  desire  to  say  something  to  the  people  at  Philadel- 
phia;  the  design  in  building  not  being  to  accommodate 
any  particular  sect,  but  the  inhabitants  in  general ;  so 
that  even  if  the  Mufti  of  Constantinople  were  to  send  a 
missionary  to  preach  Mohammedanism  to  us,  he  would 
find  a  pulpit  at  his  Service. 
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Mr.  M  hitefield,  in  leaving  us,  went  preaching  all  the 
way  through  the  Colonies  to  Georgia.  The  settlement  of 
that  province  had  lately  been  begun,  but,  instead  of  being 
made  with  hardy,  industrious  husbandmen  accustomed 
to  labor,  the  only  people  fit  for  such  an  enterprise,  it  was 
with  families  of  broken  shopkeepers  and  other  insolvent 
debtors,  many  of  indolent  and  idle  habits,  taken  out  of 
the  jails,  who,  being  set  down  in  the  woods,  unqualified 
for  clearing  land,  and  unable  to  endure  the  hardships  of 
a  new  settlement,  perished  in  numbers,  leaving  many 
lielpless  children  unprovided  for.  The  sight  of  their  mis¬ 
erable  situation  inspired  the  benevolent  heart  of  Mr. 
Whitefield  with  the  idea  of  building  an  Orphan  House 
there,  in  which  they  might  be  supported  and  educated. 
Keturning  northward,  he  preached  up  this  charity,  and 
made  large  collections,  for  his  eloquence  had  a  won- 
derful  power  over  the  hearts  and  purses  of  his  hearers, 
of  which  I  myself  was  an  instance. 

I  did  not  disapprove  of  the  design,  but,  as  Georgia 
was  then  destitute  of  materials  and  workmen,  and  it  was 
proposed  to  send  them  from  Philadelphia  at  a  great  ex¬ 
pense,  I  thought  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  built 
the  house  here,  and  brought  the  children  to  it.  This  I 
advised ;  but  he  was  resolute  in  his  first  project,  rejected 
my  counsel,  and  I  therefore  refused  to  contribute.  I 
happened  soon  after  to  attend  one  of  his  sermons,  in  the 
course  of  which  I  perceived  he  intended  to  finish  with  a 
collection,  and  I  silently  resolved  he  should  get  nothing 
from  me.  I  had  in  my  pocket  a  handful  of  copper  money, 
three  or  four  silver  dollars,  and  five  pistóles  in  gold.  As 
he  proceeded  I  began  to  soften,  and  concluded  to  give 
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the  coppers.  Another  stroke  of  his  oratory  made  me 
ashamed  of  that,  and  determined  me  to  give  the  silver ; 
and  he  fínished  so  admirably,  that  I  emptied  my  pocket 
wholly  into  the  collector’s  dish,  gold  and  all.  At  this 
sermón  tliere  was  also  one  of  our  club,  who,  being  of 
my  sentiments  respecting  the  building  in  Georgia,  and 
suspecting  a  eollection  might  be  intended,  had,  by  pre- 
caution,  emptied  his  pockets  before  he  carne  from  home. 
Toward  the  conclusión  of  the  discourse,  however,  he  felt 
a  strong  desire  to  give,  and  applied  to  a  neighbor,  who 
stood  near  him,  to  borrow  some  money  for  the  purpose. 
The  application  was  unfortunately  [made]  to  perhaps 
the  only  man  in  the  company  who  had  the  firmness  not 
to  be  affected  by  the  preaclier.  His  answer  was,  “ií 
any  other  time ,  Friend  Hoplcinson ,  I  would  lend  to  thee 
freely  ;  but  not  now,for  thee  seems  to  be  out  of  thy  right 
senses.” 

Some  of  Mr.  Whitefield’s  enemies  affected  to  suppose 
that  he  would  apply  tliese  collections  to  his  own  prívate 
emolument ;  but  I,  who  was  intimately  acquainted  with 
him  (being  employed  in  printing  his  Sermons  and  Jour- 
nals,  etc.),  never  had  the  least  suspicion  of  his  integrity, 
but  am  to  this  day  decidedly  of  opinión  that  he  was  in 
all  his  conduct  a  perfectly  honest  man;  and  methinks 
my  testimony  in  his  favor  ought  to  have  the  more  weight, 
as  we  had  no  religious  connection.  He  used,  indeed, 
sometimes  to  pray  for  my  conversión,  but  never  had  the 
satisfaction  of  believing  that  his  prayers  were  heard.  Ours 
was  a  mere  civil  friendship,  sincere  on  both  sides,  and 
lasted  to  his  death.1 

1  Whitefield  died  in  1770,  in  Newburyport,  in  the  Colony  of  Massachusetta 
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The  following  instance  will  show  something  of  the 
terms  on  which  we  stood.  Upon  one  of  his  arrivals  from 
England  at  Boston  he  wrote  to  me  that  he  should  come 
soon  to  Philadelphia,  but  knew  not  where  he  could 
lodge  when  there,  as  he  understood  his  oíd  friend  and 
host,  Mr.  Benezet,  was  removed  to  Germantown.  My 


Whitefield  preached  from  the  gallery  of  this  house 

answer  was,  “Yon  know  my  house;  if  you  can  make 
shift  with  its  scanty  accommodations,  you  will  be  most 
heartily  welcome.”  He  replied,  that  if  I  made  that  kind 
offer  for  Christ’s  sake,  I  should  not  miss  of  a  reward. 
And  I  returned,  “  Dorít  let  me  be  mistaken ;  it  was  not 
for  Chrisfs  sake ,  but  for  your  sake.”  One  of  our 
common  acquaintance  jocosely  remarked,  that,  knowing 
it  to  be  the  custom  of  the  saints,  when  they  received  any 
favor,  to  shift  the  burden  of  the  obligation  from  oíf  their 
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own  shoulders,  and  place  it  in  heaven,  I  had  contrived 
to  fix  it  on  earth. 

The  last  time  I  saw  Mr.  Whitefield  was  in  London, 
when  he  consulted  me  about  his  Orphan  House  concern, 
and  his  purpose  of  appropriating  it  to  the  establishment 
of  a  college. 

He  had  a  loud  and  clear  voice,  and  articulated  his 
words  and  sentences  so  perfectly,  that  he  might  be  heard 
and  understood  at  a  great  distance,  especially  as  his 
auditories,  however  numerous,  observed  the  most  exact 
silence.  He  preached  one  evening  from  the  top  of  the 
Court-House  steps,1  which  are  in  the  middle  of  Market 
Street,  and  on  the  west  side  of  Second  Street,  which 
crosses  it  at  right  angles.  Both  streets  were  filled  with 
his  hearers  to  a  considerable  distance.  Being  among  the 
hindmost  in  Market  Street,  I  had  tíie  curiosity  to  learn 
how  far  he  could  be  heard,  by  retiring  backwards  down 
the  Street  towards  the  river ;  and  I  found  his  voice  dis- 
tinct  till  I  carne  near  Front  Street,  when  some  noise  in 
that  Street  obscured  it.  Imagining  then  a  semicircle,  of 
which  my  distance  should  be  the  radius,  and  that  it 
were  filled  with  auditors,  to  each  of  whom  I  allowed  two 
square  feet,  I  computed  that  he  might  well  be  heard  by 
more  than  thirty  thousand.  This  reconciled  me  to  the 
newspaper  accounts  of  his  having  preached  to  twenty- 
five  thousand  people  in  the  fields,  and  to  the  ancient 
histories  of  generáis  haranguing  whole  armies,  of  which 
I  had  sometimes  doubted. 

By  hearing  him  often,  I  carne  to  distinguish  easily 
between  sermons  newly  composed,  and  those  which  he 

1  Court-house  is  shown  in  picture  on  p.  35. 
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had  often  preached  in  the  course  of  his  travels.  His 
delivery  of  tlie  latter  was  so  iraproved  by  frequent  repe- 
titions  that  every  accent,  every  emphasis,  every  modula- 
tion  of  voice  was  so  perfectly  well  turned  and  well 
placed,  that,  witliout  being  interested  in  the  subject,  one 
could  not  help  being  pleased  with  the  discourse ;  a  pleas- 
ure  of  much  the  same  kind  with  that  received  from  an 
excellent  piece  of  inusic.  This  is  an  advantage  itinerant 
preachers  have  over  those  who  are  stationary,  as  the  lat¬ 
ter  cannot  well  improve  their  delivery  of  a  sermón  by  so 
many  rehearsals. 

His  writing  and  printing  from  time  to  time  gave  great 
advantage  to  his  enemies;  unguarded  expressions,  and 
even  erroneous  opinions,  delivered  in  preaching,  might 
have  been  afterwards  explained  or  qualified  by  suppos- 
ing  others  that  might  have  accompanied  them,  or  they 
might  have  been  denied;  but  litera  scripta  manet.  Critics 
attacked  his  writings  violently,  and  with  so  much  appear- 
ance  of  reason  as  to  diminish  the  number  of  his  votaries 
and  prevent  their  increase;  so  that  I  am  of  opinión  if  he 
had  never  written  anything,  he  would  have  left  behind  him 
a  much  more  numerous  and  important  sect,  and  his  repu- 
tation  might  in  that  case  have  been  still  growing,  even 
after  his  death,  as  there  being  nothing  of  his  writing  on 
which  to  found  a  censure  and  give  him  a  lower  charac- 
ter,  his  proselytes  would  be  left  at  liberty  to  feign  for 
him  as  great  a  variety  of  excellencies  as  their  entliusi- 
astic  admiration  might  wish  him  to  have  possessed. 

My  business  was  now  continually  augmenting,  and 
my  circumstances  growing  daily  easier,  my  newspaper 
having  become  very  profitable,  as  being  for  a  time  al- 
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most  the  only  one  in  tliis  and  the  neighboring  provinces. 
I  experienced,  too,  the  truth  of  tlie  observation,  “  that 
after  getting  thefirst  liundred  pound,  it  is  more  easg  to 
get  the  second ,”  money  itself  being  of  a  prolific  nature. 

The  partnership  at  Carolina  having  succeeded,  I  was 
encouraged  to  engage  in  others,  and  to  promote  several 
of  my  workmen,  who  had  behaved  well,  by  establishing 
theui  with  printing-houses  in  diíferent  colonies,  on  the 
same  terms  with  that  in  Carolina.  Most  of  them  did 
well,  being  enabled  at  the  end  of  our  term,  six  years,  to 
parchase  the  types  of  me  and  go  on  working  for  them- 
selves,  by  which  means  several  families  were  raised. 
Partnerships  often  finish  in  quarrels;  but  I  was  happy 
in  this,  that  mine  were  all  carried  on  and  ended  ami- 
cably,  owing,  I  think,  a  good  deal  to  the  precaution  of 
having  very  explicitly  settled,  in  our  articles,  everytliing 
to  be  done  by  or  expected  from  each  partner,  so  that 
there  was  nothing  to  dispute ;  which  precaution  I  would 
therefore  recommend  to  all  who  enter  into  partnerships; 
for,  whatever  esteem  partners  may  have  for,  and  confi- 
dence  in  each  other  at  the  time  of  the  contract,  little 
jealousies  and  disgusts  may  arise,  with  ideas  of  inequality 
in  the  care  and  burden  of  the  business,  etc.,  which  are 
attended  often  with  breacli  of  friendship  and  of  the  con- 
nection,  perhaps  with  lawsuits  and  other  disagreeable 
consequences. 


VIII.  Citizen  of  Philadelphia 
1748-1753 


CoMMENT.  Franklin’s  life  was  sharply  divided  into  periods  : 
his  youth  ;  his  year  or  more  of  wandering  and  adventure  ;  bis 
appearance  in  business,  marriage,  and  active  participation  in 
the  public  affairs  of  tlie  community.  This  period  of  Franklin’s 
life  shows  him  at  the  beginning  of  those  greater  activities 
whicli  carne  to  fill  the  years  after  his  retirement  from  business ; 
several  points  are  of  interest  to  those  who  would  learn  of  him 
the  secret  of  continued  advancement  in  life  and  prolonged  ac- 
tivity  in  age.  Early  in  his  career,  he  turned  his  attention  to 
those  small  affairs  near  at  hand  which  affected  his  own  wel- 
fare  and  that  of  his  neighbors ;  such  were  the  support  of  a 
small  library,  a  better  school,  better  management  of  the  city 
watch,  protection  of  property  from  fire.  From  each  of  these 
Franklin  hoped  to  gain  some  personal  advantage,  it  is  true, 
but  he  rnight  have  provided  for  himself  alone  for  a  small  part 
of  the  effort  and  money  the  public  institution  cost  him.  We  see 
here  an  important  characteristic  of  the  man,  namely,  his  habit 
of  considering  his  own  need  as,  in  a  larger  sense,  the  need  of 
his  fellow-citizens.  He  did  not  rest  until  he  had  devised  a  plan 
broad  enough  to  meet  the  requirement  of  all  in  the  same  case 
as  himself. 

In  these  enterprises  he  displayed  another  quality  for  which 
he  was  perhaps  more  remarkable  than  any  other  man  in  his 
generation.  He  did  not  content  himself  with  small  schemes 
which  would  benefit  the  community  for  a  few  years  only ;  he 
had  a  rare  previsión  of  the  future  greatness  of  his  city  and 
country,  and  with  this  in  view  he  devised  for  each  enterprise 
some  permanent  form  of  organization  not  dependent  upon  him¬ 
self  or  any  single  group  of  promoters  for  continuation.  Thus, 
from  the  small  beginnings  spoken  of  in  this  chapter  have  come 
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The  ofíicers  of  the  companies  composing  the  Philadel- 
phia  regiment,  being  met,  ehose  me  for  tlieir  colonel ; 
but,  conceiving  myself  unfit,  I  declined  that  station,  and 
recommended  Mr.  Lawrenee,  a  fine  person,  and  man  of 
influence,  wlio  was  accordingly  appointed.  I  then  pro- 
posed  a  lottery  to  defray  the  expense  of  building  a  bat- 
tery  below  the  town,  and  furnishing  it  with  cannon.  It 
filled  expedí tiously,  and  the  battery  was  soon  erected,  the 


The  Association  Battery 


merlons  being  framed  of  logs  and  filled  with  earth.  We 
bought  some  oíd  cannon  from  Boston,  but  these  not 
being  suíficient,  we  wrote  to  England  for  more,  solicit- 
ing,  at  the  same  time,  our  proprietaries  for  some  assist- 
ance,  though  witliout  much  expectation  of  obtaining  it. 

Meanwhile  Colonel  Lawrenee,  William  Alien,  Abram 
Taylor,  Esqr.,  and  myself  were  sent  to  New  York  by 
the  associators,  commissioned  to  borrow  some  cannon  of 
Governor  Clinton.  He  at  first  refused  us  peremptorily ; 
but  at  dinner  with  his  council,  where  there  was  great 
drinking  of  Madeira  wine,  as  the  custom  of  that  place 
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then  was,  lie  softened  by  degrees,  and  said  he  would  lend 
us  six.  After  a  fevv  more  bumpers  he  advanced  to  ten  ; 
and  at  length  he  very  good-naturedly  conceded  eighteen. 
They  were  fine  cannon,  eigliteen-pounders,  with  their 
carriages,  which  we  soon  transported  and  mounted  on 
our  battery,  where  the  associators  kept  a  nightly  guard 
while  the  war  lasted,  and  among  the  rest  I  regularly  took 
my  tura  of  duty  there  as  a  common  soldier. 

My  activity  in  these  operations  was  agreeable  to  the 
governor  and  council ;  they  took  me  into  confidence,  and 
I  was  consulted  by  them  in  every  measure  wherein  their 
concurrence  was  thought  useful  to  the  association.  Call- 
ing  in  the  aid  of  religión,  I  proposed  to  them  the  pro- 
claiming  a  fast,  to  promote  reformation,  and  implore  the 
blessing  of  Heaven  on  our  undertaking.  They  embraced 
the  motion  ;  but,  as  it  was  the  first  fast  ever  thought  of 
in  the  province,  the  secretary  had  no  precedent  from 
which  to  draw  the  proclamation.  My  education  in  New 
England,  where  a  fast  is  proclaimed  every  year,  was  here 
of  some  advantage :  I  drew  it  in  the  accustomed  style  ; 
it  was  translated  into  Germán,  printed  in  both  languages, 
and  divulged  through  the  province.  This  gave  the  clergy 
of  the  different  sects  an  opportunity  of  influencing  their 
congregations  to  join  in  the  association,  and  it  would 
probably  have  been  general  among  all  but  Quakers  if  the 
peace  had  not  soon  intervened. 

It  was  thought  by  some  of  my  friends  that,  by  my 
activity  in  these  aífairs,  I  should  oífend  that  sect,  and 
thereby  lose  my  interest  in  the  Assembly  of  the  prov¬ 
ince,  where  they  formed  a  great  majority.  A  young  gen- 
tleman,  who  had  likewise  some  friends  in  the  House, 
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and  wished  to  secure  rae  as  their  clerk,  acquainted  me 
that  it  was  decided  to  displace  me  at  the  next  election ; 
and  he,  therefore,  in  good  will,  advised  rae  to  resign,  as 
more  consistent  with  my  honor  than  being  tnrned  out. 
My  answer  to  him  was,  that  I  had  read  or  heard  of  some 
public  man  who  made  it  a  rule  neverto  ask  for  an  office, 
and  never  to  refuse  one  wlien  offered  to  him.  “I  ap- 
prove,”  says  I,  “  of  his  rule,  and  will  practise  it  with  a 
small  addition :  I  shall  never  ask , 
never  refuse ,  ñor  ever  resign  an 
office.  If  they  will  have  my  office 
of  clerk  to  dispose  of  to  another, 
they  shall  take  it  from  me.  I  will 
not,  by  giving  it  up,  lose  my  right 
of  some  time  or  other  making 
reprisals  on  my  adversarios.  ”  I 
heard,  however,  no  more  of  this ; 
I  was  chosen  again  unanimously 
as  usual  at  the  next  election. 
Possibly,  as  they  disliked  my  late 
intimacy  with  the  members  of 
council,  who  had  joined  the  gov- 
ernors  in  all  the  disputes  about  military  preparations, 
with  which  the  House  had  long  been  harassed,  they 
might  have  been  pleased  if  I  would  voluntarily  have  left 
them ;  but  they  did  not  care  to  displace  me  on  account 
merely  of  my  zeal  for  the  association,  and  they  could  not 
well  give  another  reason. 

Indeed,  I  had  some  cause  to  believe  that  the  defence 
of  the  country  was  not  disagreeable  to  any  of  them,  pro- 
vided  they  were  not  required  to  assist  in  it.  And  I  found 
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that  a  mucli  greater  number  of  them  than  I  coulcl  have 
imagined,  tliough  againsfc  offensive  war,  were  clearly  for 
the  defensive.  Many  pamphlets  pro  and  cotí  were  pub- 
lished  on  the  subject,  and  some  by  good  Quakers,  in 
favor  of  defence,  which  I  believe  convinced  most  of  their 
younger  people. 

A  transaction  in  our  fire  company  gave  me  some  in- 
sight  into  their  prevailing  sentiments.  It  had  been  pro- 
posed  that  we  should  encourage  the  scheme  for  building 
a  battery  by  laying  out  the  presen t  stock,  then  about 
sixty  pounds,  in  tickets  of  the  lottery.1  By  our  rules,  no 
money  could  be  disposed  of  till  the  next  meeting  after 
the  proposal.  The  company  consisted  of  thirty  members, 
of  which  twenty-two  were  Quakers,  and  eight  only  of 
other  persuasions.  We  eight  punctually  attended  the 
meeting;  but  though  we  thought  that  some  of  the 
Quakers  would  join  us,  we  were  by  no  means  sure  of  a 
majority.  Only  one  Quaker,  Mr.  James  Morris,  appeared 
to  oppose  the  measure.  He  expressed  much  sorrow  that 
it  had  ever  been  proposed,  as  he  said  Friends  were  all 
against  it,  and  it  would  create  such  discord  as  might 
break  up  the  company.  We  told  him  that  we  saw  no 
reason  for  that ;  we  were  the  minority,  and  if  Friends 
were  against  the  measure,  and  outvoted  us,  we  must  and 
should,  agreeably  to  the  usage  of  all  societies,  submit. 
When  the  hour  for  business  arrived  it  was  moved  to  put 
the  vote  ;  he  allowed  we  might  then  do  it  by  the  rules, 
but,  as  he  could  assure  us  that  a  number  of  members 
intended  to  be  present  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  it,  it 

1  Lotteries  were  not  at  this  time  discountenanced  as  a  species  of  gambling,  but  were 
a  common  means  of  promoting  every  sort  of  enterprise,  religious  as  well  as  secular. 
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would  be  but  candid  to  allow  a  little  time  for  their  ap- 
pearing. 

While  we  were  disputing  tbis,  a  waiter  carne  to  tell  me 
two  gentlemen  below  desired  to  speak  with  me.  I  went 
down,  and  found  they  were  two  of  our  Quaker  members. 
They  told  me  tliere  were  eight  of  them  assembled  at  a 
ta vern  just  by  ;  that  they  were  determined  to  come  and 
vote  with  us  if  there  should  be  occasion,  which  they  lioped 
would  not  be  the  case,  and  desired  we  would  not  cali  for 
their  assistance  if  we  could  do  without  it,  as  their  voting 
for  such  a  measure  miglit  embroil  them  with  their  elders 
and  friends.  Being  thus  secure  of  a  majority,  I  went  up, 
and  after  a  little  seeming  liesitation,  agreed  to  a  delay  of 
another  hour.  This  Mr.  Morris  allowed  to  be  extremely 
fair.  Not  one  of  liis  opposing  friends  appeared,  at  which 
he  expressed  great  surprise ;  and  at  the  expiration  of  the 
hour,  we  carried  the  resolution  eight  to  one ;  and  as,  of 
the  twenty-two  Quakers,  eight  were  ready  to  vote  with  us, 
and  thirteen,  by  their  absence,  manifested  that  they  were 
not  inclined  to  oppose  the  measure,  I  afterwards  estimated 
the  proportion  of  Quakers  sincerely  against  defence  as 
one  to  twenty-one  only ;  for  tliese  were  all  regular  mem¬ 
bers  of  that  society,  and  in  good  reputation  among  them, 
and  had  due  notice  of  wliat  was  proposed  at  that  meeting. 

The  honorable  and  learned  Mr.  Logan,  who  had  always 
been  of  that  sect,  was  one  who  wrote  an  address  to  them, 
declaring  his  approbation  of  defensive  war,  and  support- 
ing  his  opinión  by  many  strong  arguments.  He  put  into 
my  liands  sixty  pounds  to  be  laid  out  in  lottery  tickets 
for  the  battery,  with  directions  to  apply  what  prizes  miglit 
be  drawn  wholly  to  that  Service.  He  told  me  the  folio  w- 
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ing  anecdote  of  his  oíd  master,  William  Penn,  respecting 
defence.  He  carne  over  from  England,  when  a  young 
man,  with  tliat  proprietary,  and  as  his  secretary.  It  was 
war  time,  and  their  ship  was  chased  by  an  armed  vessel, 
supposed  to  be  an  enemy.  Their  captain  prepared  for 
defence;  but  told  William  Penn,  and  his  company  of 
Quakers,  that  he  did  not  expect  their  assistance,  and  they 
might  retire  into  the  cabin,  which  they  did,  except  James 
Logan,  who  chose  to  stay  upon  deck,  and  was  quartered 
to  a  gun.  The  supposed  enemy  proved  a  friend,  so  there 
was  no  fighting ;  but  when  the  secretary  went  down  to 
communicate  the  intelligence,  William  Penn  rebuked  him 
severely  for  stay  ing  upon  deck,  and  undertaking  to  assist 
in  defending  the  vessel,  contrary  to  the  principies  of 
Friends ,  especially  as  it  liad  not  been  required  by  the 
captain.  This  reproof,  being  before  all  the  company, 
piqued  the  secretary,  who  answered,  UI  being  thy  servante 
why  did  thee  not  order  me  to  come  down  f  But  thee  was 
willing  enough  that  I  should  stay  and  help  to  figlit  the 
ship  when  thee  thought  there  was  danger 

My  being  many  years  in  the  Assembly,  the  majority 
of  which  were  constantly  Quakers,  gave  me  frequent 
opportunities  of  seeing  the  embarrassment  given  them 
by  their  principie  against  war,  whenever  application  was 
made  to  them,  by  order  of  the  crown,  to  grant  aids  for 
military  purposes.  They  were  unwilling  to  offend  gov- 
ernment,  on  the  one  hand,  by  a  direct  refusal ;  and  their 
friends,  the  body  of  the  Quakers,  on  the  other,  by  a 
compliance  contrary  to  their  principies ;  henee  a  variety 
of  evasions  to  avoid  complying,  and  modes  of  disguising 
the  compliance  when  it  became  unavoidable.  The  com- 
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would  be  but  candid  to  allow  a  little  time  for  tkeir  ap- 
pearing. 

While  we  were  disputing  tliis,  a  waiter  carne  to  tell  me 
two  gentlemen  below  desired  to  speak  with  me.  I  went 
down,  and  found  they  were  two  of  our  Quaker  members. 
They  told  me  tbere  were  eight  of  them  assembled  at  a 
ta vern  just  by ;  that  they  were  determined  to  come  and 
vote  with  us  if  there  should  be  occasion,  whicli  they  lioped 
would  not  be  the  case,  and  desired  we  would  not  cali  for 
their  assistance  if  we  could  do  without  it,  as  tlieir  voting 
for  sucli  a  measure  miglit  embroil  them  with  their  elders 
and  friends.  Being  thus  secure  of  a  majority,  I  went  up, 
and  after  a  little  seeming  hesitation,  agreed  to  a  delay  of 
another  hour.  This  Mr.  Morris  allowed  to  be  extremely 
fair.  Not  one  of  bis  opposing  friends  appeared,  at  wliich 
he  expressed  great  surprise ;  and  at  the  expiration  of  the 
hour,  we  carried  the  resolution  eight  to  one ;  and  as,  of 
the  twenty-two  Quakers,  eight  were  ready  to  vote  with  us, 
and  thirteen,  by  their  absence,  manifested  that  they  were 
not  inclined  to  oppose  the  measure,  I  afterwards  estimated 
the  proportion  of  Quakers  sincerely  against  defence  as 
one  to  twenty-one  only ;  for  these  were  all  regular  mem¬ 
bers  of  that  society,  and  in  good  reputation  among  them, 
and  had  due  notice  of  wliat  was  proposed  at  that  meeting. 

The  honorable  and  learned  Mr.  Logan,  who  had  always 
been  of  that  sect,  was  one  who  wrote  an  address  to  them, 
declaring  his  approbation  of  defensive  war,  and  support- 
ing  his  opinión  by  many  strong  arguments.  He  put  into 
my  hands  sixty  pounds  to  be  laid  out  in  lotfcery  tickets 
for  the  battery,  with  directions  to  apply  what  prizes  might 
be  drawn  wholly  to  that  Service.  He  told  me  the  follow- 
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ing  anecdote  of  his  oíd  master,  William  Penn,  respectíng 
defence.  He  carne  over  from  England,  when  a  young 
man,  with  that  proprietary,  and  as  bis  secretary.  It  was 
war  time,  and  their  ship  was  chased  by  an  armed  vessel, 
supposed  to  be  an  enemy.  Their  captain  prepared  for 
defence;  but  told  William  Penn,  and  his  company  of 
Quakers,  that  he  did  not  expect  their  assistance,  and  tliey 
might  retire  into  the  cabin,  which  they  did,  except  James 
Logan,  who  cliose  to  stay  upon  deck,  and  was  quartered 
to  a  gun.  The  supposed  enemy  proved  a  friend,  so  there 
was  no  fighting ;  but  when  the  secretary  went  down  to 
communicate  the  intelligence,  William  Penn  rebuked  him 
severely  for  staying  upon  deck,  and  undertaking  to  assist 
in  defending  the  vessel,  contrary  to  the  principies  of 
Friends ,  especially  as  it  had  not  been  required  by  the 
captain.  This  reproof,  being  before  all  the  company, 
piqued  the  secretary,  who  answered,  “/  being  thy  sei'vant , 
why  did  thee  not  order  me  to  come  down  f  But  ihee  was 
willing  enough  that  I  should  stay  and  help  to  fight  the 
ship  when  thee  thought  there  was  danger 

My  being  many  years  in  the  Assembly,  the  majority 
of  which  were  constantly  Quakers,  gave  me  frequent 
opportunities  of  seeing  the  embarrassment  given  them 
by  their  principie  against  war,  whenever  application  was 
made  to  them,  by  order  of  the  crown,  to  grant  aids  for 
military  purposes.  They  were  unwiJling  to  offend  gov- 
ernment,  on  the  one  hand,  by  a  direct  refusal ;  and  their 
friends,  the  body  of  the  Quakers,  on  the  other,  by  a 
compliance  contrary  to  their  principies ;  henee  a  variety 
of  evasions  to  avoid  complying,  and  modes  of  disguising 
the  compliance  when  it  became  unavoidable.  The  com- 
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mon  mode  at  last  was,  to  grant  money  under  the  plirase 
of  its  being  “for  the  king's  use,”  and  never  to  inquire 
how  it  was  applied. 

But  if  the  demand  was  not  directly  from  the  crown, 
tliat  phrase  was  found  not  so  proper,  and  some  other  was 
to  be  invented.  As,  when  powder  was  wanting  (I  think 
it  was  for  the  garrison  at  Louisburg),  and  the  govern- 
ment  of  New  England  solicited  a  grant  of  some  from 
Pennsylvania,  which  was  much  urged  on  the  House  by 
Governor  Thomas,  they  could  not  grant  money  to  buy 
powder,  because  that  was  an  ingredient  of  war ;  but  they 
voted  an  aid  to  New  England  of  three  thousand  pounds, 
to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  governor,  and  appropri- 
ated  it  for  the  purchasing  of  bread,  flour,  wheat,  or  other 
grain.  Some  of  the  council,  desirous  of  giving  the  House 
still  further  embarrassment,  advised  the  governor  not  to 
accept  provisión,  as  not  being  the  tliing  he  liad  demanded ; 
but  he  replied,  “  I  sliall  take  the  money,  for  I  understand 
very  well  their  meaning ;  other  grain  is  gun powder,”  which 
he  accordingly  bouglit,  and  they  never  objected  to  it. 

It  was  in  allusion  to  this  fact  that  when,  in  our  fire 
company,  we  feared  the  success  of  our  proposal  in  favor 
of  the  lottery,  and  I  had  said  to  my  friend  Mr.  Syng,  one 
of  our  members,  “  If  we  fail,  let  us  move  the  purchase  of 
a  fire-engine  with  the  money ;  the  Quakers  can  have  no 
objection  to  that ;  and  then,  if  you  nomínate  me  and  I 
you  as  a  committee  for  that  purpose,  we  will  buy  a  great 
gun,  which  is  certainly  a  fire-engine ”  “  I  see,”  says  he, 
“  you  have  improved  by  being  so  long  in  the  Assembly ; 
your  equi vocal  project  would  be  just  a  match  for  their 
wheat  or  other  grain” 
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These  embarrassments  that  the  Quakers  suffered  from 
having  established  and  published  it  as  one  of  their  prin¬ 
cipies  that  no  kind  of  war  was  lawful,  and  wbich,  being 
once  published,  they  could  not  afterwards,  however  they 
might  change  their  minds,  easily  ge t  rid  of,  reminds  me 
of  what  I  think  a  more  prudent  conduct  in  another  sect 
among  us,  that  of  the  Dunkers.  I  was  acquainted  with 
one  of  its  founders,  Michael  Welfare,  soon  after  it  ap- 
peared.  He  complained  to  me  that  they  were  grievously 
calumniated  by  the  zealots  of  other  persuasions,  and 
charged  with  abominable  principies  and  practices,  to 
which  they  were  utter  strangers.  I  told  him  this  had 
always  been  the  case  with  new  sects,  and  that,  to  put  a 
stop  to  such  abuse,  I  imagined  it  might  be  well  to  publish 
the  articles  of  their  belief,  and  the  rules  of  their  disci¬ 
pline.  He  said  that  it  had  been  proposed  among  them, 
but  not  agreed  to,  for  this  reason  :  “  When  we  were  first 
drawn  together  as  a  society,”  says  he,  “it  has  pleased 
God  to  enlighten  our  minds  so  far  as  to  see  that  some 
doctrines,  which  we  once  esteemed  truths,  were  errors ; 
and  that  others,  which  we  had  esteemed  errors,  were  real 
truths.  From  time  to  time  He  has  been  pleased  to  aíford 
us  farther  light,  and  our  principies  have  been  improving, 
and  our  errors  diminishing.  Now  we  are  not  sure  that  we 
are  arrived  at  the  end  of  this  progression,  and  at  the 
perfection  of  spiritual  or  theological  knowledge  ;  and  we 
fear  that,  if  we  should  once  print  our  confession  of  faith, 
we  should  feel  ourselves  as  if  bound  and  confined  by  it, 
and  perhaps  be  unwilling  to  receive  farther  improvement, 
and  our  successors  still  more  so,  as  conceiving  what  we 
their  elders  and  founders  had  done,  to  be  something 
sacred,  never  to  be  departed  from.” 
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This  modesty  in  a  sect  is  perliaps  a  singular  instance 
ín  the  history  of  mankind,  every  other  sect  supposing 
itself  in  possession  of  all  truth,  and  that  those  who  diífer 
are  so  far  in  the  wrong ;  like  a  man  travelling  in  foggy 
weather,  those  at  some  distance  before  him  on  the  road 
he  sees  wrapped  up  in  the  fog,  as  well  as  those  behind 
him,  and  also  the  people  in  the  fields  on  each  side,  but 
near  him  all  appears  clear,  though  in  truth  he  is  as  much 
in  the  fog  as  any  of  them.  To  avoid  this  kind  of  embar- 
rassment,  the  Quakers  have  of  late  years  been  gradually 
declining  the  public  Service  in  the  Assembly  and  in  the 
magistracy,  choosing  rather  to  quit  their  power  than  their 
principie. 

In  order  of  time,  I  should  have  mentioned  before,  that 
having,  in  1742,  invented  an  open  stove  for  the  better 
warming  of  rooms,1  and  at  the  same  time  saving  fuel,  as 
the  fresh  air  admitted  was  warmed  in  entering,  I  made 
a  present  of  the  model  to  Mr.  Robert  Grace,  one  of  my 
early  friends,  who,  having  an  iron  furnace,  found  the 
casting  of  the  plates  for  these  stoves  a  profitable  thing, 
as  they  were  growing  in  demand.  To  promote  that  de- 
mand,  I  wrote  and  published  a  pamphlet,  entitled  uAn 
Account  of  the  new-invented  Pennsylvcinia  Fireplaces  ; 
wherein  their  Construction  and  Manner  of  Operation 
is  particularly  explained  ;  their  Advantages  above  every 
other  Method  of  ivarming  Rooms  demonstrated  ;  and 
all  Objections  that  have  been  raised  against  the  Use  of 
ttiem  answered  and  obviateclf  etc.  This  pamphlet  had 
a  good  effect.  Governor  Thomas  was  so  pleased  with  the 
construction  of  this  stove,  as  described  in  it,  that  he 

1  For  diagram  of  working  of  tilia  fireplace  see  page  193. 
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offeretl  to  give  me  a  patent  for  the  solé  vending  o£ 
them  for  a  term  of  years ;  but  I  declined  it  from  a  prin¬ 
cipie  which  has  ever  weighed  with  me  on  such  occasions, 
viz.,  That,  as  we  enjoy  great  advantages  from  the  in- 
ventions  of  others ,  ice  should  he  glad  of  an  opportu- 
nity  to  serve  others  by  any  invention  of  ours ;  and  this 
we  should  do  freely  and  generonsly, 

An  ironmonger  in  London,  however,  assuming  a  good 
deal  of  my  pamphlet, 
and  working  it  up  into 
his  own,  and  making 
some  small  changes  in 
the  machine,  which 
rather  hurt  its  opera- 
tion,  got  a  patent  for  it 
there,  and  made,  as  I 
was  told,  a  little  fortune 
by  it.  And  this  is  not 
the  only  instance  of 
patents  taken  out  for 
my  invention s  by  others, 
though  not  always  with 
the  same  success,  which  I  never  contested,  as  having  no 
desire  of  profiting  by  patents  myself,  and  hating  disputes. 
The  use  of  these  fireplaces  in  very  many  houses,  both  of 
this  and  the  neighboring  colonies,  has  been,  and  is,  a 
great  saving  of  wood  to  the  inhabitants. 

Peace  being  coneluded,  and  the  association  business 
therefore  at  an  end,  I  turned  my  thoughts  again  to  the 
affair  of  establishing  an  academy.  The  first  step  I  took 
was  to  associate  in  the  design  a  number  of  active  friends, 
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of  whom  the  Junto  furnished  a  good  part ;  the  next  was 
to  write  and  publisli  a  pamphlet,  entitled  Proposals  re - 
lating  to  the  Education  of  Youth  in  Pennsy  Irania . 
This  I  distributed  among  the  principal  inhabitants 
gratis ;  and  as  soon  as  I  could  suppose  their  minds  a 
little  prepared  by  the  perusal  of  it,  I  set  on  foot  a  sub- 
scription  for  opening  and  supporting  an  academy ;  it  was 
to  be  paid  in  quotas  yearly  for  five  years ;  by  so  dividing 
it,  I  judged  the  subscription  might  be  larger,  and  I  believe 
it  was  so,  amounting  to  no  less,  if  I  remember  right,  than 
five  thousand  pounds. 

In  the  introduction  to  these  proposals,  I  stated  their 
publication,  not  as  an  act  of  mine,  but  of  some  publlc- 
spirited  gentlemen ,  avoiding  as  much  as  I  could,  accord- 
ing  to  my  usual  rule,  the  presenting  myself  to  the  public 
as  the  author  of  any  scheme  for  their  benefit. 

The  subscribers,  to  carry  the  project  into  immediate 
execution,  chose  out  of  their  number  twenty-four  trus- 
tees,  and  appointed  Mr.  Francis,  then  attorney-general, 
and  myself  to  draw  up  constitutions  for  the  government 
of  the  academy;  which  being  done  and  signed,  a  house 
was  hired,  masters  engaged,  and  the  schools  opened,  I 
think,  in  the  same  year,  1749. 

The  scholars  increasing  fast,1  the  house  was  soon 
found  too  small,  and  we  were  looking  out  for  a  piece  of 
ground,  properly  situated,  with  intention  to  build,  wlien 
Providence  threw  into  our  way  a  large  house  ready 
built,  which,  with  a  few  alterations,  might  well  serve  our 
purpose.  This  was  the  building  before  mentioned,  erected 
by  the  hearers  of  Mr.  Whitefield,  and  was  obtained  for 
us  in  the  following  manner. 

1  In  1755,  there  were  300  students,  many  of  them  from  other  colonies. 
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It  is  to  be  noted  that  tlie  contributions  to  tliis  building 
being  made  by  people  of  different  sects,  care  was  taken 
in  the  nomination  of  trastees,  in  whora  the  building  and 
ground  was  to  be  vested,  that  a  predominancy  should 
not  be  given  to  any  sect,  lest  in  time  that  predominancy 
might  be  a  means  of  appropriating  the  whole  to  the  use 
of  such  sect,  contrary  to  the  original  intention.  It  was 
therefore  that  one  of  each  sect  was  appointed,  viz.,  one 
Church-of-England  man,  one  Presbyterian,  one  Baptist, 
one  Moravian,  etc.,  those,  in  case  of  vacancy  by  death, 
were  to  fill  it  by  election  from  among  the  contributors. 
The  Moravian  happened  not  to  please  his  colleagues,  and 
on  his  death  they  resolved  to  have  no  other  of  that  sect. 
The  difficulty  then  was,  how  to  avoid  having  two  of  some 
other  sect,  by  means  of  the  new  choice. 

Several  persons  were  named,  and  for  that  reason  not 
agreed  to.  At  length  one  mentioned  me,  with  the  obser¬ 
varon  that  I  was  merely  an  honest  man,  and  of  no  sect 
at  all,  which  prevailed  with  them  to  choose  me.  The  en- 
thusiasm  which  existed  when  the  house  was  built  had 
long  since  abated,  and  its  trustees  had  not  been  able  to 
procure  fresh  contributions  for  paying  the  ground-rent, 
and  discharging  some  other  debts  the  building  had  occa- 
sioned,  which  embarrassed  them  greatly.  Being  now  a 
member  of  both  sets  of  trustees,  that  for  the  building 
and  that  for  the  academy,  I  had  a  good  opportunity  of 
negotiating  with  both,  and  brought  them  finally  to  an 
agreement,  by  which  the  trustees  for  the  building  were 
to  cede  it  to  those  of  the  academy,  the  latter  undertaking 
to  discharge  the  debt,  to  keep  forever  open  in  the  build¬ 
ing  a  large  hall  for  occasional  preachers,  according  to  the 
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original  intention,  and  maintain  a  free  school  for  the 
instruction  of  poor  children.1  Writings  were  accordingly 
drawn,  and  011  paying  the  debts  the  trustees  of  the 
academy  were  put  in  possession  of  the  premises;  and  by 
dividing  the  great  and  lofty  hall  into  stories,  and  differ- 
ent  rooms  above  and  below  for  the  several  scliools,  and 
purchasing  some  additional  ground,  the  whole  was  soon 
made  fit  for  our  purpose,  and  the  scholars  removed  into 
the  building.  The  care  and  trouble  of  agreeing  with  the 
workmen,  purchasing  materials,  and  superintending  the 
work,  fell  upon  me ;  and  I  went  through  it  the  more  cheer- 
fully,  as  it  did  not  then  interfere  with  my  private  business, 
having  the  year  before  taken  a  very  able,  industrious, 
and  honest  partner,  Mr.  David  Hall,  with  whose  charac- 
ter  I  was  well  acquainted,  as  he  liad  worked  for  me  four 
years.  He  took  off  my  hands  all  care  of  the  printing 
office,  paying  me  punctually  my  share  of  the  profits. 
This  partnership  continued  eighteen  years,  successfully 
for  us  both. 

The  trustees  of  the  academy,  after  a  while,  were  in- 
corporated  by  a  charter  from  the  governor ;  their  funds 
were  increased  by  contributions  in  Britain  and  grants  of 
land  from  the  proprietaries,  to  wliich  the  Assembly  has 
since  made  considerable  addition  ;  and  thus  was  estab- 
lished  the  present  University  of  Philadelphia.  I  liave 
been  continued  one  of  its  trustees  from  the  beginning, 
now  near  forty  years,  and  have  had  the  very  great  pleas- 
ure  of  seeing  a  number  of  the  youth  who  have  received 

1  The  hall  was  kept  open  and  the  charity  school  maintaíned  according  to  this  agree- 
ment  until  1877.  In  that  year,  the  Trustees  of  Pennsylvania  University  voted  to  dis¬ 
continué  the  school,  rent  the  building,  and  apply  the  income  as  free  tuition  in  such 
ways  as  would  meet  the  obligation. 
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tlieir  education  in  it,  distinguished  by  tlieir  improved 
abilities,  serviceable  in  public  stations,  and  ornaments  to 
tlieir  country. 


Profile  Section  of  Franklin’3 
Pbnnsylvania  Fireplace 


IX.  Retirement  from  Business,  Burgess,  Post- 
master-General 

1748-1754 

Comment.  Wlien  Franklin  retired  from  business  he  was  but 
forty-two  years  of  age,  but  he  liad  acquired  a  comfortable 
competence.  By  the  terms  of  his  agreement  with  Hall,  the 
business  was  to  go  on  under  the  firm  ñame,  “  Franklin  and 
Hall,”  and  he  was  to  receive,  each  year,  for  eighteen  years, 
£1000.  He  owned  a  farm  in  New  Jersey  and  houses  in  Phila- 
delpliia.  Beside  these  sources  of  income,  he  liad  established 
young  men  in  the  printing  business  in  various  colonies  and  in 
the  West  Indies,  from  wliom  he  received  a  per  cent  of  income. 
When  he  became  postmaster  he  atiirst  expended  prívate  money 
to  bring  about  the  reforms  he  wished,  but  in  the  end  he  received 
from  this  office  a  considerable  income.  He  also  received  an 
indirect  advantage  from  the  office,  for  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
employ  relatives  in  need  of  support  in  the  subordínate  positions 
under  his  control.  He  at  once  appointed  his  son  William  to  be 
controller  of  the  Philadelphia  office,  and  he  kept  some  one  of 
his  own  family  in  this  important  position  until  his  own  dismissal 
in  1774.  To  his  brother  John,  he  gave  the  Boston  Post-Office, 
and  he  found  profitable  employment  for  relatives  and  friends 
in  many  minor  positions.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  he 
allowed  the  post-office  to  suffer  by  this  nepotism ;  in  one 
instance,  at  least,  he  refused  to  cause  a  vacancy  for  a  nephew, 
by  dismissing  a  good  man  before  he  wished  to  go.  It  cannot 
be  denied,  however,  that  Franklin  left  an  example  of  the  use 
of  public  office  for  prívate  gain  not  in  aecord  with  the  highest 
ideáis  of  public  service. 

When  Franklin  entered  on  the  management  of  the  Post-Office 
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in  the  Colonies,  mails  were  irregular,  and  inany  abuses  had 
crept  in.  He  reorganized  the  Service,  increased  the  frequency 
of  mails,  regulated  the  carrying  of  papers,  and  brought  the 
whole  System  to  a  State  of  efficiency  heretofore  unknown  in 
America.  At  the  end  of  eight  years,  he  sent  to  the  general 
office  in  England  a  remittance  of  £494  4s.  8 d.,  profits  above 
all  expenses ;  the  record  of  it  in  the  department  contains  these 
words:  u  and  this  is  the  first  remittance  ever  made  of  the  kind.” 

In  the  management  of  other  public  business,  Franklin  met 
with  the  same  success.  This  was  due  in  great  part  to  the  exact 
information  he  at  once  obtained  about  the  undertaking  and  to 
the  care  with  which  he  arranged  a  plan  of  administration  which 
provided  for  the  orderly  and  systematic  performance  of  all 
details.  The  ability  of  Franklin  to  liold  every  part  of  a  sub- 
ject  in  consideraron,  and  to  devise  practical  schemes  which  he 
was  able  to  present  in  writing  with  great  forcé  and  clearness, 
soon  made  him  a  leader  in  other  aífairs  than  business.  He  was 
appointed  as  commissioner  to  negotiate  treaties,  and  the  paper 
drawn  by  him,  in  1754,  to  present  a  plan  for  the  unión  of  the 
colonies  for  defense  quickly  became  famous.  Although  it  was 
rejected  by  both  parties,  without  doubt  it  exercised  great  influ- 
ence  in  turning  the  thoughts  of  the  colonists  toward  unión. 

D. 

Franklin’s  Outline.  Put  in  the  commission  of  the  peace.  Logan 
fond  of  me.  His  library.  Appointed  Postmaster-General.1  Chosen 
Assemblyman.  Commissioner  to  treat  with  Indians  at  Carlisle  and 
atEaston.  Project  and  establish  Academy.  Pamphletonit.  Journey 
to  Boston.  At  Albany,  Plan  of  unión  of  the  colonies.  Copy  of  it. 
Remarks  upon  it.  It  fails,  and  how.  Journey  to  Boston  in  1754. 
Disputes  about  it  in  our  Assembly.  My  part  in  them.  New  Governor. 
Disputes  with  him.  His  character  and  sayings  to  me.  Chosen  Alder- 
man.  Project  of  Hospital.  My  share  in  it.  Its  success.  Boxes. 
Made  a  Commissioner  of  the  Treasury. 

1  In  writing  this  part  of  the  Autobiography,  Franklin  frequently  deviated  from  the 
outline  he  had  made  long  before. 
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When  I  disengaged  myself,  as  above  mentioned,  from 
private  business,  I  flattered  myself  that,  by  the  sufíicient 
though  modérate  fortune  I  liad  acquired,  I  had  secured 
leisure  during  the  rest  of  my  life  for  pliilosophieal  studies 
and  amusements.  I  purchased  all  Dr.  Spence’s  apparatus, 
who  had  come  from  England  to  lecture  here,  and  I  pro- 
ceeded  in  my  electrical  experiments1  with  great  alacrity  : 
but  the  public,  now  considering  me  as  a  man  of  leisure, 
laid  hold  of  me  for  their  purposes,  everypart  of  our  civil 
government,  and  almost  at  the  same  time,  imposing  some 
duty  upon  me.  The  governor  put  me  into  the  commission 
of  the  peace ;  the  Corporation  of  the  city  chose  me  of  the 
common  council,  and  soon  after  an  alderman ;  and  the 
citizens  at  large  chose  me  a  burgess  to  represent  them  in 
Assetnbly.  This  latter  station  was  the  more  agreeable  to 
me,  as  I  was  at  length  tired  with  sitting  there  to  hear 
debates,  in  which,  as  clerk,  I  could  take  no  part,  and 
which  were  often  so  unentertaining  that  I  was  induced  to 
amuse  myself  with  making  magic  squares  or  circles,  or 
anything  to  avoid  weariness ;  and  I  conceived  my  be- 
coming  a  member  would  enlarge  my  power  of  doing  good. 
I  would  not,  liowever,  insinúate  that  my  ambition  was 
not  flattered  by  all  these  promotions ;  it  certainly  was; 
for,  considering  my  low  beginning,  they  were  great  things 
to  me  ;  and  they  were  still  more  pleasing,  as  being  so 
many  spontaneous  testimonies  of  the  public  good  opin¬ 
ión,  and  by  me  entirely  unsolicited. 

The  office  of  justice  of  the  peace  I  tried  a  little,  by  aí- 
tending  a  few  courts,  and  sitting  on  the  bench  to  hear 
causes  ;  but  finding  that  more  knowledge  of  the  common 

1  For  an  account  of  Franklin’a  electrical  experimenta  at  this  time  see  page  250. 
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law  tlian  I  possessed  was  necessary  to  act  in  that  station 
vvith  credit,  I  gradually  withdrevv  from  it,  excusing  my- 
self  by  my  being  obliged  to  attend  tlie  higher  duties  of  a 
legislator  in  the  Assembly.  My  election  to  tliis  trust  was 
repeated  every  year  for  ten  years,  without  my  ever  asking 
any  elector  for  his  vote,  or  signifying,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  any  desire  of  being  chosen.  On  taking  my  seat 
in  the  Ilouse,  my  son  was  appointed  their  clerk. 

The  year  following,  a  treaty  being  to  be  held  with  the 
Indians  at  Carlisle,  the  governor  sent  a  message  to  the 
House,  proposing  that  they  should  nominate  some  of  their 
members,  to  be  joined  with  some  members  of  council,  as 
commissioners  for  that  purpose.  The  House  named  the 
speaker  (Mr.  Norris)  and  myself ;  and,  being  cominis- 
sioned,  we  went  to  Carlisle,  and  met  the  Indians  accord- 

ingly. 

As  those  people  are  extremely  apt  to  get  drunk,  and, 
when  so,  are  very  quarrelsome  and  disorderly,  we  strictly 
forbade  the  selling  any  liquor  to  them ;  and  when  they 
complained  of  tliis  restriction,  we  told  them  that  if  they 
would  continué  sober  during  the  treaty,  we  would  give 
them  plenty  of  rum  when  business  was  over.  They  pro- 
mised  this,  and  they  kept  their  promise  because  they  could 
get  no  liquor,  and  the  treaty  was  conducted  very  orderly, 
and  concluded  to  mutual  satisfaction.  They  then  claimed 
and  received  the  rum ;  this  was  in  tbe  afternoon  :  they 
were  near  one  hundred  men,  women,  and  children,  and 
were  Iodged  in  temporary  cabins,  built  in  the  form  of  a 
square,  just  without  the  town.  In  the  evening,  hearing  a 
great  noise  among  them,  the  commissioners  walked  out 
to  see  wliat  was  the  matter.  We  found  they  liad  made  a 
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great  bonfire  in  the  micldle  of  the  square ;  tbey  were  all 
drunk,  men  and  women,  quarrelling  and  fighting.  Their 
dark-colored  bodies,  lialf  naked,  seen  only.  by  the  gloomy 
light  of  the  bonfire,  running  after  and  beating  one  an- 
other  witli  firebrands,  accompanied  by  their  horrid  yell- 
ings,  formed  a  scene  the  most  resembling  our  ideas  of 
liell  that  could  well  be  imagined ;  there  was  no  appeasing 
the  tumult,  and  we  retired  to  our  lodging.  At  midnight 
a  number  of  them  carne  thundering  at  our  door,  demand- 
ing  more  ruin,  of  which  we  took  no  notice. 

The  next  day,  sensible  they  liad  misbehaved  in  giving 
us  that  disturbance,  they  sent  three  of  their  oíd  counsel- 
lors  to  make  their  apology.  The  orator  acknowledged 
the  fault  but  laid  it  on  the  ruin  ;  and  then  endeavored  to 
excuse  the  rum  by  saying,  “  The  Great  Spirit ,  who 
made  all  things,  made  everything  for  some  use,  and 
whatever  use  he  designed  anything  for,  that  use  it  should 
always  heput  to.  Now,  when  he  made  rum,  he  said,  ‘  Let 
this  he  for  the  Indians  to  get  drunk  with ,’  and  it  must 
he  so.”  And,  indeed,  if  it  be  the  design  of  Providence  to 
extírpate  these  savages  in  order  to  make  room  for  culti- 
vators  of  the  eartli,  it  seems  not  improbable  that  rum 
may  be  the  appointed  means.  It  has  already  anniliilated 
all  the  tribes  who  formerly  inhabited  the  sea-coast. 

In  1751,  Dr.  Thomas  Bond,  a  particular  friend  of  mine, 
conceived  the  idea  of  establishing  a  hospital  in  Philadel- 
pliia  (a  very  beneficent  design,  which  has  been  ascribed 
to  me,  but  was  originally  liis)  for  the  reception  and  cure 
of  poor  sick  persons,  wliether  inhabitants  of  the  province 
or  strangers.  He  was  zealous  and  active  in  endeavoring 
to  procure  subscriptions  for  it,  but  the  proposal  being  a 
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novelty  in  America,  and  at  first  not  well  understood,  he 
met  but  with  small  success. 

At  length  he  carne  to  me  with  the  compliment  that  he 
found  there  was  no  such  thing  as  carrying  a  public-spir- 
ited  project  through  without  my  being  con  cerned  in  it. 
“  For,”  says  he,  “I  am  often  asked  by  those  to  whom  I 
propose  subscribing,  Have  you  consulted  Franklin  upon 
this  business?  And  what  does  he  think  of  it?  And  when 
I  tell  them  that  I  have  not  (supposing  it  rather  out  of 
your  line),  they  do  not  subscribe,  but  say  they  will  con- 
sider  of  it.”  I  inquired  into  the  nature  and  probable  util- 
ity  of  his  scheme,  and  receiving  from  him  a  very  satis- 
factory  explanation,  I  not  only  subscribed  to  it  myself, 
but  engaged  heartily  in  the  design  of  procuring  subscrip- 
tions  from  others.  Previously,  however,  to  the  solicitation 
I  endeavored  to  prepare  the  minds  of  the  people  by  writ- 
ing  on  the  subject  in  the  newspapers,  which  was  my  usual 
custom  in  such  cases,  but  which  he  had  omitted. 

The  subscriptions  afterwards  were  more  free  and  gen- 
erous ;  but,  beginning  to  flag,  I  saw  they  would  be  insufíi- 
cient  without  some  assistance  from  the  Assembly,  and 
therefore  proposed  to  petition  for  it,  which  was  done. 
The  country  members  did  not  at  first  relish  the  project ; 
they  objected  that  it  could  only  be  serviceable  to  the  city, 
and  therefore  the  citizens  alone  should  be  at  the  expense 
of  it ;  and  they  doubted  whether  the  citizens  themselves 
generally  approved  of  it.  My  allegation  on  the  contrary, 
that  it  met  with  such  approbation  as  to  leave  no  doubt 
of  our  being  able  to  raise  two  thousand  pounds  by  volun- 
tary  donations,  they  considered  as  a  most  extravagant 
supposition,  and  utterly  impossible. 
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On  this  I  formed  my  plan  ;  and,  asking  leave  to  bring 
in  a  bilí  for  incorporating  the  contributors  according  to 
the  prayer  of  their  petition,  and  granting  them  a  blank 
sum  of  money,  which  leave  was  obtained  cliiefly  on  tlie 
consideration  that  the  House  could  throw  the  bilí  out  if 
they  did  not  like  it,  I  drew  it  so  as  to  make  the  impor- 
tant  clause  a  conditional  one,  viz.,  “  And  be  it  enacted, 
by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  when  the  said  contribu¬ 
tors  shall  have  met  and  chosen  their  managers  and 
treasurer,  and  shall  have  raised  by  their  contributions 

a  capital  stock  of - valué  (the  yearly  interest  of 

which  is  to  be  applied  to  the  accommodating  of  the  sick 
poor  in  the  said  hospital,  free  of  charge  for  diet,  attend- 
ance,  advice,  and  medicines),  and  shall  make  the  same 
appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  speaker  of  the  Assembly 
for  the  time  being,  that  then  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful 
for  the  said  speaker,  and  he  is  hereby  required,  to  sign 
an  order  on  the  provincial  treasurer  for  the  payment  of 
two  thousand  pounds,  in  two  yearly  payments,  to  the 
treasurer  of  the  said  hospital,  to  be  applied  to  the 
founding,  building,  and  finishing  of  the  same.” 

This  condition  carried  the  bilí  through  ;  for  the  mem- 
bers  who  had  opposed  the  grant,  and  now  conceived  they 
might  have  the  credit  of  being  charitable  without  the 
expense,  agreed  to  its  passage ;  and  then,  in  soliciting 
subscriptions  among  the  people,  we  urged  the  conditional 
promise  of  the  law  as  an  additional  motive  to  give,  since 
every  man’s  donation  would  be  doubled  ;  thus  the  clause 
worked  both  ways.  The  subscriptions  accordingly  soon 
exceeded  the  requisite  sum,  and  we  claimed  and  received 
the  public  gift,  which  enabled  us  to  carry  the  design 
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into  execution.  A  convenient  and  liandsome  building 
was  soon  erected ;  the  institution  lias  by  constant  experi- 
ence  been  found  useful,  and  flourishes  to  tliis  day  \  and 
I  do  not  remember  any  of  my  political  manceuvres,  the 
success  of  which  gave  me  at  the  time  more  pleasure,  or 
wherein,  after  thinking  of  it,  I  more  easily  excused 
myself  for  having  made  some  use  of  cunning. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  another  projector,  the  Rev. 
Gilbert  Tennent,  carne  to  me  with  a  request  that  I  would 
assist  him  in  procuring  a  subscription  for  erecting  a  new 
meeting-house.  It  was  to  be  for  the  use  of  a  congre¬ 
garon  he  had  gathered  among  the  Presbyterians,  who 
were  originally  disciples  of  Mr.  Whitefield.  Unwilling 
to  make  myself  disagreeable  to  my  fellow-citizens  by  too 
frequently  soliciting  their  contributions,  I  absolutely  re- 
fused.  He  then  desired  I  would  furnish  him  with  a  list 
of  the  ñames  of  persons  I  knew  by  experience  to  be 
generous  and  public-spirited.  I  thought  it  would  be 
unbecoming  in  me,  after  their  kind  compliance  with  my 
solicitations,  to  mark  them  out  to  be  worried  by  other 
beggars,  and  therefore  refused  also  to  give  such  a  list. 
He  then  desired  I  would  at  least  give  him  my  advice. 
“  That  I  will  readily  do,”  said  I ;  “  and,  in  the  first  place, 
I  advise  you  to  apply  to  all  those  whom  you  know  will 
give  something ;  next,  to  those  whom  you  are  uncertain 
whether  they  will  give  anything  or  not,  and  show  them 
the  list  of  those  who  have  given ;  and,  lastly,  do  not 
neglect  those  who  you  are  sure  will  give  nothing,  for  in 
some  of  them  you  may  be  mistaken.”  He  laughed  and 
thanked  me,  and  said  he  would  take  my  advice.  He  did 
so,  for  he  asked  of  everybody ,  and  he  obtained  a  much 
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larger  sum  than  he  expected,  with  which  he  erected  the 
capacious  and  very  elegant  meeting-house  that  stands  in 
Arch  Street.1 

Our  city,  though  laid  out  with  a  beautiful  regularity, 
the  streets  large,  straight,  and  Crossing  each  other  at 
right  angles,  liad  the  disgrace  of  suffering  those  streets 
to  remain  long  unpaved,  and  in  wet  weather  the  wlieels 
of  heavy  carriages  ploughed  them  into  a  quagmire,  so 
that  it  was  difíicult  to  cross  them ;  and  in  dry  weather 
the  dust  was  offensive.  I  had  lived  near  what  was  called 
the  Jersey  Market,  and  saw  with  pain  the  inhabitants 
wading  in  mud  while  purchasing  their  provisions.  A 
strip  of  ground  down  the  middle  of  that  market  was 
at  length  paved  with  brick,  so  that,  being  once  in  the 
market,  tliey  had  firm  footing,  but  were  often  over  shoes 
in  dirt  to  get  there.  By  talking  and  writing  on  the  sub- 
ject,  I  was  at  length  instrumental  in  getting  the  Street 
paved  with  stone  between  the  market  and  the  bricked 
foot  pavement,  that  was  on  each  side  next  the  houses. 
This,  for  some  time,  gave  an  easy  access  to  the  market 
dry  shod ;  but  the  rest  of  the  Street  not  being  paved, 
whenever  a  carriage  carne  out  of  the  mud  upon  this  pave¬ 
ment,  it  shook  oíf  and  left  its  dirt  upon  it,  and  it  was 
soon  covered  with  mire,  which  was  not  removed,  the 
city  as  yet  having  no  scavengers. 

After  some  inquiry,  I  found  a  poor,  industrious  man, 
who  was  willing  to  undertake  keeping  the  pavement 
clean,  by  sweeping  it  twice  a  week,  carrying  off  the  dirt 
from  before  all  the  neighbors’  doors,  for  the  sum  of  six- 


1  This  church,  in  its  tura,  was  given  up  in  1837  for  another  and  more  commodious 
building  on  a  new  site. 
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pence  per  month,  to  be  paid  by  each  house.  I  then  wrote 
and  printed  a  paper  setting  forth  the  advantages  to  the 
neigliborhood  that  might  be  obtained  by  this  small  ex¬ 
pense  ;  the  greater  ease  in  keeping  onr  houses  clean,  so 
much  dirt  not  being  brought  in  by  people’s  feet ;  the 
benefit  to  the  shops  by  more  custom,  etc.,  etc.,  as  buyers 
could  more  easily  get  at  them ;  and  by  not  having,  in 
windy  weather,  the  dust  blown  in  upon  their  goods,  etc., 
etc.  I  sent  one  of  these  papers  to  each  house,  and  in 
a  day  or  two  went  round  to  see  who  would  subscribe  an 
agreement  to  pay  these  sixpences ;  it  was  unanimously 
signed,  and  for  a  time  well  executed.  All  the  inhabitants 
of  the  city  were  delighted  with  the  cleanliness  of  the 
pavement  that  surrounded  the  market,  it  being  a  con- 
venience  to  all,  and  this  raised  a  general  desire  to  have 
all  the  streets  paved,  and  made  the  people  more  willing 
to  submit  to  a  tax  for  that  purpose. 

After  some  time  I  drew  a  bilí  for  paving  the  city,  and 
brought  it  into  the  Assembly.  It  was  just  before  I  went 
to  England  in  1757,  and  did  not  pass  till  I  was  gone, 
and  then  with  an  alteration  in  the  mode  of  assessment, 
which  I  thought  not  for  the  better,  but  with  an  addi- 
tional  provisión  for  lighting  as  well  as  paving  the  streets, 
which  was  a  great  impro vement.  It  was  by  a  private 
person,  the  late  Mr.  John  Clifton,  his  giving  a  sample 
of  the  utility  of  lamps,  by  placing  one  at  his  door,  that 
the  people  were  first  impressed  with  the  idea  of  enlight- 
ing  all  the  city.  The  honor  of  this  public  benefit  has 
also  been  ascribed  to  me,  but  it  belongs  truly  to  that 
gentleman.  I  did  but  folio w  his  example,  and  have  only 
some  merit  to  claim  respecting  the  form  of  our  lamps, 
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as  differing  from  the  globe  lamps  we  were  at  first  sup- 
plied  witli  from  London.  Those  we  found  ineonvenient 
in  these  respects  :  they  admitted  no  air  below  ;  the  smoke, 
therefore,  did  not  readily  go  out  above,  but  circulated  in 
the  globe,  lodged  on  its  inside,  and  soon  obstructed  the 
light  they  were  intended  to  afford ;  giving,  besides,  the 
daily  trouble  of  wiping  them  clean ;  and  an  accidental 
stroke  on  one  of  them  would  demolish  it  and  render  it 
totally  useless.  I  therefore  suggested  the  composing 
them  of  four  fíat  panes,  with  a  long  funnel  above  to 
draw  up  the  smoke,  and  crevices  admitting  air  below,  to 
facilitate  the  aseen t  of  the  smoke ;  by  this  means  they 
were  kept  clean,  and  did  not  grow  dark  in  a  few  liours, 
as  the  London  lamps  do,  but  continued  light  till  morn- 
ing,  and  an  accidental  stroke  would  generally  break  but 
a  single  pane,  easily  repaired. 

I  have  sometimes  wondered  that  the  Londoners  did 
not,  from  the  effect  holes  in  the  bottom  of  the  globe 
lamps  used  at  Yauxhall  have  in  keeping  them  clean, 
learn  to  have  such  holes  in  their  Street  lamps.  But, 
these  holes  being  made  for  anotlier  purpose,  viz.,  to 
communicate  fíame  more  suddenly  to  the  wick  by  a  little 
flax  hanging  down  through  them,  the  other  use,  of  let- 
ting  in  air,  seems  not  to  have  been  thought  of ;  and 
therefore,  after  the  lamps  have  been  lit  a  few  hours,  the 
streets  of  London  are  very  poorly  illuminated. 

The  mention  of  these  improvements  puts  me  in  mind 
of  one  I  proposed,  when  in  London,  to  Dr.  Fothergill, 
who  was  among  the  best  men  I  have  known,  and  a  great 
promoter  of  useful  projeets.  I  had  observed  that  the 
streets,  when  dry,  were  never  swept,  and  the  light  dust 
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carried  away ;  but  it  was  suffered  to  accumulate  till  wet 
weather  reduced  it  to  mud,  and  then,  after  lying  some 
days  so  deep  on  the  pavement  that  tliere  was  no  Crossing 
but  in  paths  kept  clean  by  poor  people  with  brootns,  it 
was  with  great  labor  raked  together  and  thrown  up  into 
carts  open  above,  the  sides  of  which  suffered  sorae  of  the 
slush  at  every  jolt  on  the  pavement  to  shake  out  and  fall, 
sometimes  to  the  annoyance  of  foot-passengers.  The  rea- 
son  given  for  not  sweeping  the  dusty  streets  was,  that 
the  dust  would  fly  into  the  Windows  of  shops  and  houses. 

An  accidental  occurrence  had  instructed  me  how  much 
sweeping  might  be  done  in  a  little  time.  I  found  at  my 
door  in  Craven  Street,  one  morning,  a  poor  woman 
sweeping  my  pavement  with  a  bircli  broom ;  she  ap- 
peared  very  palé  and  feeble,  as  just  come  out  of  a  fit  of 
sickness.  I  asked  who  employed  her  to  sweep  there ;  she 
said,  “  Nobody ;  but  I  am  very  poor  and  in  distress,  and 
I  sweeps  before  gentlefolkses  doors,  and  hopes  they  will 
give  me  something.”  I  bid  her  sweep  the  whole  Street 
clean,  and  I  would  give  her  a  shilling ;  this  was  at  nine 
o’ dock ;  at  twelve  she  carne  for  the  shilling.  From  the 
slowness  I  saw  at  first  in  her  working  I  could  scarce 
believe  that  the  work  was  done  so  soon,  and  sent  my  ser- 
vant  to  examine  it,  who  reported  that  the  whole  Street 
was  swept  perfectly  clean,  and  all  the  dust  placed  in 
the  gutter,  which  was  in  the  middle ;  and  the  next  rain 
washed  it  quite  away,  so  that  the  pavement  and  even 
the  kennel  were  perfectly  clean. 

I  then  judged  that,  if  that  feeble  woman  could  sweep 
such  a  Street  in  three  hours,  a  strong,  active  man  might 
have  done  it  in  half  the  time.  And  here  let  me  remark 
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the  convenience  of  having  but  one  gutter  in  such  a  nar- 
row  Street,  running  down  its  middle,  instead  of  two,  one 
on  eack  side,  near  the  footway  ;  for  vvhere  all  the  rain  that 
falls  on  a  Street  runs  from  the  sides  and  meets  in  the 
middle,  it  forms  there  a  current  strong  enough  to  wash 
away  all  the  mud  it  meets  with ;  but  when  divíded  into 
two  channels,  it  is  often  too  weak  to  cleanse  either,  and 
only  makes  the  mud  it  finds  more  fluid,  so  that  the 
wheels  of  carriages  and  feet  of  liorses  throw  and  dash  it 
upon  the  foot-pavement,  whicli  is  thereby  rendered  foul 
and  slippery,  and  sometimes  splash  it  upon  those  wlio 
are  walking.  My  proposal,  communicated  to  the  good 
doctor,  was  as  follows  : 

44  For  the  more  effectual  cleaning  and  keeping  clean 
the  streets  of  London  and  Westminster,  it  is  proposed 
that  the  several  watchmen  be  contracted  with  to  have  the 
dust  swept  up  in  dry  seasons,  and  the  mud  raked  up  at 
other  times,  each  in  the  several  streets  and  lañes  of  his 
round ;  that  they  be  furnished  with  brooms  and  other 
proper  instruments  for  these  purposes,  to  be  kept  at 
their  respective  stands,  ready  to  furnish  the  poor  people 
they  may  employ  in  the  Service. 

44  That  in  the  dry  summer  months  the  dust  be  all  swept 
up  into  heaps  at  proper  distances,  before  the  shops  and 
Windows  of  houses  are  usually  opened,  when  the  scaven- 
gers,  with  close-covered  carts,  shall  carry  it  all  away. 

44  That  the  mud,  when  raked  up,  be  not  left  in  heaps 
to  be  spread  abroad  again  by  the  wheels  of  carriages 
and  trampling  of  horses,  but  that  the  scavengers  be  pro- 
vided  with  bodies  of  carts,  not  placed  high  upon  wheels, 
but  low  upon  sliders  with  lattice  bottoms,  which,  being 
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covered  with  straw,  will  retain  the  mud  thrown  into  them, 
and  permit  the  water  to  drain  from  it,  whereby  it  will 
becoine  much  lighter,  water  making  the  greatest  part  of 
its  weiglit ;  these  bodies  of  carts  to  be  placed  at  conven- 
ient  distances,  and  the  mud  brouglit  to  them  in  wheel- 
barrows ;  they  remaining  where  placed  till  the  mud  is 
drained,  and  then  horses  brought  to  draw  them  away.” 

I  have  since  had  doubts  of  the  practicability  of  the 
latter  part  of  this  proposal,  on  account  of  the  narrowness 
of  some  streets,  and  the  difíiculty  of  placing  the  draining- 
sleds  so  as  not  to  encumber  too  much  the  passage ;  but  I 
am  still  of  opinión  that  the  former,  requiring  the  dust 
to  be  swept  up  and  carried  away  before  the  shops  are 
open,  is  very  practicable  in  the  summer,  when  the  days 
are  long;  for,  in  walking  through  the  Strand  and  Fleet 
Street  one  morning  at  seven  o’clock,  I  observed  there 
was  not  one  shop  open,  though  it  had  been  daylight 
and  the  sun  up  above  three  hours ;  the  inhabitants  of 
London  choosing  voluntarily  to  live  much  by  candle- 
light,1  and  sleep  by  sunshine,  and  yet  often  complain,  a 
little  absurdly,  of  the  duty  on  candles,  and  the  high  price 
of  tallo  w. 

Some  may  think  these  trifling  matters  not  worth 
minding  or  relating;  but  when  they  consider  that  though 
dust  blown  into  the  eyes  of  a  single,  person,  or  into  a 
single  shop  on  a  windy  day,  is  but  of  small  importance, 
yet  the  great  number  of  the  instances  in  a  populous  city, 

i  In  An  Económica l  Project ,  published  in  París  about  1784,  Franklin  announced 
that  lie  had  made  a  great  discovery,  namely,  that  the  sun  gave  light  as  soon  as  it  rose 
in  the  morning.  He  then  showed  by  a  mathematical  calculation  how  much  the  inhabit- 
ants  of  the  city  of  Pari3  might  save  in  one  year,  between  March  20  and  September  20, 
by  using  the  hours  of  dayliirht  in  the  morning  in  place  of  the  dark  hours  for  which 
they  bouglit  wax  candles.  The  paper  is  printed  in  S.-IX.  183. 
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and  its  frequent  repetitions  give  it  weight  and  conse- 
quence,  perhaps  they  will  not  censure  very  severely  those 
who  bestow  some  attention  to  affairs  of  this  seemingly 
low  nature.  Human  felicity  is  produced  not  so  much  by 
great  pieces  of  good  fortune  that  seldom  happen,  as  by 
little  advantages  that  occurevery  day.  Thus,if  youteach 
a  poor  young  man  to  shave  himself,  and  keep  bis  razor  in 
order,  you  may  contribute  more  to  the  happiness  of  liis 
life  than  in  giving  bim  a  thousand  guineas.  The  money 
may  be  soon  spent,  the  regret  only  remaining  of  having 
foolisbly  consumed  it;  but  in  the  other  case,  be  escapes 
the  frequent  vexation  of  waiting  for  barbers,  and  of 
their  sometimes  dirty  fingers,  offensive  breatbs,  and  dull 
razors ;  he  shaves  when  most  convenient  to  bim,  and 
enjoys  daily  the  pleasure  of  its  being  done  with  a  good 
instrument.  With  these  sentiments  I  have  liazarded  the 
few  preceding  pages,  lioping  they  may  afford  hints  which 
some  time  or  other  may  be  useful  to  a  city  I  love,  having 
lived  many  years  in  it  very  liappily,  and  perhaps  to  some 
of  our  towns  in  America. 

Having  been  for  some  time  employed  by  the  post- 
master-general  of  America  as  bis  comptroller  in  regm 
lating  several  offices,  and  bringing  the  officers  to  account, 
I  was,  upon  bis  death  in  1753,  appointed,  jointly  with 
Mr.  William  Hunter,  to  succeed  him,  by  a  commission 
from  the  postmaster-general  in  England.  The  American 
office  never  had  hitherto  paid  anything  to  that  of  Britain. 
We  were  to  have  six  hundred  pounds  a  year  between  us, 
if  we  could  make  that  sum  out  of  the  profits  of  the  office. 
To  do  this  a  variety  of  improvements  were  necessary ; 
some  of  these  were  inevitably  at  first  expensive,  so  that 
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in  the  first  four  years  the  office  became  above  nine  hun- 
dred  pounds  in  debt  to  us.  But  it  soon  after  began  to 
repay  us ;  and  before  I  was  displaced  by  a  freak  of  the 
ministers,  of  which  I  shall  speak  hereafter,  we  liad 
brought  it  to  yield  three  times  as  much  clear  revenue  to 
the  crown  as  the  post-office  of  Ireland.  Since  that  im- 
prudent  transaction,  they  have  received  frora  it — not 
one  farthing! 

The  bnsiness  of  the  post-office  occasioned  my  taking  a 
journey  this  year  to  New  England,  where  the  College  of 
Cambridge,  of  their  own  motion,  presented  me  witli  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts.1  Yale  College,  in  Connecticut, 
liad  before  made  me  a  similar  compliment.  Tlius,  with- 
out  studying  in  any  college,  I  carne  to  partake  of  their 
honors.  They  were  conferred  in  consideration  of  my 
improvements  and  discoveries  in  the  electric  branch  of 
natural  philosophy. 

In  1754,  war  with  France  being  again  apprehended, 
a  congress  of  commissioners  from  the  different  coloides 
was,  by  an  order  of  the  Lords  of  Trade,  to  be  assembled 
at  Albany,  there  to  confer  with  the  chiefs  of  the  Six 
Nations  concerning  the  means  of  defending  both  their 
country  and  ours.  Governor  Ilamilton,  having  received 
this  order,  acquainted  the  House  with  it,  requesting  they 
would  furnish  proper  presents  for  the  Indians,  to  be 
given  on  this  occasion  ;  and  naming  the  speaker  (Mr. 
Norris)  and  myself  to  join  Mr.  Thomas  Penn  and  Mr. 
Secretary  Peters  as  commissioners  to  act  for  Pennsyl- 

1  In  the  Diary  of  President  Stiles  of  Yale  College,  he  says  that  the  degree  of  A.  M. 
was  given  Franklin  by  Yale  College  at  commenceraent  in  September  following  his  visit 
in  Cambridge.  He  adds  that  Franklin’s  discoveries  in  electrical  Science  were  recognized 
and  adopted  at  Yale  College  before  any  where  else  in  the  world. 
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vania.  The  House  approved  the  nomination,  and  pro- 
vided  the  goods  for  the  present,  though  they  did  not  mueh 
like  treating  out  of  the  provinces;  and  we  met  the  other 
commissioners  at  Albany  about  the  middle  of  J une. 

In  our  way  thither,  I  projected  and  drew  a  plan  for  the 
unión  of  all  the  colonies  under  one  government,  so  far  as 
might  be  necessary  for  defence  and  other  important  gen¬ 
eral  purposes.  As  we  passed  through  New  York,  I  had 
there  shown  my  project  to  Mr.  James  Alexander  and 
Mr.  Kennedy,  two  gentlemen  of  great  knowledge  in  pub- 
lic  affairs,  and,  being  fortified  by  their  approbation,  I 
ventured  to  lay  it  before  the  Congress.  It  then  appeared 
that  several  of  the  commissioners  liad  formed  plans  of 
the  same  kind.  A  previous  question  Vvas  first  taken, 
whether  a  unión  should  be  establislied,  which  passed  in 
the  afíirmative  unanimously.  A  committee  was  then  ap- 
pointed,  one  member  from  each  colony,  to  consider  the 
several  plans,  and  report.  Mine  liappened  to  be  pref erred, 
and,  with  a  few  amendments,  was  accordingly  reported. 

By  this  plan  the  general  government  was  to  be  admin- 
istered  by  a  president-general,  appointed  and  supported 
by  the  crown,  and  a  grand  council  was  to  be  chosen  by 
the  representatives  of  the  people  of  the  several  colonies, 
met  in  their  respective  assemblies.  The  debates  upon  it 
in  Congress  went  on  daily,  hand  in  liand  with  the  Indian 
business.  Many  objections  and  difficulties  were  started, 
but  at  lengtli  they  were  all  overeóme,  and  the  plan  was 
unanimously  agreed  to,  and  copies  ordered  to  be  trans- 
mitted  to  the  Board  of  Trade  and  to  the  assemblies  of 
the  several  provinces.  Its  fate  was  singular :  the  assem¬ 
blies  did  not  adopt  it,  as  they  all  thought  there  was  too 
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mucli  prerogative  in  it,  and  in  England  it  was  judged 
to  have  too  mucli  of  the  democratic.  The  Board  of  Trade 
therefore  did  not  approve  of  it,  ñor  recommend  it  for 
the  approbation  of  his  majesty ;  but  another  scheme  was 
formed,  supposed  to  answer  the  same  purpose  better, 
whereby  the  governors  of  the  provinces,  with  some  mem- 
bers  of  their  respective  councils,  were  to  meet  and  order 
the  raising  of  troops,  building  of  forts,  etc.,  and  to  draw 
on  the  treasury  of  Great  Britain  for  the  expense,  whieh 
was  afterwards  to  be  refunded 
by  an  act  of  Parliament  lay- 
ing  a  tax  on  America.  My 
plan,  with  my  reasons  in  sup- 
port  of  it,  is  to  be  found 
among  my  political  papers 
that  are  printed. 

Being  the  winter  following 
in  Boston,  I  had  much  conver-  „  Pennsylvania  Gazettk  1754 
sation  with  Governor  Shirley 

upon  both  the  plans.  Part  of  what  passed  between  us  on 
the  occasion  may  also  be  seen  among  those  papers.1  The 
different  and  contrary  reasons  of  dislike  to  my  plan 
makes  me  suspect  that  it  was  really  the  true  médium ; 
and  I  am  still  of  opinión  it  would  have  been  happy 
for  both  sides  the  water  if  it  had  been  adopted.  The 
colonies,  so  united,  would  have  been  sufíiciently  strong  to 
have  defended  themselves ;  there  would  then  have  been 
no  need  of  troops  from  England ;  of  course,  the  subse- 
quent  pretence  for  taxing  America,  and  the  bloody  con¬ 
test  it  occasioned,  would  have  been  avoided.  But  such 

1  See  Letters  to  Governor  Shirley.  —  S.-1II.  232-7. 
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mistakes  are  not  new:  liistory  is  full  of  the  errors  of 
States  and  princes. 

“  Look  round  the  habitable  world,  how  few 
Know  their  own  good,  or,  knovving  it,  pursue  !  ” 

Those  who  govern,  liaving  much  business  on  their 
hands,  do  not  generally  like  to  take  the  trouble  of  con- 
sidering  and  carrying  into  execution  new  projects.  The 
best  public  measures  are  therefore  seldom  adopted from 
previous  wisdom ,  but  forced  by  the  occasion. 

The  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  in  sending  it  down  to 
the  Assembly,  expressed  his  approbation  of  the  plan, 
“  as  appearing  to  liim  to  be  drawn  up  with  great  clear- 
ness  and  strength  of  judgment,  and  therefore  reconi- 
mended  it  as  well  worthy  of  their  closest  and  most  seri- 
ous  attention.,’  The  House,  however,  by  the  management 
of  a  certain  member,  took  it  up  when  I  happened  to  be 
absent,  wliicli  I  thought  not  very  fair,  and  reprobated  it 
witliout  paying  any  attention  to  it  at  all,  to  my  no  small 
mortifica  tion. 

In  my  journey  to  Boston  this  year,  I  met  at  New 
York  with  our  new  governor,  Mr.  Morris,  just  arrived 
tliere  from  England,  with  whom  I  liad  been  before 
intimately  acquainted.  He  brouglit  a  commission  to 
supersede  Mr.  Hamilton,  who,  tired  with  the  disputes  his 
proprietary  instructions  subjected  him  to,  liad  resigned. 
Mr.  Morris  asked  me  if  I  thought  he  must  expect  as  un- 
conifortable  an  administraron.  I  said,  “  No ;  you  may, 
on  the  contrary,  have  a  very  comfortable  one,  if  you  will 
only  take  care  not  to  enter  into  any  dispute  with  the 
Assembly.”  “  My  dear  friend,”  says  he,  pleasantly,  “  how 
can  you  advise  my  avoiding  disputes?  You  know  I  lo  ve 
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disputing ;  it  is  one  of  my  greatest  pleasures  ;  however, 
to  show  the  regard  I  have  for  your  counsel,  I  promise 
you  I  will,  if  possible,  avoid  tliem.”  He  liad  some  reason 
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for  loving  to  dispute,  being  eloquent,  an  acute  sophister, 
and  therefore  generally  successful  in  argumentative  con- 
versation.  He  liad  been  brouglit  up  to  it  from  a  boy,  liis 
fatlier,  as  I  have  heard,  accustoming  his  children  to  dis¬ 
pute  with  one  another  for  his  diversión,  while  sitting  at 
table  after  dinner ;  but  I  tliiuk  the  practice  was  not  wise ; 
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for,  in  the  course  of  my  observation,  these  disputing,  con- 
tradicting,  and  confuting  people  are  generally  unfortunate 
in  their  affairs.  They  get  victory  sometimes,  but  they 
never  get  good  will,  wbich  would  be  of  more  use  to  them. 
We  parted,  he  going  to  Philadelphia,  and  I  to  Boston. 

In  returning,  I  met  at  New  York  with  tlie  votes  of  the 
Assembly,  by  which  it  appeared  that,  notwithstanding 
liis  promise  to  me,  he  and  the  House  were  already  in  high 
contention  ;  and  it  was  a  continual  battle  between  them 
as  long  as  he  retained  the  government.  I  had  my  share 
of  it;  for,  as  soon  as  I  got  back  to  my  seat  in  the  Assem¬ 
bly,  I  was  pat  on  every  committee  for  answering  liis 
speeches  and  messages,  and  by  the  committees  always 
desired  to  make  the  drafts.  Our  answers,  as  well  as  bis 
messages,  were  often  tart,  and  sometimes  indecently  abu- 
sive;  and  as  be  knew  I  wrote  for  the  Assembly,  one  might 
bave  imagined  that,  when  we  met,  we  could  hardly  avoid 
cutting  throats ;  but  he  was  so  good-natured  a  man  that 
no  personal  difference  between  him  and  me  was  occasioned 
by  the  contest,  and  we  often  dined  together. 

One  afternoon,  in  the  height  of  this  public  quarrel,  we 
met  in  the  Street.  “Franklin,”  says  he,  “you  must  go 
home  with  me  and  spend  the  evening;  I  am  to  liave  some 
company  that  you  will  like;  ”  and  taking  me  by  the  arm, 
he  led  me  to  his  house.  In  gay  conversation  over  our 
wine,  after  supper,  be  told  us,  jokingly,  that  he  much  ad- 
mired  the  idea  of  Sancho  Panza,  who,  when  it  was  pro- 
posed  to  give  him  a  government,  requested  it  might  be  a 
government  of  hlacJcs,  as  then,  if  he  could  not  agree  with 
liis  people,  he  might  sell  them.  One  of  his  friends,  who 
sat  next  to  me,  says,  “  Franklin,  why  do  you  continué  to 
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side  witli  these  damned  Quakers  ?  Had  you  not  better  sell 
them  ?  The  proprietor  would  give  a  good  price.”  “  The 
governor,”  says  I,  “has  not  yet  blacked  them  enough.” 
He,  indeed,  had  labored  hard  to  blaeken  the  Assem'bly 
in  all  his  messages,  but  they  wiped  off  his  coloring  as 
fast  as  he  laid  it  on,  and  placed  it,  in  return,  thick  upon 
his  ovvn  face ;  so  that,  finding  he  was  likely  to  be  negro- 
fied  himself,  he,  as  well  as  Mr.  Hamilton,  grew  tired  of 
the  contest,  and  quitted  the  government. 

These  public  quarrels  were  all  at  bottom  owing  to  the 
proprietaries,  our  hereditary  governors,  who,  when  any  ex¬ 
pense  was  to  be  incurred  for  the  defence  of  their  province, 
with  incredible  meanness  instructed  their  deputies  to  pass 
no  act  for  levying  the  necessary  taxes,  unless  their  vast 
estates  were  in  the  same  act  expressly  excused;  and  they 
had  even  taken  bonds  of  these  deputies  to  observe  such 
instruetions.  The  Assemblies  for  three  years  held  out 
against  this  injustice,  though  constrained  to  bend  at  last. 
At  length  Captain  Denny,  who  was  Governor  Morris’s 
successor,  ventured  to  disobey  1  those  instruetions  :  how 
that  was  brought  about  I  shall  show  hereafter. 

But  I  am  got  forward  too  fast  with  my  story :  there 
are  still  some  transactions  to  be  mentioned  that  happened 
during  the  administration  of  Governor  Morris. 

1  See  note  on  Governor  Denny,  page  381. 


X.  “The  Dütche  Advertisement  ”  and  the 
Frontier  Forts 

1754-1756 

Comment.  Franklin’s  account  of  Braddock’s  ill-fated  expe- 
dition  is  pretty  nearly  confined  to  his  own  part  in  furnisliing 
horses  and  wagons  and  in  forwarding  supplies.  Historically,  it 
is  supplementary  to  the  more  familiar  story  of  the  military 
expedition.  Braddock  took  his  route  through  Virginia  and 
Maryland  along  the  course  of  the  Potomac  River  to  Fort 
Cumberland,  the  place  of  rendevouz  —  a  route  that  had  been 
urged  by  Governor  Dinwiddie  of  Virginia  and  by  members  of 
the  newly  formed  Ohio  Company  who  wished  tlius  to  develop 
the  Virginia  route  to  the  Ohio  Valley.  Few  roads  had  been 
made  in  tliis  territory,  and  such  as  existed  became  impassable 
in  rainy  seasons ;  the  colonists,  living  on  large  plantations,  used 
water  routes  entirely  in  trading  and  traveling.  Braddock’s 
troops  could  follow  the  course  of  the  river  only  to  Fort  Cum¬ 
berland,  and  beyond  that  point  no  roads  led  through  the  dif- 
ficult  and  hilly  country  in  the  direction  tliey  must  g o.  The 
folly  of  taking  this  route  might  have  been  apparent  to  the 
general.  In  Pennsylvania,  on  the  contrary,  roads  led  out  from 
Philadelpliia  in  every  direction,  connecting  settlement  with 
settlement.  The  Dutch  farmers  had  brought  with  thein  wagons, 
a  knowledge  of  road-making,  and  saw-mills  ;  henee  the  settlers, 
pushing  westward,  built  roads  and  bridged  streams  wherever 
they  went.  Braddock  might  have  learned  of  these  roads  from 
Evans’  map  of  the  middle  colonies  made  at  about  this  time, 
which  he  possessed,  and  from  traders  and  provincials  who 
were  familiar  with  the  country.  The  expedition  must,  indeed, 
have  failed  had  it  not  been  for  Franklin’s  device  to  secure  the 
wagons,  and  even  that  would  have  been  ineffective  if  he  had 
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not  personally  given  a  pledge  that  the  farmers  should  be  re- 
paid  for  losses.  Poor  Richard  they  all  knew,  but  experience 
had  niade  the  colonists  suspicious  of  the  promises  of  English 
officials.  In  the  outcome,  it  would  seem  that  Franklin  narrowly 
escaped  bankruptcy  ;  for  the  general  who  had  promised  to 
recoup  him  was  killed,  and  it  is  difficult  to  collect  pay  from  a 
distant  government  for  horses  that  have  been  lost.  This  threat- 
ened  disaster,  however,  was  averted  by  Braddock’s  successor, 
General  Shirley,  with  wliom  Franklin  had  formed  a  friend- 
ship  on  the  occasion  of  tlie  Albany  convention  and  later  in 
Boston.  Shirley  was  shrewd  enough  to  understand  the  impor¬ 
tan  ce  of  securing  the  cooperation  of  the  most  influential  citizen 
of  Pennsylvania  and  of  his  paper.  He  was  also  dependent  on 
Franklin’s  aid  in  arranging  special  mail  Service  for  expedi- 
tions. 

In  the  military  expedition  to  build  forts  on  the  Delaware 
which  Franklin  himself  commanded,  we  see  him  acting  in  a 
new  capacity,  but  he  is  still  the  shrewd,  practical,  self-made 
man,  with  his  scientific  liabit  of  careful  attention  to  details.  He 
built  forts  and  managed  his  men  without  displaying  the  least 
interest  in  military  aífairs  as  such. 

These  military  aífairs,  though  relatively  unimportant  in 
Franklin’s  career,  are  given  much  space  in  the  Autobiography 
because  of  their  importance  in  colonial  history.  It  pleased  the 
oíd  man  who  had  recently  signed  the  famous  treaty  of  peace 
to  remember  the  beginnings  of  his  own  part  in  public  aífairs. 

D. 

Franklin’s  Outline.  My  commission  to  defend  the  frontier  coun- 
ties.  Raise  Men  and  build  Forts.  Militia  Law  of  my  drawing. 
Made  Colonel.  Parade  of  my  Officers.  Oífence  to  Proprietor.  As- 
sistauce  to  Boston  Ambassadors.  Journey  with  Shirley,  &c.  Meet 
with  Braddock.  Assistance  to  him.  To  the  Officers  of  his  Army. 
Furnish  him  with  Forage.  His  concessions  to  me  and  character  of 


me. 
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War  being  in  a  manner  commenced  witli  France,  the 
government  of  Massachusetts  Bay  projected  an  attack 
upon  Crown  Point,  and  sent  Mr.  Quincy  to  Pennsylvania, 
and  Mr.  Pownall,  afterward  Governor  Pownall,  to  New 
York,  to  solicit  assistance.  As  I  was  in  the  Assembly, 
knew  its  temper,  and  was  Mr.  Quincy’s  countryman,  he 
applied  to  me  for  my  influence  and  assistance.  I  dictated 
his  address  to  them,  which  was  well  received.  They  voted 
an  aid  of  ten  thousand  pounds,  to  be  laid  out  in  provi- 
sions.  But  the  governor  refusing  his  assent  to  their  bilí 
(which  included  this  with  otlier  suras  granted  for  the 
use  of  the  crown),  unless  a  clause  were  inserted  exempt- 
ing  the  proprietary  estáte  from  bearing  any  part  of  the 
tax  that  would  be  necessary,  the  Assembly,  thougli  very 
desirous  of  making  their  grant  to  New  England  effect- 
ual,  were  at  a  loss  how  to  accomplish  it.  Mr.  Quincy 
labored  liard  with  the  governor  to  obtain  his  assent,  but 
he  was  obstínate. 

I  then  suggested  a  method  of  doing  the  business  with- 
out  the  governor,  by  orders  on  the  trustees  of  the  Loan 
Office,  which,  by  law,  the  Assembly  had  the  right  of 
drawing.  There  was,  indeed,  little  or  no  money  at  that 
time  in  the  office,  and  therefore  I  proposed  that  the 
orders  sliould  be  payable  in  a  year,  and  to  bear  an  in- 
terest  of  five  per  cent.  With  these  orders  I  supposed  the 
provisions  might  easily  be  purchased.  The  Assembly, 
with  very  little  hesitation,  adopted  the  proposal.  The 
orders  were  immediately  printed,  and  I  was  one  of  the 
committee  directed  to  sign  and  dispose  of  them.  The  fund 
for  paying  them  was  the  interest  of  all  the  paper  cur- 
rency  then  extant  in  the  province  upon  loan,  together 
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with  the  revenue  arising  from  the  excise,  which  being 
known  to  be  more  than  sufficient,  they  obtained  instant 
credit,  and  were  not  only  received  in  payment  for  the 
provisions,  but  many  moneyed  people,  who  had  cash 
lying  by  them,  vested  it  in  those  orders,  which  they  found 
advantageous,  as  they  bore  interest  while  upon  hand,  and 
might  on  any  occasion  be  used  as  money,  so  that  they 
were  eagerly  all  bought  up,  and  in  a  few  weeks  none  of 
them  were  to  be  seen.  Thus  this  important  affair  was  by 
my  means  completed.  Mr.  Quincy  returned  thanks  to 
the  Assembly  in  a  handsome  memorial,  went  home  highly 
pleased  with  the  success  of  his  embassy,  and  ever  after 
bore  for  me  the  most  cordial  and  affectionate  friendship. 

The  British  government,  not  choosing  to  permit  the 
unión  of  the  colonies  as  proposed  at  Albany,  and  to  trust 
that  unión  with  their  defence,  lest  they  should  thereby 
grow  too  military  and  feel  their  own  strength,  suspicions 
and  jealousies  at  this  time  being  entertained  of  them, 
sent  over  General  Braddock  with  two  regiments  of  regu¬ 
lar  English  troops  for  that  purpose.  He  landed  at  Alex- 
andria,1  in  Virginia,  and  thence  marched  to  Frederick- 
town,  in  Maryland,  where  he  halted  for  carriages.  Our 
Assembly  apprehending,  from  some  information,  that  he 
had  conceived  violent  prejudices  against  them,  as  averse 
to  the  Service,  wished  me  to  wait  upon  him,  not  as  from 
them,  but  as  postmaster-general,  under  the  guise  of  pro- 
posing  to  settle  with  him  the  mode  of  conducting  with 
most  celerity  and  certainty  the  despatches  between  him 
and  the  governors  of  the  several  provinces,  with  wrhom 

i  Braddock  himself  had  landed  afc  Hampton  in  Virginia,  in  February ;  in  April,  he 
went  to  the  camp  at  Alexandria  where,  as  commander-in-chief  for  the  Colonies,  he  had 
summoned  a  council  of  governors  from  all  the  Provinces  to  meet  him. 
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he  must  necessarily  have  continual  correspondence,  and 
of  which  they  proposed  to  pay  the  expense.  My  son  ac- 
companied  me  on  this  journey. 

We  found  the  general  at  Fredericktown,  waiting  im- 
patiently  for  the  return  of  those  he  liad  sent  througli  the 
back  parts  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  to  collect  wagons. 
I  stayed  with  liim  several  days,  dined  with  him  daily, 
and  had  full  opportunity  of  removing  all  his  prejudices, 
by  the  information  of  what  the  Assembly  had  before  his 
arrival  actually  done,  and  were  still  willing  to  do,  to  facilí¬ 
tate  his  operations.  When  I  was  about  to  depart,  the  re- 
turns  of  wagons  to  be  obtained  were  brought  in,  by  which 
it  appeared  that  they  amounted  only  to  twenty-five,  and 
not  all  of  those  were  in  serviceable  condition.  The  gen¬ 
eral  and  all  the  ofíicers  were  surprised,  declared  the  expe- 
dition  was  then  at  an  end,  being  impossible,  and  exclaimed 
against  the  ministers  for  ignorantly  landing  them  in  a 
country  destitute  of  the  means  of  conveying  tlieir  stores, 
baggage,  etc.,  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  wagons 
being  necessary. 

I  happened  to  say  I  thought  it  was  a  pity  they  liad  not 
been  landed  rather  in  Pennsylvania,  as  in  tliat  country 
almost  every  farmer  had  his  wagón.  The  general  eagerly 
laid  hold  of  my  words,  and  said,  “  Then  you,  sir,  who 
are  a  man  of  interest  there,  can  probably  procure  them 
for  us ;  and  I  beg  you  will  undertake  it.”  I  asked  what 
terms  were  to  be  offered  the  owners  of  the  wagons ;  and 
I  was  desired  to  put  on  paper  the  terms  that  appeared 
to  me  necessary.  This  I  did,  and  they  were  agreed  to,  and 
a  commission  and  instructions  accordingly  prepared  im- 
mediately.  What  those  terms  were  will  appear  in  the 
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advertisement  I  published  as  soon  as  I  arrived  at  Lan- 
caster,  which  being,  from  the  great  and  sudden  effeet  it 
produced,  a  piece  of  some  curiosity,  I  shall  insert  it  at 
length,  as  follows: 


“  ADVERTISEMENT. 

“  Lancaster,  April  26,  1755. 

“  Whereas,  one  hundred  and  fífty  wagons,  with  four 
borses  to  each  wagón,  and  fifteen  hundred  saddle  or  pack 


“  Conestoga  ”  Wagón  of  Pennsylvania 


horses,  are  wanted  for  the  Service  of  his  majesty’s  forces 
now  about  to  rendezvous  at  Will’s  Creek,  and  his  excel- 
lency  General  Braddock  liaving  been  pleased  to  empower 
me  to  contract  for  the  liire  of  the  same,  I  hereby  give 
notice  that  I  shall  attend  for  that  purpose  at  Lancaster 
from  this  day  to  next  Wednesday  evening,  and  at  York 
from  next  Thursday  morning  till  Friday  evening,  where 
I  shall  be  ready  to  agree  for  wagons  and  teams,  or  single 
horses,  on  the  following  terms,  viz.  :  1.  That  there  shall 
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be  paid  for  each  wagón,  with  four  good  horses  and  a 
driver,  fifteen  shillings  per  diem  ;  and  for  each  able  horse 
with  a  pack-saddle  or  other  saddle  and  furniture,  two 
shillings  per  diem  ;  and  for  each  able  horse  without  a  sad¬ 
dle,  eighteen  pence  per  diem.  2.  That  the  pay  commence 
from  the  time  of  their  joining  the  forces  at  Will’s  Creek, 
which  must  be  on  or  before  the  20th  of  May  ensuing,  and 
that  a  reasonable  allowance  be  paid  over  and  above  for 
the  time  necessary  for  their  travelling  to  Will’s  Creek 
and  home  again  after  their  discharge.  3.  Each  wagón  and 
team,  and  every  saddle  or  pack  horse,  is  to  be  valued  by 
indifferent  persons  chosen  between  me  and  the  owner ; 
and  in  case  of  the  loss  of  any  wagón,  team,  or  other  horse 
in  the  Service,  the  price  according  to  such  valuation  is  to 
be  allowed  and  paid.  4.  Seven  days’  pay  is  to  be  advanced 
and  paid  in  hand  by  me  to  the  owner  of  each  wagón  and 
team  or  horse,  at  the  time  of  contracting,  if  required,  and 
the  remainder  to  be  paid  by  General  Braddock,  or  by  the 
paymaster  of  the  army,  at  the  time  of  their  discharge,  or 
from  time  to  time,  as  it  shall  be  demanded.  5.  No  drivers 
of  wagons,  or  persons  taking  care  of  the  hired  horses,  are 
on  any  account  to  be  called  upon  to  do  the  duty  of  sol- 
diers,  or  to  be  otherwise  employed  than  in  conducting 
or  taking  care  of  their  carriages  or  horses.  6.  All  oats, 
Indian  corn,  or  other  forage  that  wagons  or  horses  bring 
to  the  camp,  more  than  is  necessary  for  the  subsistence  of 
the  horses,  is  to  be  taken  for  the  use  of  the  army,  and  a 
reasonable  price  paid  for  the  same. 

“  Note.  —  My  son,  William  Franklin,  is  empowered  to 
enter  into  like  contracts  with  any  person  in  Cumberland 
COUnty.  B.  FRANKLIN.” 
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“  To  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Oounties  of  Lancaster, 
York,  and  Cumberland. 

“Friends  and  Countrymen: 

“  Being  occasionally  at  the  camp  at  Frederick  a  few 
days  since,  I  found  the  general  and  ofíicers  extreinely 
exasperated  on  account  of  their  not  being  supplied  with 
horses  and  carriages,  which  had  been  expected  from  this 
province,  as  most  able  to  furnish  them ;  but,  through  the 
dissensions  between  our  governor  and  Assembly,  money 
had  not  been  provided,  ñor  any  steps  taken  for  that 
purpose. 

“It  was  proposed  to  send  an  armed  forcé  irnmediately 
into  these  counties,  to  seize  as  many  of  the  best  carriages 
and  horses  as  sliould  be  wanted,  and  compel  as  many 
persons  into  the  Service  as  would  be  necessary  to  drive 
and  take  care  of  them. 

“I  apprehended  that  the  progress  of  British  soldiers 
through  these  counties  on  such  an  occasion,  especially 
considering  the  temper  they  are  in,  and  their  resentment 
against  us,  would  be  attended  with  many  and  great  in- 
conveniences  to  the  inhabitants,  and  therefore  more  will- 
ingly  took  the  trouble  of  trying  first  what  might  be  done 
by  fair  and  equitable  means.  The  people  of  these  back 
counties  have  lately  complained  to  the  Assembly  that  a 
sufficient  currency  was  wanting ;  you  have  an  opportunity 
of  receiving  and  dividing  among  you  a  very  considerable 
sum ;  for,  if  the  Service  of  this  expedition  should  con¬ 
tinué,  as  it  is  more  than  probable  it  will,  for  one  hun- 
dred  and  twenty  days,  the  hire  of  these  wagons  and 
horses  will  amount  to  upward  of  thirty  thousand  pounds, 
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which  will  be  paid  you  in  silver  and  gold  of  the  king’s 
money. 

“  The  Service  will  be  light  and  easy,  for  the  army  will 
scarce  march  above  twelve  miles  per  day,  and  the  wagons 
and  baggage-horses,  as  they  carry  those  things  that  are 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the  army,  must 
march  with  the  army,  and  no  faster ;  and  are,  for  the 
army’s  sake,  always  placed  where  they  can  be  most  secure, 
whether  in  a  march  or  in  a  camp. 

“  If  you  are  really,  as  I  believe  you  are,  good  and  loyal 
subjects  to  his  majesty,  you  may  now  do  a  most  accept- 
able  service,  and  make  it  easy  to  yourselves ;  for  three  or 
four  of  such  as  can  not  separately  spare  from  the  busi- 
ness  of  their  plantations  a  wagón  and  four  liorses  and  a 
driver,  may  do  it  together,  one  furnishing  the  wagón, 
another  one  or  two  horses,  and  another  the  driver,  and 
divide  the  pay  proportionably  between  you ;  but  if  you 
do  not  this  service  to  your  king  and  country  voluntarily, 
when  such  good  pay  and  reasonable  terms  are  offered  to 
you,  your  loyalty  will  be  strongly  suspected.  The  king’s 
business  must  be  done ;  so  many  brave  troops,  come  so 
far  for  your  defence,  must  not  stand  idle  through  your 
backwardness  to  do  what  may  be  reasonably  expected 
from  you ;  wagons  and  horses  must  be  had  ;  violent  meas- 
ures  will  probably  be  used,  and  you  will  be  left  to  seek 
for  a  recompense  where  you  can  find  it,  and  your  case, 
perhaps,  be  little  pitied  or  regarded. 

“  I  have  no  particular  interest  in  this  affair,  as,  except 
the  satisfaction  of  endeavoring  to  do  good,  I  shall  have 
only  my  labor  for  my  pains.  If  this  metliod  of  obtaining 
the  wagons  and  horses  is  not  likely  to  succeed,  I  am 
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obliged  to  send  word  to  the  general  in  fourteen  days  ;  and 
I  suppose  Sir  John  St.  Clair,  the  hussar,  with  a  body  of 
soldiers,  will  immediately  enter  the  province  for  the  pur- 
pose,  which  I  shall  be  sorry  to  hear,  because  I  am  very 
sincerely  and  truly  your  friend  and  well-wisher, 

“  B.  Franklin.” 

I  received  of  the  general  about  eight  hundred  pounds, 
to  be  disbursed  in  advance-money  to  the  wagón  owners, 
etc.,  but  that  sum  being  insufficient,  I  advanced  upward 
of  two  hundred  pounds  more,  and  in  two  weeks  the  one 
hundred  and  fifty  wagons,  with  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
nine  carrying  horses,  were  on  their  march  for  the  cainp. 
The  advertisement  promised  payment  according  to  the 
valuation,  in  case  any  wagón  or  horse  should  be  lost.  The 
owners,  however,  alleging  they  did  not  know  General 
Braddock,  or  what  dependence  might  be  had  on  his  pro- 
mise,  insisted  on  my  bond  for  the  performance,  which  I 
accordingly  gave  them. 

While  I  was  at  the  camp,  supping  one  evening  with 
the  officers  of  Colonel  Dunbar’s  regiment,  he  represented 
to  me  his  concern  for  the  subalterns,  who,  he  said,  were 
generally  not  in  affluence,  and  could  ill  afford,  in  this  dear 
country,  to  lay  in  the  stores  that  might  be  necessary  in 
so  long  a  march,  through  a  wilderness,  where  nothing 
was  to  be  purchased.  I  commiserated  their  case,  and  re¬ 
solved  to  endeavor  procuring  them  some  relief.  I  said 
nothing,  however,  to  him  of  my  intention,  but  wrote  the 
next  morning  to  the  committee  of  the  Assembly,  who  had 
the  disposition  of  some  public  money,  warmly  recom- 
mending  the  case  of  these  officers  to  their  consideration, 
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and  proposing  that  a  present  should  be  sent  them  of 
necessaries  and  refreshments.  My  son,  who  had  some 
experience  of  a  camp  life,  and  of  its  wants,  drew  up  a 
list  for  me,  which  I  enclosed  in  my  letter.  The  commit- 
tee  approved,  and  used  such  diligence  that,  conducted  by 
my  son,  the  stores  arrived  at  the  camp  as  soon  as  the 
wagons.  They  consisted  of  twenty  pareéis,  each  contain- 
ing— 


6  lbs.  loaf  sugar. 

6  lbs.  good  Muscovado  do. 

1  Ib.  good  green  tea. 

1  Ib.  good  bohea  do. 

6  lbs.  good  ground  coffee. 

6  lbs.  chocolate. 

1-2  cwt.  best  white  biscuit. 

1-2  Ib.  pepper. 

1  quart  best  white  wine  vinegar. 


1  Gloucester  cheese. 

1  keg  containing  20  lbs.  good  butter. 

2  doz.  oíd  Madeira  wine. 

2  gallons  Jamaica  spirits. 

1  bottle  flour  of  mustard. 

2  well-cured  hams. 

1-2  dozen  dried  tongues. 

6  lbs.  rice. 

6  lbs.  raisins. 


These  twenty  pareéis,  well  packed,  were  placed  on 
as  many  horses,  each  parcel,  with  the  horse,  being  in¬ 
tended  as  a  present  for  one  officer.  They  were  very 
tliankfully  received,  and  the  kindness  acknowledged  by 
letters  to  me  from  the  colonels  of  both  regiments,  in  the 
most  grateful  terms.  The  general,  too,  was  highly  satis- 
fied  with  my  conduct  in  procuring  him  the  wagons,  etc., 
and  readily  paid  my  account  of  disbursements,  thanking 
me  repeatedly,  and  requesting  my  farther  assistance  in 
sending  provisions  after  him.  I  undertook  this  also,  and 
was  busily  employed  in  it  till  we  heard  of  his  defeat,  ad- 
vancing  for  the  Service  of  my  own  money  upwards  of  one 
thousand  pounds  sterling,  of  which  I  sent  him  an  account. 
It  carne  to  his  hands,  luckily  for  me,  a  few  days  before 
the  battle,  and  he  returned  me  immediately  an  order  on 
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the  paymaster  for  the  round  sum  of  one  thousand  pounds, 
leaving  the  remainder  to  the  next  account.  I  consider 
this  payment  as  good  luck,  having  never  been  able  to 
obtain  that  remainder,  of  which  more  hereafter. 

This  general  was,  I  think,  a  brave  man,  and  might 
probably  have  made  a  figure  as  a  good  ofíicer  in  some 
European  war.  But  he  liad  too  much  self-confidence,  too 
high  an  opinión  of  the  validity  of  regular  troops,  and  too 
mean  a  one  of  botli  Americans  and  Indians.  George 
Croghan,1  our  Indian  interpreter,  joined  him  on  his  march 
with  one  hundred  of  those  people,  who  might  have  been 
of  great  use  to  his  army  as  guides,  scouts,  etc.,  if  he  had 
treated  them  kindly  ;  but  he  slighted  and  neglected  them, 
and  they  gradually  left  him. 

In  conversation  with  him  one  day,  he  was  giving  me 
some  account  of  his  intended  progress.  “  After  taking 
Fort  Duquesne,”  says  he,  “  I  am  to  proceed  to  Niagara; 
and,  having  taken  that,  to  Frontenac,  if  the  season  will 
allow  time ;  and  I  suppose  it  will,  for  Duquesne  can  hardly 
detain  me  above  three  or  four  days ;  and  then  I  see  no- 
thing  that  can  obstruct  my  march  to  Niagara.”  Having 
before  resolved  in  my  mind  the  long  line  his  army  must 
make  in  their  march  by  a  very  narrow  road,  to  be 
cut  for  them  through  the  woods  and  buslies,  and  also 
what  I  had  read  of  a  former  defeat  of  fifteen  hundred 
Frencli,  who  invaded  the  Iroquois  country,  I  had  con- 
ceived  some  doubts  and  some  fears  for  the  event  of  the 
campaign.  But  I  ventured  only  to  say,  “To  be  sure,  sir, 

1  George  Croghan  was  an  Indian  trader  in  Pennsylvania  as  early  as  1746.  He  was 
Captain  of  Provincials  in  Braddock’s  expedition.  He  attempted  to  secure  the  aid  of 
a  band  of  Indian  warriors  for  Braddock,  but  the  Indians  whom  he  brought  into  camp 
understood  that  the  English  despised  them,  and  nearly  all  left. 
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if  you  arrive  well  before  Duquesne,  with  these  fine  troops, 
so  well  provided  with  artillery,  that  place  not  yet  com- 
pletely  fortified,  and  as  we  hear  with  no  very  strong 
garrison,  can  probably  make  but  a  short  resistance.  The 
only  danger  I  apprehend  of  obstruction  to  your  march  is 
from  ambuscades  of  Indians,  who,  by  constant  practice, 
are  dexterous  in  laying  and  executing  tliem  ;  and  the 
slender  line,  near  four  miles  long,  which  jTour  army  must 
make,  may  expose  it  to  be  attacked  by  surprise  in  its 
flanks,  and  to  be  cut  like  a  thread  into  several  pieces, 
which,  from  their  distance,  cannot  come  up  in  time  to 
support  each  other.” 

He  smiled  at  my  ignorance,  and  replied,  “  These  sav- 
ages  may,  indeed,  be  a  formidable  enemy  to  your  raw 
American  militia,  but  upon  the  king’s  regular  and  dis- 
ciplined  troops,  sir,  it  is  impossible  they  should  make  any 
impression.”  1  I  was  conscious  of  an  impropriety  in  my 
disputing  with  a  military  man  in  matters  of  his  profession, 
and  said  no  more.  The  enemy,  however,  did  not  take  the 
advantage  of  his  army  which  I  apprehended  its  long  line 
of  march  exposed  it  to,  but  let  it  advance  without  inter- 
ruption  till  within  nine  miles  of  the  place ;  and  then,  when 
more  in  a  body  (for  it  liad  just  passed  a  river,  where 
the  front  had  lialted  till  all  were  come  over),  and  in  a 
more  open  part  of  the  woods  than  any  it  had  passed,  at¬ 
tacked  its  advanced  guard  by  a  heavy  fire  from  behind 
trees  and  bushes,  which  was  the  first  intelligence  the 
general  had  of  an  enemy’s  being  near  him.  This  guard 

1  Parkman,  in  chapter  vii,  yol.  i,  Montcalm  and  Wolfe,  discusses  at  length  Brad- 
dock’s  attitude  toward  the  Provincials.  When  it  was  too  late,  he  recognized  his  great 
mistake,  and  in  his  last  hours  he  “murmured  praises”  of  the  blues,  the  Virginia 
troops,  and  hoped  that  “  he  might  live  to  reward  them.” 


Route  of  Braddock’s  March 
After  MitchelTs  Map,  1756 
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being  disordered,  the  general  hurried  the  troops  up  to 
their  assistance,  wliich  was  done  in  great  confusión, 
through  wagons,  baggage,  and  cattle  ;  and  presently  the 
fire  carne  upon  their  flank :  the  ofíicers,  being  on  horse- 
back,  were  more  easily  distinguished,picked  out  as  marks, 
and  fell  very  fast ;  and  the  soldiers  were  crowded  together 
in  a  huddle,  having  or  hearing  no  orders,  and  standing 
to  be  shot  at  till  two-thirds  of  them  were  killed ;  and 
then,  being  seized  with  a  panic,  the  whole  fled  with  pre¬ 
cipitaron. 

The  wagoners  took  each  a  liorse  out  of  his  team  and 
scampered ;  their  example  was  immediately  followed 
by  others ;  so  that  all  the  wagons,  provisions,  artillery, 
and  stores  were  left  to  the  enemy.  The  general,  being 
wounded,  was  brought  off  with  difíiculty ;  his  secretary, 
Mr.  Shirley,1  was  killed  by  his  side ;  and  out  of  eighty- 
six  ofíicers,  sixty-three  were  killed  or  wounded,  and 
seven  hundred  and  fourteen  men  killed  out  of  eleven 
hundred.  These  eleven  hundred  had  been  picked  men 
from  the  whole  army ;  the  rest  had  been  left  behind  with 
Colonel  Dunbar,  who  was  to  folio w  with  the  heavier  part 
of  the  stores,  provisions,  and  baggage.  The  flyers,  not 
being  pursued,  arrived  at  Dunbar’s  camp,  and  the  panic 
they  brought  with  them  instantly  seized  him  and  all  his 
people;  and,  though  he  had  now  above  one  thousand 
men,  and  the  enemy  who  had  beaten  Braddock  did  not  at 
most  exceed  four  hundred  Indians  and  French  together, 
instead  of  proceeding,  and  endeavoring  to  recover  some 
of  the  lost  honor,  he  ordered  all  the  stores,  ammunition, 

1  William  Shirley,  son  of  Governor  Shirley.  Before  starting  on  the  expedition  he 
had  written  to  a  friend,  “  We  have  a  general  most  judiciously  chosen  for  being  dis- 
qualified  for  the  Service  he  is  employed  in  in  almost  every  respect.” 
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etc.,  to  be  destroyed,  that  he  might  have  more  horses  to 
assist  liis  flight  towards  the  settlements,  and  less  lumber 
to  remo  ve.  He  was  there  met  with  requests  from  the 
governors  of  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania, 
that  he  would  post  his  troops  on  the  frontiers,  so  as  to 
afford  some  protection  to  the  inhabitants ;  but  he  con- 
tinued  his  hasty  march  through  all  the  country,  not 
thinking  liimself  safe  till  he  arrived  at  Philadelphia, 
where  the  inhabitants  could  protect  him.  This  whole 
transaction  gave  us  Americans  the  first  suspicion  that 
our  exalted  ideas  of  the  prowess  of  British  regulars  had 
not  been  well  founded. 

In  their  first  march,  too,  from  their  landing  till  they 
got  beyond  the  settlements,  they  had  plundered  and 
stripped  the  inhabitants,  totally  ruining  some  poor  fami- 
lies,  besides  insulting,  abusing,  and  confining  the  people 
if  they  remonstrated.  This  was  enough  to  put  us  out  of 
conceit  of  such  defenders,  if  we  had  really  wanted  any. 
How  different  was  the  conduct  of  our  French  friends  in 
1781,  who,  during  a  march  through  the  most  inhabited 
part  of  our  country  from  Rhode  Island  to  Virginia,  near 
seven  hundred  miles,  occasioned  not  the  smallest  com- 
plaint  for  the  loss  of  a  pig,  a  cliicken,  or  even  an  apple. 

Captain  Orme,  who  was  one  of  the  general’s  aides-de- 
camp,  and,  being  grievously  wounded,  was  brought  off 
with  him,  and  continued  with  him  to  his  death,  which 
happened  in  a  few  days,  told  me  that  he  was  totally 
silent  all  day,  and  at  night  only  said,  “  Who  would  have 
thought  it  t  ”  That  he  was  silent  again  the  following  day, 
saying  only  at  last,  “  We  shall  hetter  know  how  to  deal 
with  them  another  time and  died  in  a  few  minutes  after. 
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The  secretary’s  papers,  wifcli  all  tlie  general’s  orders, 
instructions,  and  correspondence,  falling  into  the  ene- 
my’s  hands,  they  selected  and  translated  into  French  a 
number  of  the  articles,  which  they  printed,  to  prove  tho 
hostile  intentions  of  the  British  court  before  the  declara¬ 
ron  of  war.  Among  these  I  saw  some  letters  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  to  the  ministry,  speaking  highly  of  the  great  Service 
I  had  rendered  the  army,  and  recommending  me  to  their 
notice.  David  Hume,  too,  who  was  some  years  after  sec- 
retary  to  Lord  Hertford,  when  minister  in  France,  and 
after ward  to  General  Conway,  when  secretary  of  State, 
told  me  he  had  seen  among  the  papers  in  that  office, 
letters  from  Braddock  highly  recommending  me.  But 
the  expedition  having  been  unfortunate,  my  Service,  it 
seems,  was  not  thought  of  much  valué,  for  those  recom- 
mendations  were  never  of  any  use  to  me. 

As  to  rewards  from  himself,  I  asked  only  one,  which  was 
that  he  would  give  orders  to  his  officers  not  to  enlist  any 
more  of  our  bought  servants,  and  that  he  would  dis- 
charge  such  as  had  been  already  enlisted.  This  he  readily 
granted,  and  several  were  accordingly  returned  to  their 
masters,  on  my  application.  Dunbar,  when  the  command 
devolved  on  him,  was  not  so  generous.  He  being  at 
Philadelphia,  on  his  retreat  or  rather  flight,  I  applied  to 
him  for  the  discharge  of  the  servants  of  tliree  poor  farm- 
ers  of  Lancaster  county  that  he  had  enlisted,  reminding 
him  of  the  late  general’s  orders  on  that  head.  He  pro- 
mised  me  that,  if  the  masters  would  come  to  him  at  Tren- 
ton,  where  he  should  be  in  a  few  days  on  his  march  to 
New  York,  he  would  there  deliver  their  men  to  them. 
They  accordingly  were  at  the  expense  and  trouble  of 
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going  to  Trenton,  and  there  he  refused  to  perform  his 
promise,  to  their  great  loss  and  disappointment. 

As  soon  as  the  loss  of  tlie  wagons  and  horses  was  gen- 
erally  known,  all  the  owners  carne  upon  me  for  the  valu- 
ation  which  I  had  given  bond  to  pay.  Their  demands 
gave  me  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  my  acquainting  them 
that  the  money  was  ready  in  the  paymaster’s  hands,  but 
that  orders  for  paying  it  must  first  be  obtained  from 
General  Shirley,  and  my  assuring  them  that  I  had  ap- 
plied  to  that  general  by  letter ;  but,  he  being  at  a  distance, 
an  answer  could  not  soon  be  received,  and  they  must 
have  patience ;  all  this  was  not  sufficient  to  satisfy,  and 
some  began  to  sue  me.  General  Shirley  at  length  re- 
lieved  me  from  this  terrible  situation  by  appointing  com- 
missioners  to  examine  the  claims,  and  ordering  payment. 
They  amounted  to  near  twenty  thousand  pounds,  which 
to  pay  would  have  ruined  me. 

Before  we  had  the  news  of  this  defeat,  the  two  Doc- 
tors  Bond  carne  to  me  with  a  subscription  paper  for 
raising  money  to  defray  the  expense  of  a  grand  firework, 
which  it  was  intended  to  exhibit  at  a  rejoicing  on  receipt 
of  the  news  of  our  taking  Fort  Duquesne.  I  looked 
grave,  and  said  it  would,  I  thought,  be  time  enough  to 
prepare  for  the  rejoicing  when  we  knew  we  should  have 
occasion  to  rejoice.  They  seemed  surprised  that  I  did 
not  immediately  comply  with  their  proposal.  “  Why  !  ” 
says  one  of  them,  “  yon  surely  don’t  suppose  that  the 
fort  will  not  be  taken  ?”  “  I  don’t  know  that  it  will  not 
be  taken,  but  I  know  that  the  events  of  war  are  subject 
to  great  uncertainty.”  I  gave  them  the  reasons  of  my 
doubting ;  the  subscription  was  dropped,  and  the  pro- 
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jectors  thereby  missed  the  mortification  they  would  have 
undergone  if  the  firework  had  been  prepared.  Dr.  Bond, 
on  some  other  occasion  afterward,  said  that  he  did  not 
like  Franklin’s  forebodings. 

Governor  Morris,  who  had  continually  worried  the 
Assembly  with  message  after  message  before  the  defeat 
of  Braddock,  to  beat  them  into  the  making  of  aets  to 
raise  money  for  the  defence  of  the  province  without  tax- 
ing,  among  others,  the  proprietary  estates,  and  had  re- 
jected  all  their  bilis  for  not  having  such  an  exempting 
clause,  now  redoubled  his  attacks  with  more  hope  of  suc- 
cess,  the  danger  and  necessity  being  greater.  The 
Assembly,  however,  continued  firm,  believing  they  had 
justice  on  their  side,  and  that  it  would  be  giving  up  an 
essential  right  if  they  suffered  the  governor  to  amend 
their  money-bills.  In  one  of  the  last,  indeed,  which  was 
for  granting  fifty  thousand  pounds,  his  proposed  amend- 
ment  was  only  of  a  single  word.  The  bilí  expressed 
“  that  all  estates,  real  and  personal,  were  to  be  taxed, 
those  of  the  proprietaries  not  excepted.”  His  amend- 
ment  was,  for  not  read  only :  a  small  but  very  material 
alteration.  However,  when  the  news  of  this  disaster 
reached  England,  our  friends  there,  wliom  we  had  taken 
care  to  furnish  with  all  the  Assembly’s  answers  to  the 
governor’s  messages,  raised  a  clamor  against  the  propri¬ 
etaries  for  their  meanness  and  in  justice  in  giving  their 
governor  such  instructions ;  some  going  so  far  as  to  say 
that  by  obstructing  the  defence  of  their  province  they 
forfeited  their  right  to  it.  They  were  intimidated  by 
this,  and  sent  orders  to  their  receiver-general  to  add  five 
thousand  pounds  of  their  money  to  whatever  sum  might 
be  given  by  the  Assembly  for  such  purpose. 
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This,  being  notified  to  tlie  House,  was  accepted  in  lieu 
of  their  share  of  a  general  tax,  and  a  new  bilí  was 
formed,  with  an  exempting  clause,  wliich  passed  accord- 
ingly.  By  this  aet  I  was  appointed  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners  for  disposing  of  the  money,  sixty  thousand 
pounds.  I  had  been  active  in  modelling  the  bilí  and  pro- 
curing  its  passage,  and  had,  at  tlie  same  time,  drawn  a 
bilí  for  establishing  and  disciplining  a  voluntary  militia, 
which  I  carried  through  the  House  without  much  diffi- 
culty,  as  care  was  taken  in  it  to  leave  the  Quakers  at 
their  liberty.  To  promote  the  association  necessary  to 
form  the  militia,  I  wrote  a  dialogue,  stating  and  answer- 
ing  all  the  objections  I  could  think  of  to  such  a  militia, 
which  was  printed,  and  had,  as  I  thought,  great  effect. 

While  the  several  companies  in  the  city  and  country 
were  forming,  and  learning  their  exercise,  the  governor 
prevailed  with  me  to  take  charge  of  our  northwestern 
frontier,  which  was  infested  by  the  enemy,  and  provide 
for  the  defence  of  the  inhabitan ts  by  raising  troops  and 
building  a  line  of  forts.  I  undertook  this  military  busi- 
ness,  though  I  did  not  conceive  myself  well  qualified  for 
it.  He  gave  me  a  commission  with  full  powers,  and  a 
parcel  of  blank  commissions  for  officers,  to  be  given  to 
whom  I  thought  fit.  I  had  but  little  difíiculty  in  raising 
men,  having  soon  five  hundred  and  sixty  under  my  com- 
mand.  My  son,1  who  had  in  the  preceding  war  been  an 
officer  in  the  army  raised  against  Cañada,  was  my  aide- 
de-camp,  and  of  great  use  to  me.  The  Indians  had 
burned  Gnadenhut,  a  village  settled  by  the  Moravians, 

1  Franklin’s  Bon  William  had  joined  the  expedition  sent  against  Cañada  in  1746. 
Men  were  enlisted  in  Penusylvania  “  by  order  of  the  Crown,”  without  official  recogni* 
tion  by  the  Assembly. 
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and  massacred  the  inhabitants;  but  the  place  was  tliought 
a  good  sifcuation  for  one  of  the  forts. 

In  order  to  march  thither,  I  assembled  the  companies 
at  Bethlehem,  the  chief  establishment  of  those  people. 
I  was  surprised  to  find  it  in  so  good  a  posture  of  de- 
fence;  the  destruction  of  Gnadenhut  liad  made  them 
apprehend  danger.  The  principal  buildings  were  defended 
by  a  stockade ;  they  had  purchased  a  quantity  of  arms 
and  ammunition  from  New  York,  and  had  even  placed 
quantities  of  small  paving  stones  between  the  Windows 
of  their  high  stone  houses  for  their  women  to  throw 
down  upon  the  heads  of  any  Indians  that  should  attempt 
to  forcé  into  them.  The  armed  brethren,  too,  kept  watch, 
and  relie  ved  as  methodically  as  any  garrison  town.  In 
conversaron  with  the  bishop,  Spangenberg,  I  mentioned 
this  my  surprise;  for,  knowing  they  had  obtained  an  act 
of  Parliament  exempting  them  from  military  duties  in 
the  colonies,  I  had  supposed  they  were  conscientiously 
scrupulous  of  bearing  arms.  He  answered  me  that  it  was 
not  one  of  their  established  principies,  but  that,  at  the 
time  of  their  obtaining  that  act,  it  was  thought  to  be  a 
principie  with  many  of  their  people.  On  this  occasion, 
however,  they,  to  their  surprise,  found  it  adopted  by  but 
a  few.  It  seems  they  were  either  deceived  in  themselves 
or  deceived  the  Parliament;  but  common  sense,  aided 
by  present  danger,  will  sometimes  be  too  strong  for 
whimsical  opinions. 

It  was  the  beginning  of  January  when  we  set  out  upon 
this  business  of  building  forts.  I  sent  one  detachment 
toward  the  Minisink,  with  instructions  to  erect  one  for 
the  security  of  that  upper  part  of  the  country,  and  an- 
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otlier  to  the  lower  part,  witli  similar  instructions ;  and 
I  concluded  to  go  myself  with  the  rest  of  my  forcé  to 
Gnadenhut,  where  a  fort  was  thought  more  immediately 
necessary.  The  Moravians  procured  me  ñve  wagons  for 
our  tools,  stores,  baggage,  etc. 

Just  before  we  left  Bethlehem,  eleven  farmers,  who 


The  Old  Mill  at  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
Built  ín  1751,  and  burned  in  1869 


had  been  driven  from  their  plantations  by  the  Indians, 
carne  to  me  requesting  a  supply  of  firearms,  that  they 
might  go  back  and  fetch  oíf  their  cattle.  I  gave  them 
each  a  gun  with  suitable  ammunition.  We  had  not 
marched  rnany  miles  before  it  began  to  rain,  and  it  con- 
tinued  raining  all  day ;  there  were  no  habitations  on  the 
road  to  shelter  us,  till  we  arrived  near  night  at  the  house 
of  a  Germán,  where,  and  in  his  barn,  we  were  all  huddled 
together,  as  wet  as  water  could  make  us.  It  was  well  we 
were  not  attacked  in  our  march,  for  our  arms  were  of 
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the  raost  ordinary  sort,  and  our  men  conld  not  keep  their 
gunlocks  dry.  The  Indians  are  dexterous  in  contrivances 
for  tliat  purpose,  which  we  had  not.  They  met  that  day 
the  eleven  poor  farmers  above  mentioned,  and  killed  ten 
of  them.  The  one  who  escaped  informed  that  his  and  his 
companions’  guns  would  not  go  off,  the  priming  being 
wet  with  the  rain. 

The  next  day  being  fair,  we  continued  our  march  and 
arrived  at  the  desolated  Gnadenhut.  There  was  a  saw- 
mill  near,  round  which  were  left  several  piles  of  boards, 
with  which  we  soon  hutted  ourselves;  an  operation  the 
more  necessary  at  that  inclement  season  as  we  had  no 
tents.  Our  first  work  was  to  bury  more  effectually  the 
dead  we  found  there,  who  had  been  half  interred  by  the 
country  people. 

The  next  morning  our  fort  was  planned  and  marked 
out,  the  circumference  measuring  four  hundred  and  fifty- 
five  feet,  which  would  require  as  many  palisades  to  be 
made  of  trees,  one  with  another,  of  a  foot  diameter  each. 
Our  axes,  of  which  we  had  seventy,  were  immediately 
set  to  work  to  cut  down  trees,  and,  our  men  being  dex¬ 
terous  in  the  use  of  thein,  great  dispatch  was  made.  See- 
ing  the  trees  fall  so  fast,  I  had  the  curiosity  to  look  at 
my  watch  when  two  men  began  to  cut  at  a  pine ;  in  six 
minutes  they  had  it  upon  the  ground,  and  I  found  it  of 
fourteen  inches  diameter.  Each  pine  made  three  pali¬ 
sades  of  eighteen  feet  long,  pointed  at  one  end.  While 
these  were  preparing,  our  other  men  dug  a  trench  all 
round,  of  three  feet  deep,  in  which  the  palisades  were  to 
be  planted ;  and  our  wagons,  the  bodies  being  taken  off, 
and  the  fore  and  hind  wheels  separated  by  taking  out 
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the  pin  which  united  the  two  parts  of  the  perdí,  we  had 
ten  carriages,  with  two  horses  each,  to  bring  the  pali- 
sades  from  the  woods  to  the  spot.  When  tliey  were  set 
up,  our  carpenters  built  a  stage  of  boards  all  round 
within,  about  six  feet  high,  for  the  men  to  stand  on 
when  to  fire  through  the  loopholes.  We  had  one  swivel 
gun,  which  we  mounted  on  one  of  the  angles,  and  fired 
it  as  soon  as  fixed,  to  let  the  Indians  know,  if  any  were 
within  hearing,  that  we  had  such  pieces ;  and  thus  our 
fort,  if  such  a  magnificent  ñame  may  be  given  to  so 
miserable  a  stockade,  was  finished  in  a  week,  though  it 
rained  so  hard  every  other  day  that  the  men  could  not 
work. 

This  gave  me  occasion  to  observe,  that  when  men  are 
employed  they  are  best  contented  ;  for  on  the  days  they 
worked  they  were  good-natured  and  cheerful,  and,  with 
the  consciousness  of  having  done  a  good  day’s  work, 
they  spent  the  evening  jollily ;  but  on  our  idle  days  they 
were  mutinous  and  quarrelsome,  finding  fault  with  their 
pork,  the  bread,  etc.,  and  in  continual  ill-humor,  which 
put  me  in  mind  of  a  sea-captain,  wliose  rule  it  was  to 
keep  his  men  constantly  at  work;  and  when  his  mate 
once  told  him  that  they  had  done  everything,  and  there 
was  nothing  furtlier  to  employ  them  about,  “OA,”  says 
he,  “  malee  them  scour  the  anchor .” 

This  kind  of  fort,  however  contemptible,  is  a  suffl- 
cient  defence  against  Indians,  who  have  no  cannon. 
Finding  ourselves  now  posted  securely,  and  having  a 
place  to  retreat  to  on  occasion,  we  ventured  out  in  par- 
ties  to  scour  the  adjacent  country.  We  met  with  no 
Indians,  but  we  fouud  the  places  on  the  neigliboring 
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hills  where  they  liad  lain  to  watch  our  proceedings. 
Tliere  was  an  art  in  their  contrivance  of  those  places 
that  seems  worth  mention.  It  being  winter,  a  fire  was 
necessary  for  them  ;  but  a  common  fire  on  the  surface  of 
tbe  ground  would  by  its  light  have  discovered  their  posi- 
tion  at  a  distance.  They  had  therefore  dug  boles  in  the 
ground  about  three  feet  diameter  and  somewhat  deeper; 
we  saw  where  they  had  with  their  hatchets  cut  off  the 
charcoal  from  the  sides  of  burnt  logs  lying  in  the  woods. 
With  these  coals  they  had  made  small  fires  in  the  bottom 
of  the  holes,  and  we  observed  among  the  weeds  and  grass 
the  prints  of  their  bodies,  made  by  their  lying  all  round, 
with  their  legs  hanging  down  in  the  holes  to  keep  their 
feet  warm,  which  with  them  is  an  essential  point.  This 
kind  of  fire,  so  managed,  could  not  discover  them,  either 
by  its  light,  fíame,  sparks,  or  even  smoke :  it  appeared 
that  their  number  was  not  great,  and  it  seems  they  saw 
we  were  too  many  to  be  attacked  by  them  with  prospect 
of  advantage. 

We  had  for  our  chaplain  a  zealous  Presbyterian  min- 
ister,  Mr.  Beatty,  who  complained  to  me  that  the  men 
did  not  generally  attend  his  prayers  and  exhortations. 
When  they  enlisted,  they  were  promised,  besides  pay 
and  provisions,  a  gilí  of  rum  a  day,  which  was  punctu- 
ally  served  out  to  them,  lialf  in  the  morning  and  the 
other  half  in  the  evening ,  and  I  observed  they  were  as 
punctual  in  attending  to  receive  it ;  upon  which  I  said  to 
Mr.  Beatty,  “  It  is,  perhaps,  below  the  dignity  of  your 
profession  to  act  as  steward  of  the  rum,  but  if  you  were 
to  deal  it  out  and  only  just  after  prayers,  you  would 
have  them  all  about  you.”  He  liked  the  thought,  under- 
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took  the  office,  and,  with  the  help  of  a  few  hands  to 
measure  out  the  liquor,  executed  it  to  satisfaction,  and 
never  were  prayers  more  generally  and  more  punctnally 
attended  ;  so  that  1  thought  this  method  preferable  to 
the  punisliment  inflicted  by  some  military  laws  for  non- 
attendance  on  divine  Service. 

I  liad  hardly  finished  this  business,  and  got  my  fort 
well  stored  with  provisions,  when  I  received  a  letter  from 
the  governor,  acquainting  me  that  he  liad  called  the 
Assembly,  and  wished  my  attendance  tliere,  if  the  post¬ 
ure  of  affairs  on  the  frontiers  was  sucli  that  my  remain- 
ing  there  was  no  longer  necessary.  My  friends,  too,  of 
the  Assembly,  pressing  me  by  tlieir  letters  to  be,  if  pos- 
sible,  at  the  meeting,  and  my  tliree  intended  forts  being 
now  completed,  and  the  inhabitants  contented  to  remain 
on  tlieir  farms  under  that  protection,  I  resolved  to 
return ;  the  more  willingly,  as  a  New  England  officer, 
Colonel  Clapham,  experienced  in  Indian  war,  being  on 
a  visit  to  our  establishment,  consented  to  accept  the  com- 
mand.  I  gave  him  a  commission,  and,  parading  the  gar- 
rison,  liad  it  read  before  tliem,  and  introduced  him  to 
them  as  an  officer  who,  from  liis  skill  in  military  affairs, 
was  mucli  more  fit  to  command  them  than  myself ;  and, 
giving  them  a  little  exhortation,  took  my  lcave.  I  was 
escorted  as  far  as  Bethlehem,  where  I  rested  a  few  days 
to  recover  from  the  fatigue  I  had  undergone.  The  first 
niglit,  being  in  a  good  bed,  I  could  hardly  sleep,  it  was 
so  different  from  my  hard  lodging  on  the  floor  of  our 
hut  at  Gnaden,  wrapped  only  in  a  blanket  or  two. 

While  at  Bethlehem,  I  inquired  a  little  into  the  prac- 
tice  of  the  Moravians :  some  of  them  had  accompanied 
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me,  and  all  were  very  kind  to  me.  I  found  tbey  worked 
for  a  common  stock,  eat  at  common  tables,  and  slept  in 
common  dormitories,  great  numbers  together.  In  the 
dormitories  I  observed  loopholes,  at  certain  distances  all 
along  just  under  the  ceiling,  wliich  I  thought  judiciously 
placed  for  change  of  air.  I  was  at  their  church,  where  I 
was  entertained  with  good  musió,  the  organ  being  accom- 
panied  with  violins,  hautboys,  flutes,  clarinets,  etc.  I 
understood  that  their  sermons  were  not  usually  preached 
to  mixed  congregations  of  men,  women,  and  ohildren,  as 
is  our  common  practice,  but  that  they  assembled  some- 
times  the  married  men,  at  other  times  their  wives,  then 
the  young  men,  the  young  women,  and  the  little  children, 
each  división  by  itself.  The  sermón  I  heard  was  to  the 
latter,  who  carne  in  and  were  placed  in  rows  on  benches  ; 
the  boys  under  the  conduct  of  a  young  man,  their  tutor, 
and  the  girls  conducted  by  a  young  woman.  The  dis- 
course  seemed  well  adapted  to  their  capacities,  and  was 
delivered  in  a  pleasing,  familiar  manner,  coaxing  them, 
as  it  were,  to  be  good.  They  behaved  very  orderly,  but 
looked  palé  and  unhealthy,  which  made  me  suspect  they 
were  kept  too  much  within  doors,  or  not  allowed  sufíi- 
cient  exercise. 

I  inquired  concerning  the  Moravian  marriages,  whether 
the  report  was  true  that  they  were  by  lot.  I  was  told  that 
lots  were  used  only  in  particular  cases ;  that  generally, 
when  a  young  man  found  himself  disposed  to  marry,  he 
informed  the  elders  of  his  olass,  who  consulted  the  eider 
ladies  that  governed  the  young  women.  As  these  elders 
of  the  different  sexes  were  well  acquainted  with  the 
tempers  and  dispositions  of  their  respective  pupils,  they 
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could  best  judge  wliat  matches  were  suitable,  and  their 
judgments  were  generally  acquiesced  in  ;  but  if,  for  ex- 
ample,  it  sliould  liappen  that  two  or  three  young  women 
were  found  to  be  equally  proper  for  tlie  young  man,  the 
lot  was  tlien  recurred  to.  I  objected,  if  the  matches  are 
not  made  by  the  mutual  choice  of  parties,  some  of  them 
may  chance  to  be  very  unhappy.  “  And  so  they  may,” 
answered  my  informer,  “  if  you  let  the  parties  choose  for 
themselves  ;  ”  which,  indeed,  I  could  not  deny. 

Being  returned  to  Philadelphia,  I  found  the  associa- 
tion  went  on  swimmingly,  the  inhabitants  that  were  not 
Quakers  having  pretty  generally  come  into  it,  formed 
themselves  into  companies,  and  chose  their  captains,  lieu- 
tenants,  and  ensigns,  according  to  the  new  law.  Dr.  B. 
visited  me,  and  gave  me  an  account  of  the  pains  he  liad 
taken  to  spread  a  general  good  liking  to  the  law,  and 
ascribed  mucli  to  those  endeavors.  I  liad  liad  the  vanity 
to  ascribe  all  to  my  Dialogue ;  however,  not  knowing 
but  that  he  might  be  in  the  right,  I  let  him  enjoy  his 
opinión,  which  I  take  to  be  generally  the  best  way  in 
such  cases.  The  officers,  meeting,  chose  me  to  be  colonel 
of  the  regiment,  which  I  tliis  time  accepted.  I  forget 
how  inany  companies  we  had,  but  we  paraded  about 
twelve  hundred  well-looking  men,  with  a  company  of 
artillery,  who  had  been  furnished  with  six  brass  fíeld- 
pieces,  which  they  had  become  so  expert  in  the  use  of 
as  to  fire  twelve  times  in  a  minute.  The  first  time  I  re- 
viewed  my  regiment  they  accompanied  me  to  my  house, 
and  would  salute  me  with  some  rounds  fired  before  my 
door,  which  sliook  down  and  broke  several  glasses  of  my 
electrical  apparatus.  And  my  new  honor  proved  not 
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much  less  brittle ;  for  all  our  commissions  were  soon 
after  broken  by  a  repeal  of  the  law  in  England. 

During  this  short  time  of  my  colonelship,  being  about 
to  set  out  on  a  journey  to  Virginia,  the  officers  of  my 
regiment  took  it  into  their  heads  that  it  would  be  proper 
for  them  to  escort  me  out  of  town,  as  far  as  the  Lower 
Ferry.  Just  as  I  was  getting  on  horseback  they  carne  to 
my  door,  between  thirty  and  forty,  mounted,  and  all  in 
their  uniforms.  I  liad  not  been  previously  acquainted 
witli  the  project,  or  I  should  have  prevented  it,  being 
naturally  averse  to  the  assuming  of  state  on  any  occa- 
sion ;  and  I  was  a  good  deal  chagrined  at  their  appear- 
ance,  as  I  could  not  avoid  their  accompanying  me.  What 
made  it  worse  was,  that,  as  soon  as  we  began  to  move, 
they  drew  their  swords  and  rodé  with  them  naked  all  the 
way.  Somebody  wrote  an  account  of  this  to  the  proprie- 
tor,  and  it  gave  him  great  oífence.1  No  such  honor  had 
been  paid  him  when  in  the  province,  ñor  to  any  of  liis 
governors ;  and  he  said  it  was  only  proper  to  princes  of 
the  blood  royal,  which  may  be  true  for  aught  I  know, 
who  was,  and  still  am,  ignorant  of  the  etiquette  in  such 
cases. 

This  silly  aífair,  however,  greatly  increased  his  rancor 
against  me,  which  was  before  not  a  little,  on  account  of 
my  conduct  in  the  Assembly  respecting  the  exemption 
of  his  estáte  from  taxation,  which  I  had  always  opposed 
very  warmly,  and  not  without  severe  reflections  on  his 
meanness  and  injustice  of  contending  for  it.  He  accused 
me  to  the  ministry  as  being  the  great  obstacle  to  the 

1  An  explanation  of  how  this  carne  about  is  given  in  a  letter  to  Peter  Collinson.  S. 
III.  p.  347. 
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king’s  Service,  preventing,  by  my  influence  in  the  House, 
the  proper  forni  of  the  bilis  for  raising  money,  and  he 
instanced  this  parade  with  my  ofíicers  as  a  proof  of  my 
having  an  intention  to  take  the  government  of  the  prov- 
ince  out  of  his  hands  by  forcé.  He  also  applied  to  Sir 
Everard  Fawkener,  the  postmaster-general,  to  deprive 


The  British  Bakkacks  in  Philadelphia 


me  of  my  office ;  but  it  had  no  other  effect  than  to  pro¬ 
cure  from  Sir  Everard  a  gentle  admonition.1 

Notwithstandinof  the  continual  wran^le  between  the 
governor  and  the  House,  in  which  I,  as  a  member,  had 
so  large  a  share,  there  still  subsisted  a  civil  intercourse 

1  In  a  prívate  letter  to  hís  friend  Collínson,  Franklin  described  the  governor  as,  lilre 
“  St.  George  on  the  sign,  alvrays  a-horseback  and  never  going  on.”  Then  added,  “Did 
you  never  hear  this  oíd  catch  ? 

“  *  There  was  a  mad  man  —  he  had  a  mad  Wife, 

And  three  mad  sons  beside; 

And  they  all  got  upon  a  mad  Horse 
And  madly  they  did  ride  ?  ’ 

’T  is  a  compendium  of  our  proceedings  and  may  save  you  the  trmihle  of  reading  thom.” 
S.  III.  p.  265. 
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between  that  gentleman  and  myself,  and  we  never  liad 
any  personal  difference.  I  liave  sometimes  since  thought 
tliat  his  little  or  no  resentment  against  me,  for  the  an- 
swers  it  was  known  I  drew  up  to  liis  messages,  might  be 
the  effect  of  professional  liabit,  and  that,  being  bred  a 
lawyer,  he  might  consider  us  both  as  merely  advocates 
for  contending  clients  in  a  suit,  he  for  the  proprietaries 
and  I  for  the  Assembly.  Fie  would,  tlierefore,  sometimes 
cali  in  a  friendly  way  to  advise  with  me  on  difficult 
points,  and  sometimes,  though  not  often,  take  my  advice. 

We  acted  in  concert  to  snpply  Braddock’s  army  with 
provisions ;  and  vvhen  the  shocking  news  arrived  of  his 
defeat,  the  governor  sent  in  liaste  for  me  to  consult  with 
liim  on  measures  for  preventing  the  desertion  of  the  back 
counties.  I  forget  now  the  advice  I  gave ;  but  I  think  it 
was,  that  Dnnbar  sliould  be  written  to,  and  prevailed 
with,  if  possible,  to  post  his  troops  on  the  frontiers  for 
tlieir  protection,  till,  by  reenforcements  from  the  colo- 
nies,  he  might  be  able  to  proceed  on  the  expedition. 
And,  after  my  return  from  the  frontier,  he  would  have 
had  me  undertake  the  conduct  of  such  an  expedition 
with  provincial  troops,  for  the  reduction  of  Fort  Du- 
quesne,  Dunbar  and  his  men  being  otherwise  employed ; 
and  he  proposed  to  comniission  me  as  general.  I  had  not 
so  good  an  opinión  of  my  military  abilities  as  he  pro- 
fessed  to  have,  and  I  believe  his  professions  must  have 
exceeded  his  real  sentiments ;  but  probably  he  might 
think  that  my  popularity  would  facilítate  the  raising  of 
the  men,  and  my  influence  in  Assembly,  the  grant  of 
money  to  pay  them,  and  that,  perliaps,  without  taxing 
the  proprietary  estáte.  Finding  me  not  so  forward  to 
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engage  as  he  expected,  the  project  was  dropped,  and  he 
soon  after  left  the  government,  being  superseded  by 
Captain  Denny. 

Before  I  proceed  in  relating  the  part  I  liad  in  public 
affairs  under  this  new  governor’s  administration,  it  may 
not  be  amiss  here  to  give  some  account  of  the  rise  and 
progress  of  my  philosophical  reputation. 


XI.  Experiments  in  Electricity.  Member  of 
Royal  Society,  London 

1746-1756 

Comment.  Franklin’s  success  in  scientific  experiments  and 
his  discoveries  have  been  somewhat  obscured  in  popular  esti¬ 
maron  by  his  distinguished  Service  in  promoting  the  formation 
and  recognition  of  our  government.  But  we  should  not  forget 
tliat  for  many  years  lie  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  living  sci- 
entists.  Yet  no  man  was  ever  more  sincere  and  modest  in  re- 
gard  to  his  own  scientific  studies.  We  must  sometimes  pardon 
the  self-satisfied  tone  of  the  successful  man,  vvhen  he  refers  to 
the  general  tenor  of  his  life,  or  to  his  own  part  in  affairs  of 
importance,  but  in  his  experiments  and  studies  he  showed  a 
genuinely  scientific  spirit,  and,  more  wonderful  still,  he  at 
once  perceived  the  dependence  of  scientific  knowledge  upon 
careful,  repeated,  unprejudiced  observation.  “  I  wish,”  he 
writes  a  friend,  “  I  had  more  of  your  patience  and  accuracy  in 
making  observations  on  whieh  alone  true  philosophy  can  be 
founded.  And  I  assure  you  nothing  can  be  more  obliging  to 
me  tlian  your  kind  communication  of  those  you  make,  liowever 
they  may  disagree  with  my  preconceived  notions.” 

From  the  beginning,  he  kept  a  sort  of  laboratory  note-book, 
even  as  men  do  now,  entering  in  it  minutes  of  the  experiments 
he  made  “  with  memorándums  ”  1  of  such  as  he  purposed  to 
make,  the  reasons  for  making  them,  and  the  observations  that 
aróse  upon  them.  From  this  note-book,  he  quoted  for  one  of 
his  correspondents  a  list  of  observations  made  upon  experi¬ 
ments  to  determine  in  what  particulars  the  electrical  fluid 
agrees  with  lightning.2  Of  his  inventiveness  and  skill  in  mak¬ 
ing  experiments,  Lord  Brougliam  said,  “  He  could  make  an 


1  Franklin’s  spelling. 
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experiment  witli  less  apparatus  and  conduct  his  experimental 
inquiry  to  a  discovery  witli  more  ordinary  materials  than  any 
other  philosopher  we  ever  saw.  With  an  oíd  key,  a  silk  thread, 
some  sealing  wax,  and  a  sheet  of  paper  he  discovered  the  iden- 
tity  of  lightning  and  electricity.”  “  A  singular  felicity,”  said 
Sir  Humplirey  Davy,  “  guided  all  Franklin’s  researches  and 
by  very  small  nieans  he  established  very  grand  truths.  The 
inanner  and  sty]e  of  his  publication  on  electricity  are  almost 
as  vvorthy  of  admiration  as  the  doctrine  it  contains.” 

The  clearness,  accuracy,  and  far-reaching  character  of 
Franklin’s  thought  on  scientific  subjects  is  even  more  remark- 
able  than  the  inventive  genius  shown  in  his  experiments.  In 
Science,  the  men  who  experiment  are  like  an  army  of  engineers 
building  a  road  into  an  unknown  country ;  eacli  new  section 
completed,  becomes,  in  turn,  the  way  over  which  the  builders 
g o  to  make  the  next.  So,  in  scientific  knowledge,  each  genera¬ 
ron  makes  some  small  advance  at  the  price  of  a  lifetime  of  ef- 
fort ;  in  the  next,  young  scientists  pass  quickly  over  whatever  has 
been  done  before,  beginning  tlieir  own  researches  where  the 
older  men  ceased.  Only  men  of  the  clearest  mind,  of  the  great- 
est  power,  outrun  tlieir  own  fellow  workers  and  anticípate  in 
their  conclusions  the  results  to  be  won  by  later  generations  of 
scientists.  One  of  these  was  Benjamín  Franklin,  but  in  proof 
of  this  opinión  we  can  rely  only  upon  the  testimony  of  the 
scientific  men  of  our  own  time,  for  the  rest  of  us  are  unable 
to  compare  his  disco  veri  es  and  explanations  with  the  present 
state  of  knowledge.  One  of  these,  J.  J.  Thomson,  in  Electricity 
and  Matter ,  published  in  1904,  says,  “  We  sliall,  I  am  sure, 
be  struck  by  the  similarity  between  some  of  the  views  which  we 
are  led  to  take  by  the  results  of  the  most  recent  researches, 
with  those  enunciated  by  Franklin  in  the  very  infancy  of  the 
subject.” 

Again,  in  Heroes  of  Science ,  1885,  Dr.  William  Garnett 
says  that  the  statements  in  Franklin’s  first  letters  to  Collinson 
on  the  subject  of  electricity  “are  perfectly  consistent  with  the 
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views  held  by  Cavendish  and  by  Clerk  Maxwell,  and  tliough  the 
pliraseology  is  not  tliat  of  the  modera  text-books,  the  state- 
ments  themselves  can  liardly  be  improved  upon  to-day.”  1  We 
cannot  doubt  the  conclusión  reached  by  the  editor  of  the  latest 
edition  of  Franklin’s  writings,  namely,  that  “  no  other  mind 
as  acute  as  Franklin’s  existed  in  the  world  at  that  time.”  In 
electrical  tlieory,  “  af ter  one  hundred  and  fif ty  years  the  world 
is  returning  at  the  present  moment  tó  the  ainazing  generaliza- 
tions  made  by  Franklin.”  D. 

Franklin’s  Outline.  Success  of  my  Electrical  Experiments.  Medal 
sent  me.  Present  Royal  Society,  and  Speech  of  President. 

In  1746,  being  at  Boston,  I  met  tliere  with  a  Dr. 
Spence,  who  was  lately  arrived  from  Scotland,  and 
showed  me  some  electric  experiments.  They  were  im- 
perfectly  performed,  as  he  was  not  very  expert ;  but, 
being  on  a  subject  quite  new  to  me,  they  equally  sur* 
prised  and  pleased  me.  Soon  after  my  return  to  Philadel- 
phia,  our  library  company  received  from  Mr.  P.  Collin- 
son,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  a  present 
of  a  glass  tube,  with  some  account  of  the  use  of  it  in 
rnaking  such  experiments.  I  eagerly  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity  of  repeating  what  I  liad  seen  at  Boston ;  and,  by 
much  practice,  acquired  great  readiness  in  performing 
those,  also,  which  we  had  an  account  of  from  England, 
adding  a  number  of  new  ones.  I  say  much  practice,  for 
my  house  was  continually  full,  for  some  time,  with  peo- 
pie  who  carne  to  see  these  new  wonders. 

To  divide  a  little  this  incumbrance  among  my  friends, 
I  caused  a  number  of  similar  tubes  to  be  blown  at  our 
glass-liouse,  with  which  they  furnished  themselves,  so 

1  From  quotationa  given  in  Introduction,  S.  I.  p.  96. 
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that  we  had  at  length  several  performers.  Among  these, 
the  principal  was  Mr.  Kinnersley,  an  ingenious  neigh- 
bor,  who,  being  out  of  business,  I  encouraged  to  un- 
dertake  showing  the  experiments  for  money,  and  drew 
up  for  him  two  lectures,  in  which  the  experiments  were 
ranged  in  such  order,  and  accoinpanied  with  such  ex- 
planatious  in  such  method,  as  that  the  foregoing  should 
assist  in  comprehending  the  following.  He  procured  an 
elegant  apparatus  for  the  purpose,  in  which  all  the  little 
machines  that  I  had  roughly  made  for  myself  were 
nicely  formed  by  instrument-makers.  His  lectures  were 
well  attended,  and  gave  great  satisfaction ;  and  after  some 
time  be  went  through  the  colonies,  exliibiting  them  in 
every  capital  town,  and  picked  up  some  money.  In  the 
West  India  islands,  indeed,  it  was  with  difíiculty  the  ex¬ 
periments  could  be  made,  from  the  general  moisture  of 
the  air. 

Obliged  as  we  were  to  Mr.  Collinson  for  his  present 
of  the  tube,  etc.,  I  thought  it  right  he  should  be  informed 
of  our  success  in  using  it,  and  wrote  him  several  letters 
containing  accounts  of  our  experiments.  He  got  them 
read  in  the  Royal  Society,  where  they  were  not  at  first 
thought  worth  so  much  notice  as  to  be  printed  in  tlieir 
Transactions.  One  paper,  which  I  wrote  for  Mr.  Kinners¬ 
ley,  on  the  sameness  of  lightning  with  electricity,  I  sent 
to  Dr.  Mitchel,  an  acquaintance  of  mine,  and  one  of  the 
members  also  of  that  society,  who  wrote  me  word  that  it 
had  been  read  but  was  laughed  at  by  the  connoisseurs. 
The  papers,  liowever,  being  shown  to  Dr.  Fothergill,  he 
thought  them  of  too  much  valué  to  be  stifled,  and  advised 
the  printing  of  them.  Mr.  Collinson  then  gave  them  to 
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Cave  for  publication  in  his  Gentlemarís  Magazine ;  but 
he  chose  to  print  them  separately  in  a  pamphlet,  and  Dr. 
Fothergill  wrote  the  preface.  Cave,  it  seems,  judged 
rightly  for  his  profit,  for  by  the  additions  that  arrived 
afterward,  they  swelled  to  a  quarto  volume,  which  has 
had  five  editions,  and  cost  him  nothing  for  copy-money. 

It  was,  however,  some  time  before  those  papers  were 
much  taken  notice  of  in  England.  A  copy  of  them  hap- 
pening  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Count  de  Buffon,  a 
philosopher  deservedly  of  great  reputation  in  France, 
and,  indeed,  all  over  Europe,  he  prevailed  with  M.  Dali- 
bard  to  transíate  them  into  French,  and  they  were 
printed  at  Paris.  The  publication  offended  the  Abbé 
Nollet,  preceptor  in  Natural  Philosophy  to  the  royal 
family,  and  an  able  experimenter,  who  had  formed  and 
published  a  theory  of  electricity,  which  then  had  the  gen¬ 
eral  vogue.  He  could  not  at  first  believe  that  sucli  a 
work  carne  from  America,  and  said  it  must  have  been 
fabricated  by  his  enemies  at  Paris,  to  decry  his  System. 
Afterwards,  having  been  assured  that  there  really  existed 
such  a  person  as  Franklin  at  Philadelphia,  which  he  had 
doubted,  he  wrote  and  published  a  volume  of  Letters, 
chiefly  addressed  to  me,  defending  his  theory,  and  deny- 
ing  the  verity  of  my  experiments,  and  of  the  positions 
deduced  from  them. 

I  once  purposed  answering  the  abbé,  and  actually  be- 
gan  the  answer;  but,  on  consideration  that  my  writings 
contained  a  description  of  experiments  which  any  one 
might  repeat  and  verify,  and  if  not  to  be  verified,  could 
not  be  defended ;  or  of  observations  offered  as  conjectures, 
and  not  delivered  dogmatically,  therefore  not  laying  me 
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under  any  obligation  to  defend  tliem ;  and  reflecting  that 
a  dispute  between  two  persons,  writing  in  different  lan- 
guages,  might  be  lengthened  greatly  by  mistranslations, 
and  tlience  misconceptions  of  one  another’s  meaning, 
much  of  one  of  the  abbé’s  letters  being  founded  on  an 
error  in  the  translation,  I  concluded  to  let  my  papers 
shift  for  themselves,  believing  it  was  better  to  spend 
what  time  I  could  spare  from  public  business  in  making 
new  experiments,  tlian  in  disputing  about  those  already 
made.  I  tlierefore  never  answered  M.  Nollet,  and  the 
event  gave  me  no  cause  to  repent  my  silence ;  for  my 
friend  M.  le  Roy,  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences, 
took  up  my  cause  and  refuted  him;  my  book  was  trans- 
lated  into  the  Italian,  Germán,  and  Latín  languages; 
and  the  doctrine  it  contained  was  by  degrees  universally 
adopted  by  the  philosopliers  of  Europe,  in  preference  to 
that  of  the  abbé ;  so  that  he  lived  to  see  himself  the  last 

of  his  sect,  except  Monsieur  B - ,  of  París,  liis  eleve 

and  immediate  disciple. 

What  gave  my  book  the  more  sudden  and  general 
celebrity,  was  the  success  of  one  of  its  proposed  experi¬ 
ments,  made  by  Messrs.  Dalibard  and  De  Lor  at  Marly, 
for  drawing  lightning  from  the  clouds.  This  engaged  the 
public  attention  everywhere.  M.  de  Lor,  who  had  an 
apparatus  for  experimental  pliilosophy,  and  lectured  in 
that  branch  of  Science,  undertook  to  repeat  what  he 
called  the  Philadelphia  Experiments  ;  and,  after  they 
were  performed  before  the  king  and  court,  all  the  curious 
of  París  flocked  to  see  them.  I  will  not  swell  this  narra- 
tive  with  an  account  of  that  capital  experiment,  ñor  of 
the  infinite  pleasure  I  received  in  the  success  of  a  similar 
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one  I  made  soon  after  with  a  kite  at  Philadelphia,  as  both 
are  to  be  found  in  the  histories  of  electricity. 

Dr.  Wright,  an  English  physician,  when  at  París, 
wrote  to  a  friend,  who  was  of  the  Royal  Society,  an 
aceount  of  the  high  esteem  my  experiments  were  in  among 
the  learned  abroad,  and  of  their  wonder  that  my  writings 
had  been  so  little  noticed  in  England.  The  society,  on 
this,  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  letters  that  had 
been  read  to  them  :  and  the  celebrated  Dr.  Watson  drew 
up  a  summary  account  of  them,  and  of  all  I  had  after- 
wards  sent  to  England  on  the  subject,  which  he  accom- 
panied  with  some  praise  of  the  writer.  This  summary 
was  then  printed  in  their  Transactions ;  and  some  mem- 
bers  of  the  society  in  London,  particularly  the  very  in- 
genious  Mr.  Cantón,  having  verified  the  experiment  of 
procuring  lightning  from  the  clouds  by  a  pointed  rod, 
and  acquainting  them  with  the  success,  they  soon  made 
me  more  than  amends  for  the  sliglit  with  which  they  had 
before  treated  me.  Without  my  having  made  any  applica- 
tion  for  that  honor,  they  chose  me  a  member,  and  voted 
that  I  should  be  excused  the  customary  payments,  which 
would  have  amounted  to  twenty-five  guineas  ; 1  and  ever 
since  have  given  me  their  Transactions  gratis.  They  also 
presented  me  with  the  gold  medal  of  Sir  Godfrey  Copley 
for  the  year  1753,  the  delivery  of  which  was  accompa- 

1  In  a  letter  to  his  son  in  1767,  Franklin  explained  how  the  fees  carne  to  be  remitted 
in  his  case.  He  had  come  upon  the  minutes  of  the  society  relating  to  it.  “  You  must 
knovv,”  he  writes,  “  it  is  not  usual  to  admit  persona  that  have  not  requested  to  be  ad- 
mitted  ;  and  a  recommendatory  certifícate  in  favor  of  the  candidate,  signed  by  at 
least  tliree  of  the  members,  is  by  our  rule  to  be  presented  to  the  Society,  expressing 
that  he  is  desirous  of  that  honor,  and  is  so  and  so  qualified,  ...  I  found  .  .  .  that  the 
election  was  by  a  unanimous  vote  ;  and  the  honor  being  voluntarily  conferred  by  the 
Society,  unsolicited  by  me,  it  was  thought  wrongto  demand  or  receive  the  usual  fees.” 
S.  V.  p.  77. 
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nied  by  a  very  handsome  speecb  of  fche  president,  Lord 
Macclesfield,  wherein  I  was  highly  honored. 

Story  of  Franklirí s  Electrical  Exjperiment. 

(Continued  by  the  Editor.) 

Franklin’s  brief  account  of  the  beginning  of  his  electrical 
experiments  is  a  most  inadequate  statement  of  what  really  hap- 
pened.  The  experiments  witnessed  in  Boston,  in  1746,  and  the 
possession  of  a  Leyden  jar,  opened  a  new  world  to  Franklin. 
He  had  now  a  competence  and  was  soon  to  retire  from  business. 
The  prospect  of  a  new  pursuit,  more  absorbing  than  any  he  had 
heretofore  attempted,  delighted  him.  He  resolved  for  the  future 
to  devote  his  time  and  his  means  to  scientific  studies.  So  inter- 
ested  was  he  that  he  could  not  wait  for  the  re-arrangement  of 
his  life  and  the  change  of  residence  necessary  when  he  gave  up 
business.  He  began  at  once  to  contrive  experiments  and  soon 
set  his  friends  upon  the  same.  The  result  was  that  in  less  than 
two  years,  by  means  of  his  own  observations  and  reflections, 
Franklin  arrived  at  a  better  understanding  of  the  nature  and 
phenomena  of  electricity  than  any  scientist  of  Europe  possessed. 

His  first  discovery  was  of  the  wonderful  effect  of  points  in 
drawing,  or  in  giving  oíf  electricity.  This  suggested  to  him  the 
use  of  lightning  rods  for  the  protection  of  tall  buildings.  The 
excitement  of  producing  electrical  phenomena  in  an  age  when 
nothing  was  known  about  this  great  forcé  may  be  imagined. 
The  least  particular  not  observed  before  set  Franklin’s  active 
mind  on  a  new  endeavor  to  find  some  explanation.  It  was  a 
great  piece  of  news  his  friend  Collinson  wrote  him  when  he 
described  the  beautiful  experiment  in  which  he  had  made  a 
wire  “  hot  by  the  electric  explosión  and  in  that  State  fired  gun- 
powder  with  it,”  because  “  it  put  it  out  of  all  question  that  heat 
is  produced  by  our  artificial  electricity.” 
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A  paragraph  from  a  letter  to  tliis  same  friend  gives  some 
idea  of  the  enthusiasm  these  experiments  and  discoveries  occa- 
sioned  in  Philadelphia.  He  writes,  “  As  the  vessel  is  just  upon 
sailing,  I  cannot  give  you  so  large  an  account  of  American 
electricity  as  I  intended  ;  I  shall  only  mention  a  few  particulars 
more.  We  find  granulated  lead  better  to  fill  the  bottle  with 
than  water,  being  easily  warmed,  and  keeping  warm  and  dry  in 
damp  air.  We  fire  spirits  with  the  wire  of  the  phial.  We  light 
candles,  just  blown  out,  by  drawing  a  spark  among  the  smoke, 
between  the  wire  and  the  snuffers.  W e  represent  lightning,  by 
passing  the  wire  in  the  dark,  over  a  china  píate,  tliat  has  gilt 
flowers,  or  applying  it  to  gilt  frames  of  looking  glasses,  etc. 
We  electrise  a  person  twenty  or  more  times  running,  with  a 
touch  of  the  finger  on  the  wire,  thus :  He  stands  on  the  wax. 
Give  him  the  electrised  bottle  in  bis  hand.  Touch  the  wire  with 
your  finger,  and  tlien  touch  his  hand  or  face.  There  are  sparks 
every  time.” 

The  explanation  of  this  experiment  is  given  by  Franklin  in 
a  footnote.so  clear  and  well  worded  that  it  miglit  be  transferred 
without  change  to  a  modern  text-book.  —  “  By  taking  a  spark 
from  the  wire,  the  electricity  witliin  the  bottle  is  diminished ; 
the  outside  of  the  bottle  then  draws  some  from  the  person 
holding  it,  and  leaves  him  in  the  negative  State.  Then  wlien 
his  hand  or  face  is  touched  an  equal  quantity  is  restored  to 
him  from  the  person  touching.”  F.1 

Yery  soon  Franklin  began  to  suspect  “  that  the  electrical  fire 
was  not  created  by  friction,  but  collected,  being  really  an  ele- 
ment  diffused  among,  and  attracted  by  other  matter,  particu- 
larly  by  water  and  metáis.”  This  led  him  to  make  many  more 
experiments  by  which,  in  a  short  time,  he  arrived  at  a  new  theory 
of  electricity ;  he  and  his  friends  began  to  use  the  terms  posi- 
tive  and  negative,  now  become  so  familiar,  in  the  same  meaning 
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that  we  give  them.  The  determination  of  tliis  property  of  the 
“  electrical  fluid,”  as  electricity  was  tlien  called,  was  a  very 
great  discovery  for  a  self-educated  man,  still  engaged  in  busi- 
ness,  to  arrive  at.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  Sir  William  Watson 
announced  the  tlieory  of  positive  and  negative  electricity  at  an 
earlier  date  than  Franklin,  but  Franklin’s  letters  indícate  that 
he  carne  upon  the  idea  independently,  before  it  appeared  in  any 
reports  of  experiments  that  reached  tliis  country,  and  his  ñame 
is  more  often  connected  witli  the  discovery  than  Watson’s;  he 
elaborated  it,  and  wrote  explanations  of  his  theory  and  of  the 
experiments  on  which  he  rested  his  belief,  with  sucli  clearness 
and  particularity  that  the  account  was  reprinted  and  read 
everyvvhere,  and,  the  experiments  being  repeated  and  proving 
successful,  won  for  him  great  reputation,  especially  in  France. 
This,  then,  was  the  second  important  discovery  made  by 
Franklin  in  less  than  two  years  from  the  beginning  of  his 
electrical  studies. 

By  this  time,  Franklin  had  begun  to  think  that  the  lightning 
in  the  clouds  must  be  a  form  of  electricity.  He  first  devised  an 
experiment  which  showed,  on  a  small  scale,  a  relation  similar 
to  the  one  in  nature  when  a  thunder  cloud  charged  with  electric 
fluid  hangs  over  the  earth.  His  own  description  of  this  experi¬ 
ment,  written  in  clear  and  simple  language,  is  given  here  : 

“  Take  a  pair  of  large  brass  scales,  of  two  or  more  feet  beam, 
the  cords  of  the  scales  being  silk.  Suspend  the  beam  by  a  pack- 
thread  from  the  ceiling,  so  that  the  bottom  of  the  scales  may  be 
about  a  foot  from  the  floor :  The  scales  will  move  round  in  a 
circle  by  the  untwisting  of  the  pack-thread.  Set  the  iron  punch 
on  the  end  upon  the  floor,  in  such  a  place  as  that  the  scales 
may  pass  over  it  in  making  their  circle :  Then  electrify  one 
scale,  by  applying  the  wire  of  a  charged  phial  to  it.  As  they 
move  round,  you  see  that  scale  draw  nigher  to  the  floor,  and 
dip  more  when  it  comes  over  the  punch ;  and  if  that  be  placed 
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at  a  proper  distance,  the  scale  vvill  snap  and  discharge  its  fire 
into  it.  But,  if  a  needle  be  stuck  on  the  end  of  the  punch,  its 
point  upward,  the  scale,  instead  of  drawing  nigh  to  the  punch, 
and  snapping,  discharges  its  fire  silently  through  the  point,  and 
rises  higher  from  the  punch.  Nay,  even  if  the  needle  be  placed 
upon  the  floor  near  the  punch,  its  point  upwards,  the  end  of  the 
punch,  though  so  much  higher  than  the  needle,  will  not  attract 
the  scale  and  receive  its  fire,  for  the  needle  will  get  it  and 
convey  it  away,  before  it  comes  nigh  enough  for  the  punch  to 
act.1 

“Now  if  the  fire  of  electricity  and  that  of  lightning  be  the 
same,  as  I  liave  endeavored  to  show  at  large,  in  a  former  paper, 
.  .  .  the  horizontal  motion  of  the  scales  over  the  floor  may  re- 
present  the  motion  of  the  clouds  over  the  earth  ;  and  the  erect 
iron  punch,  a  hill  or  high  building ;  and  then  we  see  how  elec- 
trified  clouds  passing  over  hills  or  high  buildings  attoo  great  a 
height  to  strike,  may  be  attracted  lower  till  within  their  striking 
distance.  And  lastly,  if  a  needle  fixed  on  the  punch  with  its 
point  upright,  or  even  on  the  floor  below  the  punch,  will  draw 
the  fire  from  the  scale  silently  at  a  much  greater  than  the 
striking  distance,  and  so  prevent  its  descending  towards  the 
punch ;  or  if  in  its  course  it  would  have  come  nigh  enough  to 
strike,  yet  being  first  deprived  of  its  fire  it  cannot,  and  the 
punch  is  thereby  secured  from  the  stroke  ;  I  say,  if  these  things 
are  so,  may  not  the  knowledge  of  tliis  power  of  points  be  of  use 
to  mankind,  in  preserving  houses,  churches,  ships,  &c.  from  the 
stroke  of  lightning,  by  directing  us  to  fix  on  the  highest  parts 
of  those  edifices,  upright  rods  of  iron  made  sliarp  as  a  needle, 
and  gilt  to  prevent  rusting,  and  from  the  foot  of  those  rods  a 
wire  down  the  outside  of  the  building  into  the  ground,  or  down 
round  one  of  the  shrouds  of  a  ship,  and  down  her  side  until  it 
reaches  the  water  ?  Would  not  these  pointed  rods  probably 
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draw  the  electrical  fire  silently  out  of  the  cloud  before  it  carne 
nigh  enough  to  strike,  and  thereby  secure  us  from  that  most 
Sudden  and  terrible  mischief  ?  ” 

Franklin  next  suggested  a  metliod  of  bringing  electricity 
from  the  clouds  in  proof  of  this  theory,  by  placing  a  man  with  an 
electrical  stand  in  a  liigh  belfry  and  extending  upwards  from 
the  apparatus,  for  twenty  or  tliirty  feet,  a  pointed  rod  which 
should  bring  down  tilo  electricity.  The  possibility  of  danger 
in  this  experiment  occurred  to  Franklin  and  he  suggested  that 
the  operator  might  arrange  a  small  wire  connected  with  the 
leads  of  the  roof,  and  having  an  insulated  handle  which  he 
could  use  for  his  own  protection  in  case  he  got  from  the  clouds 
more  electric  fluid  tlian  he  wished.  Letters  and  articles  ex- 
plaining  these  experiments  were  translated  into  French  and 
soon  electric  rods  sixty  and  ninty-nine  feet  liigh  were  raised 
in  the  neighborhood  of  París  by  enthusiastic,  scientific  men. 
Brilliant  sparks  were  drawn  from  these  rods.  The  Philadelphia 
experiments,  as  they  were  called,  were  performed  in  the  pre- 
sence  of  the  King  at  St.  Germain.  From  this,  the  experi¬ 
ments  spread  over  Europe,  but  not  always  with  sucli  happy 
results.  In  St.  Petersburg,  Professor  Richman  erected  a  rod 
from  the  top  of  his  house.  It  happened  on  an  August  day 
that  he  went  to  the  roof  with  a  friend  to  watch  the  approach 
of  a  storm.  Suddenly,  a  heavy  clap  of  thunder  burst  over  their 
lieads ;  the  professor  bent  to  observe  his  instrument,  his  liead 
only  about  a  foot  from  the  iron  rod.  Instantly,  a  ball  about  the 
size  of  a  doubled  fist  appeared  to  shoot  from  the  rod  to  the 
professor’s  head ;  there  was,  at  the  same  time,  a  sharp  report, 
and  his  friend  saw  Richman  sink  back ;  in  a  few  inoments  he 
expired. 

To  us,  who  know  the  terrible  power  of  an  electric  bolt,  the 
wonder  is  that  Franklin  himself  did  not  fall  a  victim  to  his 
own  experiments.  In  fact,  he  twice  received  a  shock  that 
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rendered  him  insensible.  He  was  once  experimenting  to  find 
the  amount  of  electricity  required  to  kill  a  turkey  ;  he  “  found 
that  two  large  thin  glass  jars,  gilt,  liolding  eacli  about  six  gal- 
lons,  .  .  .  were  sufñcient  to  kill  common  hens  outright ;  but 
the  turkey,  though  thrown  into  violent  convulsions,  and  then 
lying  as  dead  for  sorne  minutes,  would  recover  in  less  than  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  However,  liaving  added  three  other  such 
to  the  former  two,  though  not  fully  charged,  he  killed  a  turkey 
of  about  ten  pounds  weight.”  1  It  was  in  making  these  experi- 
ments  that  the  accident  to  himself  occurred,  of  wliich  he  wrote 
to  a  friend  in  Boston,  December  25,  1750. 

“I  have  lately  made  an  experiment  in  electricity,  that  I 
desire  never  to  repeat.  Two  nights  ago,  being  about  to  kill  a 
turkey  by  the  shock  from  two  large  glass  jars,  containing  as 
much  electrical  fire  as  forty  common  phials,  I  inadvertently 
took  the  wliole  through  my  own  arms  and  body,  by  receiving 
the  fire  from  the  united  top  wires  with  one  hand,  while  the 
other  held  a  chain  connected  with  the  outsides  of  both  jars.  The 
company  present  (whose  talking  to  me,  and  to  one  another,  I 
suppose  occasioned  my  inattention  to  what  I  was  about)  say, 
that  the  flash  was  very  great,  and  the  crack  as  loud  as  a 
pistol ;  yet,  my  senses  being  instantly  gone,  I  neither  saw  the 
one  ñor  heard  the  other  ;  ñor  did  I  feel  the  stroke  on  my 
hand,  though  I  afterwards  found  it  raised  a  round  swelling 
where  the  fire  entered,  as  big  as  half  a  pistol-bullet ;  by  which 
you  may  judge  of  the  quickness  of  the  electrical  fire,  which  by 
this  instance  seems  to  be  greater  than  that  of  sound,  light,  or 
animal  sensation. 

“What  I  can  remember  about  the  matter  is  that  I  was 
about  to  try  whether  the  bottles  or  jars  were  fully  charged,  by 
the  strength  and  length  of  the  stream  issuing  to  my  hand,  as 

1  Quoted  from  Dr.  Watson’a  account  of  Franklin’a  experimenta,  read  before  the 
Boyal  Society,  S.  I.  p.  109. 
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I  commonly  used  to  do,  and  which  I  might  safely  enough  have 
done  if  I  liad  not  lield  the  cliain  in  the  other  hand.  I  tlien  felt 
what  I  know  not  liow  well  to  describe ;  a  universal  blow 
througliout  my  whole  body  from  head  to  foot,  which  seemed 
within  as  well  as  without ;  after  which  the  first  thing  I  took 
notice  of  was  a  violent  quick  shaking  of  my  body,  which 
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gradually  remitting,  my  sense  as  gradually  returned,  and 
then  I  thought  the  bottles  must  be  discharged,  but  could  not 
conceive  how,  till  at  last  I  perceived  the  chain  in  my  hand, 
and  recollected  what  I  had  been  about  to  do.  That  part  of 
my  hand  and  fingers,  which  held  the  chain,  was  left  wliite,  as 
tliough  the  blood  had  been  driven  out,  and  remained  so  eiglit 
or  ten  minutes  after,  feeling  like  dead  flesh;  and  I  liad  a 
numbness  in  my  arms  and  the  back  of  my  neck,  which  con- 
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tinued  till  the  next  morning,  but  vvore  off.  Nothing  remains 
now  of  this  shock,  but  a  soreness  in  my  breast-bone,  which 
feels  as  if  it  had  been  bruised.  I  did  not  fall,  but  suppose  I 
should  liave  been  knocked  down  if  I  had  received  the  stroke 
in  my  head.  The  whole  was  over  in  less  than  a  minute.” 

This  caused  Franklin  to  realize  the  danger  to  the  operator 
of  electrical  experiments  and  he  was  mueh  distressed  when  he 
learned  that  Professor  Ri chinan  had  come  to  his  death  by 
repeating  experiments  he  had  suggested. 

The  second  stroke  received  by  Franklin  carne  about  in  this 
way.  It  became  the  fashion  to  expect  that  electricity  would 
prove  the  long-hoped-for  cure  for  many  diseases  hitherto  be- 
yond  the  physician’s  skill.  The  most  learned  doctors  of  Europe 
corresponded  with  Franklin  on  this  subject  and  he  treated 
witli  electricity  from  his  batteries  paralytic,  or  epileptic  pa- 
tients  who  carne  to  hi.ni  for  this  Service.  He  had,  one  day,  a 
paralytic  patient  brought  by  friends.  He  formed  a  circle  of 
persons  joining  hands,  intending  to  send  the  electricity  through 
all.  In  arranging  the  circle,  he  inadvertently  took  his  own 
place  under  an  iron  hook  depending  from  the  ceiling  to  within 
two  inches  of  the  top  of  his  head.  A  wire  connected  this 
hook  with  the  outside  of  the  jars.  He  writes,  “  I  attempted  to 
discharge  them  (the  jars),  and  in  fact  did  so ;  but  I  did  not 
perceive  it,  tho’  the  charge  went  through  me  and  not  through 
the  Persons  I  intended  it  for.  I  neither  saw  the  Flash,  heard 
the  Report,  ñor  felt  the  Stroke.  When  my  senses  returned  I 
found  myself  on  the  Floor.  I  got  up  not  knowing  how  that 
had  happened.  I  then  again  attempted  to  discharge  the  jars, 
but  one  of  the  company  told  me  they  were  already  discharged, 
which  I  could  not  at  first.  believe,  but  on  Trial  found  it  true. 
They  told  me  they  had  not  felt  it,  but  they  saw  I  was  knocked 
down  by  it,  which  had  greatly  surprised  them.  On  recollect- 
ing  myself  and  examining  my  Situation,  I  found  the  Case 
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clear.  A  small  swelling  rose  on  the  top  of  my  head,  which 
continued  sore  for  some  days;  but  I  do  not  remember  any 
other  eífect  good  or  bad.”  1 

The  “  Philadelphia  experiments  ”  as  tried  in  France  were 
reported  in  England  and,  soon  after,  tried  there.  The  curious 
thing  is  that  Franklin  had  written  about  his  experiments  first, 
to  friends  in  England,  but  the  account  having  come  from  the 
provinces  was  no*,  thought  worthy  of  serious  attention,  until 
now  when  Franklin’s  ñame  had  become  famous  on  the  con- 
tinent,  his  experiments  were  taken  up  by  members  of  the  Royal 
8ociety,  London.  They  were  successful  there,  as  elsewhere, 
and  soon  an  account  of  them  was  read  before  the  Society  and 
afterwards  printed.  Then,  the  American  philosopher  carne 
into  the  honor  that  was  his  due.  Meantime,  in  Philadelphia, 
Franklin  and  his  son  had  performed  the  famous  kite  experi- 
ment,  the  description  of  which  may  be  found  in  his  writings.2 

The  First  Lightning  Rod. 

The  idea  of  using  a  pointed  rod  to  protect  buildings  from 
lightning  had  come  to  Franklin’s  mind  almost  as  soon  as  he 
had  proved  that  points  will  receive  and  convey  the  electric  fluid 
silently  and  safely.  He  often  referred  to  this  idea  and,  at 
length,  in  1753,  he  made  a  formal  statement  of  this  metliod  of 
protecting  tall  buildings,  sliips,  etc.,  and  discussed  the  particu- 
lars  of  arrangement.  The  lightning  rod  carne  into  use  first  in 
America  where  the  danger  of  bolts  from  the  clouds  is  much 
greater  than  in  Europe.  Strange  prejudices  sometimes  pre- 
vented  the  use  of  this  means  of  safety.  A  pastor  in  Moravia 
who  had  erected  a  rod  was  obliged  to  remove  it  because  the 
peasants  believed  that  it  had  caused  the  extreme  drouth  of  that 
season.  Robespierre,  he  who  later  became  infamous  and  thus 

1  From  a  letter  to  Jan  Ingenhousz,  written  in  1785.  S.  IX.  308. 

8  S.  III.  p.  99. 
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known  to  all  the  world,  liad  for  liis  first  case  the  defense  of  a 
client  whose  neighbors  were  alarmed  by  the  lightning  conduc¬ 
tor  he  liad  erected  on  his  property.  The  young  lawyer  after- 
wards  sent  a  copy  of  his  argument  to  Franklin,  naming  liim 
“the  most  illustrious  savant  in  the  world.” 

For  a  time,  few  conductors  were  erected  in  England,  but,  at 
length,  while  Franklin  was  himself  resident  in  that  country,  an 
incident  occurred  wliich  called  attention  to  this  invention.  A 
powder  magazine  in  Italy  was  exploded  by  a  stroke  of  light¬ 
ning.  This  alarmed  the  British  Board  of  Ordnance  and  tliey 
consulted  Franklin  in  regard  to  the  protection  of  their  maga- 
zines.  Franklin  made  an  examination  of  the  buildings  and 
situation,  after  wliich  he  submitted  a  report  containing  his  re- 
commendation.  In  the  powder  magazine  he  found  an  arrange- 
ment  wliich  even  a  boy,  to-day,  would  understand  the  danger  of ; 
the  roof  was  capped  from  end  to  end  witli  a  coping  of  lead 
twenty-two  inches  wide.  The  barréis  containing  the  powder 
were  piled  one  above  another,  often  as  high  as  the  spring  of  the 
arches;  each  barrel  had  four  copper  hoops  and  down  the 
arclies  to  the  place  where  the  powder  was  stored  passed  a  num- 
ber  of  perpendicular  iron  rods.  This  arrangement  formed, 
with  the  hoops,  a  broken  conductor,  which,  as  Franklin  pointed 
out,  is,  in  a  powder  magazine,  the  most  dangerous  of  all.  In  the 
twentieth  century  sucli  an  arrangement  would  seem  expressly 
designed  to  tempt  the  bolts  of  heaven. 

Franklin’s  report  was  referred  to  the  Royal  Society  which 
concurred  in  the  recommendation.  One  member,  however,  dis- 
sented  from  a  part  of  the  report.  To  his  mind  the  use  of 
pointed  rods  would  invite  the  lightning  and  bring  down  a 
greater  amount  than  if  blunt  rods  were  used.  This  gave  rise  to 
many  amusing  incidents,  for  the  dissenting  gentleman  was  not 
friendly  to  the  American  colonies  and  when  war  broke  out 
the  question  of  blunt  rods  or  pointed  ones  got  into  politics. 
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George  the  Third  ordered  the  pointed  rods  pulled  down  from 
Kew  palace.  The  queen’s  physician,  Sir  John  Pringle,  was 
Franklin’s  friend,  and  a  good  scientist  besides  ;  when  appealed 
to  by  the  King,  in  the  dispute,  he  replied,  “  The  laws  of  nature 
are  not  changeable  at  royal  pleasure.”  For  this  offense,  he  was 
deprived  of  his  position  at  court  and  obliged  to  resign  the 
presidency  of  the  Royal  Society. 

The  matter  of  the  pointed  rods  was  an  excellent  subject  for 
the  making  of  epigrams  and  it  soon  became  fashionable  to 
tura  one  in  which  figured  the  King,  the  American,  and  the 
points. 

This  is  one  of  the  best : 

“  While  you,  great  George,  for  knowledge  hunt 
And  sharp  conductora  change  for  blunt 
The  Empire  ’s  out  of  joint. 

Franklin  another  course  pursues 
And  all  your  thunder  heedless  views 
By  keeping  to  the  point.” 1 

1  Tntroduction,  S.  1. 108» 
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1756-1762 

Comment.  When  Franklin  sailed  for  England,  in  1757,  he 
entered  upon  that  long  career  of  public  Service  which  was  so 
essential  to  the  birth  of  a  new  nation  in  America.  From  this 
time  on,  bis  life  mingles  in  events  with  whicli  every  school  boy 
or  girl  is  familiar,  and  the  account  he  writes  is  really  contem- 
porary  history.  As  such,  it  should  be  read,  but  the  liistorical 
narrative  of  the  same  period  must  not  be  neglected.  Franklin’s 
views,  however  just,  are  personal  and  conteinporary.  In  the 
century  and  more,  since  he  wrote,  many  secret  records  llave 
come  to  light.  Historians  have  been  diligent  in  searching  out 
and  comparing  letters,  documents,  official  reports,  on  both 
sides  of  the  ocean,  and  the  story  of  the  eighteenth  century  as 
told  in  recent  histories  is  fuller,  more  complete,  fairer,  than 
any  account  before  written.  These  histories  which  give  such 
vivid,  well-proportioned  narratives  of  the  past  are  based  in 
considerable  part  upon  accounts  written  at  the  time  by  men 
who  took  part  in  the  events.  The  formal  history  furnishes  the 
background  for  the  lives  of  individuáis,  but  it  is  through  the  lat- 
ter  that  we  come  to  realize  what  it  would  have  been  to  live  in 
those  early  days  and  share  in  the  struggle  the  benefits  of  which 
we  reap.  Further,  these  contemporary  stories  of  the  fortunes 
of  individuáis  give  us  an  understanding  of  the  personal  char- 
acter  and  human  nature  of  the  men  who  wrote  them  which  it 
is  impossible  to  gain  from  a  strictly  historical  narrative. 

Such  an  account  of  the  events  of  the  years  1757-8  as  the 
one  written  by  Franklin  should  be  read  first  of  all  from  the 
personal  point  of  view ;  it  is  simply  a  narrative,  in  the  first 
person,  of  how  the  agent  of  the  Colony  of  Pennsylvania,  Benja¬ 
mín  Franklin  by  ñame,  discharged  the  commission  on  which 
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he  was  sent  to  England.  Tliis  story  of  the  mission  on  which 
lie  went  is  properly  of  central  importance,  but  in  it  mingles 
the  personal  interests  and  points  of  view  of  the  individual  wlio 
necessarily  syrnpathized  with  the  colonists  whom  he  repre- 
sented.  And  just  here,  at  the  beginning  of  the  years  in  which 
the  story  of  bis  life  was  also  the  story  of  the  life  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people,  the  narrative  of  Franklin  ceases  abruptly.  We 
must  f  ore  ver  regret  that  all  who  come  after  him  thus  lost  the 
personal  account  of  those  affairs  of  which  he  was  so  great  a 
part.  D. 

Franklin's  Outline.  Denny’s  Arrival  and  Courtship  to  me.  His 
character.  My  Service  to  the  Army  in  the  affair  of  Quarters.  Dis¬ 
putes  about  the  Proprietor’s  Taxes  continued.  Project  for  paving 
the  City.  I  am  sent  to  England. 

Our  new  governor,  Captain  Denny,  brought  over  for 
me  the  before-mentioned  medal  from  the  Royal  Society, 
which  he  presented  to  me  at  an  entertainment  given  him 
by  the  city.  He  accompanied  it  with  very  polite  expres- 
sions  of  his  esteem  for  me,  having,  as  he  said,  been  long 
acquainted  with  my  character.  After  dinner,  when  the 
company,  as  was  customary  at  that  time,  were  engaged 
in  drinking,  he  took  me  aside  into  another  room,  and 
acquainted  me  that  he  liad  been  advised  by  his  friends 
in  England  to  cultívate  a  friendship  with  me,  as  one  who 
was  capable  of  giving  him  the  best  advice,  and  of  con- 
tributing  most  effectually  to  the  making  his  administra¬ 
ron  easy ;  that  he  tlierefore  desired  of  all  things  to  have 
a  good  understanding  with  me,  and  he  begged  me  to  be 
assured  of  his  readiness  on  all  occasions  to  render  me 
every  Service  that  might  be  in  his  power.  lie  said  much 
to  me,  also,  of  the  proprietor’s  good  disposition  towards 
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the  province,  and  o£  the  advantage  it  might  be  to  us  all, 
and  to  me  in  particular,  if  the  opposition  that  liad  been 
so  long  continued  to  bis  measures  was  dropped,  and  har- 
mony  restored  between  him  and  the  people ;  in  effecting 
wliich,  it  was  thought  no  one  could  be  more  serviceable 
than  myself ;  and  I  miglit  depend  on  adequate  aeknow- 
ledgments  and  recompenses,  etc.,  etc.  The  drinkers,  find- 
ing  that  we  did  not  return  immediately  to  the  table,  sent 
us  a  decanter  of  Madeira,  which  the  governor  made  lib¬ 
eral  use  of,  and  in  proportion  became  more  profuse  of  liis 
solicitations  and  promises. 

My  answers  were  to  this  purpose :  that  my  circum- 
stances,  thanks  to  God,  were  such  as  to  make  proprietary 
favors  unnecessary  to  me ;  and  that,  being  a  member  of 
the  Assembly,  I  could  not  possibly  accept  of  any ;  that, 
however,  I  liad  no  personal  enmity  to  the  proprietary, 
and  that,  whenever  the  public  measures  he  proposed 
should  appear  to  be  for  the  good  of  the  people,  no  one 
should  espouse  and  forward  tliem  more  zealously  than 
myself ;  my  past  opposition  having  been  founded  on  this, 
that  the  measures  whicli  liad  been  urged  were  evidently 
intended  to  serve  the  proprietary  interest,  with  great 
prejudice  to  that  of  the  people ;  that  I  was  much  obliged 
to  him  (the  governor)  for  his  professions  of  regard  to 
me,  and  that  he  might  rely  on  everything  in  my  power 
to  make  his  administration  as  easy  as  possible,  lioping 
at  the  same  time  that  he  liad  not  brouglit  with  him  the 
same  unfortunate  instruction  his  predecessor  liad  been 
liampered  with. 

On  this  he  did  not  then  explain  himself ;  but  when  he 
afterwards  carne  to  do  business  with  the  Assembly,  tliey 
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appeared  again,  tbe  disputes  were  renewed,  and  I  was 
as  active  as  ever  in  tlie  opposition,  being  tbe  penman, 
first,  of  the  request  to  liave  a  communication  of  the 
instructions,  and  then  of  the  remarks  upon  them,  wliich 
may  be  found  in  the  votes  of  the  time,  and  in  the  His- 
torical  Review  I  afterwards  publislied.  But  between  us 
personally  no  enmity  aróse  ;  we  were  often  together  ;  he 
was  a  man  of  letters,  liad  seen  much  of  the  world,  and 
was  very  entertaining  and  pleasing  in  conversation.  He 
gave  me  the  first  information  tliat  my  oíd  friend  Jas. 
Ralph  was  still  alive ;  that  he  was  esteemed  oue  of  the 
best  political  writers  in  England ;  had  been  employed  in 
the  dispute  between  Prince  Frederic  and  the  king,  and 
had  obtained  a  pensión  of  three  hundred  a  year ;  that 
his  reputation  was  indeed  small  as  a  poet,  Pope  having 
damned  his  poetry  in  the  Dunciad ;  but  his  prose  was 
thouglit  as  good  as  any  man’s. 

The  Assembly  finally  finding  the  proprietary  obsti- 
nately  persisted  in  manacling  their  deputies  with  instruc¬ 
tions  inconsistent  not  only  with  the  privileges  of  the 
people,  but  with  the  Service  of  the  crown,  resolved  to 
petition  the  king  against  them,  and  appointed  me  their 
agent  to  go  over  to  England,  to  present  and  support  the 
petition.  The  House  had  sent  up  a  bilí  to  the  governor, 
granting  a  sum  of  sixty  thousand  pounds  for  the  king’s 
use  (ten  thousand  pounds  of  which  was  subjected  to  the 
orders  of  the  then  general,  Lord  Loudoun),  which  the 
governor  absolutely  refused  to  pass,  in  compliance  with 
his  instructions. 

I  had  agreed  with  Captain  Morris,  of  the  packet  at 
New  York,  for  my  passage,  and  my  stores  were  put  on 
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board,  wlien  Lord  Loudoun  arrived  at  Philadelphia,  ex- 
pressly,  as  he  told  rae,  to  endeavor  an  accommodation 
between  the  governor  and  Assembly,  that  bis  majesty's 
Service  might  not  be  obstructed  by  their  dissensions. 
Accordingly,  he  desired  the  governor  and  rayself  to  meet 
him,  that  he  might  hear  what  was  to  be  said  on  both  sides. 
We  inet  and  discussed  the  business.  In  behalf  of  the  As¬ 
sembly,  I  urged  all  the  various  arguments  that  may  be 
found  in  the  public  papers  of  that  time,  which  were  of 
my  writing,  and  are  printed  with  the  minutes  of  the  As¬ 
sembly  ;  and  the  governor  pleaded  his  instructions ;  the 
bond  he  liad  given  to  observe  them,  and  his  ruin  if  he 
disobeyed,  yet  seemed  not  unwilling  to  hazard  himself  if 
Lord  Loudoun  would  advise  it.  This  his  lordship  did  not 
choose  to  do,  though  I  once  thought  I  had  nearly  pre- 
vailed  with  him  to  do  it ;  but  finally  he  rather  chose  to 
urge  the  compliance  of  the  Assembly ;  and  he  entreated 
me  to  use  my  endeavors  with  them  for  that  purpose,  de- 
claring  that  he  would  spare  none  of  the  king’s  troops  for 
the  defence  of  our  frontiers,  and  that,  if  we  did  not  con¬ 
tinué  to  provide  for  that  defence  ourselves,  tliey  must  re- 
main  exposed  to  the  enemy. 

I  acquainted  the  House  with  what  had  passed,  and, 
presenting  them  with  a  set  of  resolutions  I  had  drawn 
up,  declaring  our  rights,  and  that  we  did  not  relinquish 
our  claim  to  those  rights,  but  only  suspended  the  exer- 
cise  of  them  on  this  occasion  through  forcé ,  against  which 
we  protested,  they  at  length  agreed  to  drop  that  bilí,  and 
frame  another  conformable  to  the  proprietary  instruc¬ 
tions.  This  of  course  the  governor  passed,  and  I  was  tlien 
at  liberty  to  proceed  on  my  voyage.  But,  in  the  mean 
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time,  the  packet  had  sailed  with  my  sea-stores,  wliicli  was 
some  loss  to  me,  and  my  only  recompense  was  his  lord- 
sliip’s  thanks  for  my  Service,  all  the  credit  of  obtaining 
the  accommodation  falling  to  his  share. 

He  set  out  for  New  York  before  me ;  and,  as  the  time 
for  dispatching  the  packet-boats  was  at  his  disposition, 
and  there  were  two  then  remaining  there,  one  of  whicli, 
he  said,  was  to  sail  very  soon,  I  requested  to  know  the 
precise  time,  tliat  I  might  not  miss  her  by  any  delay  of 
mine.  His  answer  was,  “  I  ha  ve  given  out  that  slie  is  to 
sail  on  Saturday  next ;  but  I  may  let  you  know,  entre 
nons ,  that  if  you  are  there  by  Monday  morning,  you  will 
be  in  time,  but  do  not  delay  longer.”  By  some  accidental 
liindrance  at  a  ferry,  it  was  Monday  noon  before  I  ar- 
rived,  and  I  was  much  afraid  she  might  liave  sailed,  as 
the  wind  was  fair ;  but  I  was  soon  made  easy  by  the  in¬ 
formaron  that  she  was  still  in  the  harbor  and  would  not 
move  till  the  next  day.  One  would  imagine  that  I  was 
now  on  the  very  point  of  departing  for  Europe.  I  tliought 
so ;  but  I  was  not  then  so  well  acquainted  with  his  lord- 
ship’s  character,  of  which  indecisión  was  one  of  the 
strongest  features.  I  shall  give  some  instances.  It  was 
about  the  beginning  of  April  that  I  carne  to  New  York, 
and  I  think  it  was  near  the  end  of  June  before  we  sailed. 
There  were  then  two  of  the  packet-boats  which  had  been 
long  in  port,  but  were  detained  for  the  general’s  letters, 
which  were  always  to  be  ready  to-morrow.  Another  packet 
arrived ;  she  too  was  detained ;  and  before  we  sailed,  a 
fourth  was  expected.  Ours  was  the  first  to  be  dispatched, 
as  having  been  there  longest.  Passengers  were  engaged 
in  all,  and  some  extremely  impatient  to  be  gone,  and  the 
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merchants  uneasy  about  their  letters  and  the  orders  they 
had  given  for  insurance  (it  being  war  time)  for  fall  goods  ; 
but  their  anxiety  availed  notliing ;  his  lordship’s  letters 
were  not  ready  ;  and  yet  wlioever  waited  on  him  found 
him  always  at  his  desk,  pen  in  liand,  and  concluded  be 
nmst  needs  write  abundan tly. 

Going  myself  one  morning  to  pay  my  respects,  I  found 
in  his  antechamber  one  Innis,  a  messenger  of  Philadel- 
phia,  who  had  come  from  thence  express  with  a  packet 
from  Governor  Denny  for  the  General.  He  delivered  to 
me  some  letters  from  my  friends  there,  which  occasioned 
my  inquiring  when  he  was  to  return,  and  where  he  lodged, 
that  I  might  send  some  letters  by  him.  He  told  me  he 
was  ordered  to  cali  to-morrow  at  nine  for  the  general’s 
answer  to  the  governor,  and  should  set  off  immediately. 
I  put  my  letters  into  his  hands  the  same  day.  A  fort- 
night  after  I  met  him  again  in  the  same  place.  “  So,  yon 
are  soon  returned,  Innis  ?  ”  u Returned !  no,  I  am  not  gone 
yet.”  “  How  so  ?  ”  “I  have  called  here  by  order  every 
morning  these  two  weeks  past  for  his  lordship’s  letter, 
and  it  is  not  yet  ready.”  “  Is  it  possible,  when  he  is  so 
great  a  writer  ?  for  I  see  him  constantly  at  his  escritoire.” 
“Yes,”  says  Innis,  “but  he  is  like  St.  George  on  the 
signs,  always  on  horseback,  and  never  vides  on .”  This 
observation  of  the  messenger  was,  it  seems,  well  founded; 
for,  when  in  England,  I  understood,  that  Mr.  Pitt  gave 
it  as  one  reason  for  removing  this  general,  and  sending 
Generáis  Amherst  and  Wolfe,  that  the  minister  never 
heard  from  him ,  and  could  not  know  what  he  was  doing . 

This  daily  expectation  of  sailing,  and  all  the  three 
packets  going  down  to  Sandy  Hook,  to  join  the  fleet 
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there,  tlie  passengers  tliought  it  best  to  be  on  board,  lesfc 
b}^  a  sudden  order  tlie  sliips  should  sail,  and  tliey  be  left 
behind.  There,  if  I  remember  right,  we  were  about  six 
weeks,  consuming  our  sea-stores,  and  obliged  to  pro¬ 
cure  more.  At  length  the  fleet  sailed,  the  General  and 
all  bis  army  on  board,  bound  to  Louisburg  with  in- 
tent  to  besiege  and  take  tliat  fortress;  all  the  packet- 
boats  in  company  ordered  to  attend  the  General’s  sliip, 
ready  to  receive  his  dispatches  when  they  should  be  ready. 
We  were  out  five  days  before  we  got  a  letter  with  leave 
to  part,  and  then  our  ship  quitted  the  fleet  and  steered 
for  England.  The  other  two  packets  he  still  detained, 
carried  them  with  him  to  Halifax,  where  he  stayed  some 
time  to  exercise  the  men  in  sliam  attacks  upon  sham  forts, 
then  altered  his  mind  as  to  besieging  Louisburg,  and  re- 
turned  to  New  York,  with  all  his  troops,  together  with 
the  two  packets  above  mentioned,  and  all  their  passengers. 
During  his  absence  the  French  and  savages  had  taken 
Fort  George,  on  the  frontier  of  that  province,  and  the 
savages  had  massacred  many  of  the  garrison  after  capitu- 
lation. 

I  saw  afterwards  in  London  Captain  Bonnell,  who 
commanded  one  of  those  packets.  He  tokl  me  that,  when 
he  had  been  detained  a  month,  he  acquainted  his  lord- 
ship  that  his  ship  had  grown  foul,  to  a  degree  that  must 
necessarily  hinder  her  fast  sailing,  a  point  of  consequence 
for  a  packet-boat,  and  requested  an  allowance  of  time  to 
heave  her  down  and  clean  her  bottom.  He  was  asked  how 
long  time  that  would  require.  He  answered,  three  days, 
The  general  replied,  “  If  you  can  do  it  in  one  day,  I  give 
you  leave  :  otherwise  not ;  for  you  must  certainly  sail  the 
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(lay  after  to-morrow.”  So  he  never  obtained  leave,  though 
detained  afterwards  from  day  to  day  during  full  three 
months. 

I  saw  also  in  London  one  of  Bonnell’s  passengers,  who 
was  so  enraged  against  his  lordship  for  deceiving  and 
detaining  him  so  long  at  New  York,  and  then  earrying 
him  to  Halifax  and  back  again,  that  he  swore  he  would 
sue  him  for  damages.  Whether  he  did  or  not,  I  never 
lieard ;  but,  as  he  represented  the  injury  to  his  affairs,  it 
was  very  considerable. 

On  the  whole,  I  wondered  much  how  such  a  man  carne 
to  be  intrusted  with  so  important  a  business  as  the  con- 
duct  of  a  great  army  ;  but,  having  since  seen  more  of  the 
great  world,  and  the  means  of  obtaining,  and  motives  for 
giving  places,  my  wonder  isdiminished.  General  Shirley, 
on  whom  the  command  of  the  army  developed  upon  the 
death  of  Braddock,  would,  in  my  opinión,  if  continued  in 
place,  have  made  a  much  better  campaign  than  that  of 
Loudoun  in  1757,  which  was  frivolous,  expensive,and  dis- 
graceful  to  our  nation  beyond  conception  ;  for,  though 
Shirley  was  not  a  bred  soldier,  he  was  sensible  and  sa- 
gacious  in  himself,  and  attentive  to  good  advice  from 
others,  capable  of  forming  judicious  plans,  and  quick  and 
active  in  earrying  them  into  execution.  Loudoun,  instead 
of  defending  the  colonies  with  his  great  army,  left  them 
totally  exposed,  while  he  paraded  idly  at  Halifax,  by 
which  means  Fort  George  was  lost ;  besides,  he  deranged 
all  our  mercantile  operations,  and  distressed  our  trade, 
by  a  long  embargo  on  the  exportation  of  provisions,  on 
pretence  of  keeping  supplies  from  being  obtained  by  the 
enemy,  but  in  reality  for  beating  down  their  price  in  favor 
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of  the  contractors,  in  whose  profits,  it  was  said,  perliaps 
from  suspicion  only,  he  liad  a  sliare.  And,  when  at  lengtli 
the  embargo  was  taken  off,  by  neglectiiig  to  send  notice 
of  it  to  Charleston,  the  Carolina  fleet  was  detained  near 
three  montlis  longer,  whereby  their  bottoms  were  so 
much  darnaged  by  the  worin  tliat  a  great  part  of  them 
foundered  in  their  passage  home. 

Shirley  was,  I  believe,  sincerely  glad  of  being  relieved 
from  so  burdensome  a  charge  as  the  conduct  of  an  army 
nmst  be  to  a  man  unacquainted  witli  military  business.  I 
was  at  the  entertainment  given  by  the  city  of  New  York 
to  Lord  Loudoun,  on  his  taking  upon  liim  the  command. 
Shirley,  though  thereby  superseded,  was  present  also. 
There  was  a  great  company  of  ofíicers,  citizens,  and 
strangers,  and,  some  chairs  having  been  borrowed  in  the 
neigliborhood,  there  was  one  among  them  very  low,  wliich 
fell  to  the  lot  of  Mr.  Shirley.  Perceiving  it  as  I  sat  by 
liim,  I  said,  “  They  have  given  you,  sir,  too  low  a  seat.” 
“No  matter,”  says  he,  “Mr.  Franklin,  I  find  a  low  seat 
the  easiest.” 

Wliile  I  was,  as  afore  mentioned,  detained  at  New 
York,  I  received  all  the  accounts  of  the  provisions,  etc., 
that  I  had  furnished  to  Braddock,  some  of  which  accounts 
could  not  sooner  be  obtained  from  the  diíferent  persons 
I  had  employed  to  assist  in  the  business.  I  presented 
them  to  Lord  Loudoun,  desiring  to  be  paid  the  balance. 
He  caused  them  to  be  regularly  examined  by  the  proper 
ofíicer,  who,  after  comparing  every  article  with  its  voucher, 
certified  them  tobe  right;  and  the  balance  due  for  which 
his  lordship  promised  to  give  me  an  order  on  the  paymas- 
ter.  This  was,  however,  put  off  from  time  to  time ;  and, 
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though  I  called  often  for  it  by  appointment,  I  did  not  get 
it.  At  length,  just  before  my  departure,  he  told  me  he 
had,  on  better  consideraron,  concluded  not  to  mix  liis 
accounts  with  those  of  liis  predecessors.  “  And  you,”says 
he,  “  when  in  England,  have  only  to  exhibit  your  accounts 
at  the  treasury,  and  you  will  be  paid  immediately.” 

I  mentioned,  but  without  effect,  the  great  and  unex- 
pected  expense  I  had  been  put  to  by  being  detained  so 
long  at  New  York,  as  a  reason  for  my  desiring  to  be 
presently  paid  ;  and  on  my  observing  that  it  was  not 
right  I  should  be  put  to  any  further  trouble  or  delay  in 
obtaining  the  money  I  had  advanced,  as  I  charged  no 
commission  for  my  Service,  “  O,  sir,”  says  he,  “  you  must 
not  think  of  persuading  us  that  you  are  no  gainer ;  we 
understand  better  those  affairs,  and  know  that  everyone 
concerned  in  supplying  the  army  finds  means,  in  the  doing 
it,  to  fill  liis  own  pockets.”  I  assured  him  that  was  not 
my  case,  and  that  I  had  not  pocketed  a  farthing ;  but  he 
appeared  clearly  not  to  believe  me;  and,  indeed,  I  have 
since  learnt  that  immense  fortunes  are  often  made  in  such 
employments.  As  to  my  balance,  I  am  not  paid  it  to  this 
day,  of  which  more  hereafter. 

Our  captain  of  the  packet  had  boasted  much,  before 
we  sailed,  of  the  swiftness  of  his  sliip  ;  unfortunately, 
when  we  carne  to  sea,  she  proved  the  dullest  of  ninety-six 
sail,  to  his  no  small  mortification.  After  many  conjec- 
tures  respecting  the  cause,  when  we  were  near  another 
ship  almost  as  dull  as  ours,  which,  however,  gained  upon 
us,  the  captain  ordered  all  hands  to  come  aft,  and  stand 
as  near  the  ensign  staff  as  possible.  We  were,  passengers 
included,  about  forty  persons.  While  we  stood  there,  the 
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ship  mended  her  pace,  and  soon  left  lier  neiglibor  far  be- 
liind,  whicli  proved  clearly  what  our  captain  suspected, 
that  sbe  was  loaded  too  much  by  the  head.  The  casks  of 
water,  it  seems,  liad  been  all  placed  forward  ;  these  he 
therefore  ordered  to  be  moved  further  aft,  on  wliich  the 
ship  recove  red  her  character,  and  pro  ved  the  best  sailer 
in  the  fleet. 

The  captain  said  she  liad  once  gone  at  the  rate  of  tliir- 
teen  knots,  vvhich  is  accounted  thirteen  miles  per  hour. 
We  liad  on  board,  as  a  passenger,  Captain  Kennedy,  of 
the  Navy,  who  contended  that  it  was  impossible,  and  that 
no  ship  ever  sailed  so  fast,  and  that  there  must  have  been 
some  error  in  the  división  of  the  log-line,  or  some  mistake 
in  heaving  the  log.  A  wager  ensued  between  the  two  cap- 
tains,  to  be  decided  when  there  should  be  sufíicient  wind. 
Kennedy  thereupon  examined  rigorously  the  log-line,  and, 
being  satisfied  with  that,  he  determined  to  throw  the  log 
himself.  Accordingly  some  days  after,  when  the  wind 
blew  very  fair  and  fresh,  and  the  captain  of  the  packet, 
Lutwidge,  said  he  believed  she  then  went  at  the  rate  of 
thirteen  knots,  Kennedy  made  the  experiment,  and  owned 
his  wager  lost. 

The  above  fact  I  give  for  the  sake  of  the  follovving 
observation.  It  has  been  remarked,  as  an  imperfection  in 
the  art  of  ship-building,  that  it  can  never  be  known,  till 
she  is  tried,  whether  a  new  ship  will  or  will  not  be  a  good 
sailer;  for  that  the  model  of  a  good-sailing  ship  has  been 
exactly  followed  in  a  new  one,  which  has  proved,  on  the 
contrary,  remarkably  dull.  I  apprehend  that  this  may 
partly  be  occasioned  by  the  different  opinions  of  seamen 
respecting  the  modes  of  lading,  rigging,  and  sailing  of  a 
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ship;  each  lias  his  system;  and  the  same  vessel,  laden  by 
the  judgment  and  orders  of  one  captain,  shall  sail  better 
or  worse  than  when  by  the  orders  of  another.  Besides,  it 
scarce  ever  happens  that  a  ship  is  formed,  fitted  for  the 
the  sea,  and  sailed  by  the  same  person.  One  man  builds 
the  hull,  another  rigs  her,  a  third  lades  and  sails  her.  No 
one  of  these  has  the  advantage  of  knowing  all  the  ideas 
and  experience  of  the  others,  and,  therefore,  cannot  draw 
just  conclusions  from  a  combination  of  the  whole. 

Even  in  the  simple  operation  of  sailing  when  at  sea,  I 
have  often  observed  different  judgments  in  the  officers 
who  commanded  the  successive  watches,  the  wind  being 
the  same.  One  would  have  the  sails  trimmed  sharper  or 
flatter  than  another,  so  that  they  seemed  to  have  no  cer- 
tain  rule  to  govern  by.  Yet  I  think  a  set  of  experiments 
might  be  instituted,  first,  to  determine  the  most  proper 
form  of  the  hull  for  swift  sailing ;  next,  the  best  dimen- 
sions  and  properest  place  for  the  masts ;  then  the  form 
and  quantity  of  sails,  and  their  position,  as  the  wind  may 
be ;  and,  lastly,  the  disposition  of  the  lading.  This  is  an 
age  of  experiments,  and  I  think  a  set  accurately  made 
and  combined  would  be  of  great  use.  I  am  persuaded, 
therefore,  that  ere  long  some  ingenious  philosopher  will 
undertake  it,  to  whorn  I  wish  success. 

We  were  several  times  chased  in  our  passage,  but  out- 
sailed  everything,  and  in  thirty  days  had  soundings.  We 
liad  a  good  observation,  and  the  captain  judged  himself 
so  near  our  port,  Falmouth,  that,  if  we  made  a  good  run 
in  the  night,  we  might  be  off  the  mouth  of  that  harbor  in 
the  morning,  and  by  running  in  the  night  might  escape 
the  notice  of  the  enemy’s  privateers,  who  often  cruised 
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near  the  entrance  of  the  channel.  Accordingly,  all  the 
sail  was  set  that  we  could  possibly  make,  and  the  wind 
being  very  fresh  and  fair,  we  went  right  before  it,  and 
made  great  way.  The  captain,  after  bis  observation, 
sliaped  bis  course,  as  he  thought,  so  as  to  pass  wide  of 
the  Scilly  Isles  ;  but  it  seems  there  is  some times  a  strong 
indraught  setting  up  St.  George’s  Channel,  which  de- 
ceives  seamen  and  caused  the  loss  of  Sir  Cloudesley 
Shovel’s  squadron.  This  indraught  was  probably  the 
cause  of  what  happened  to  us. 

We  had  a  watchman  placed  in  the  bow,  to  whom  they 
often  called,  “  Look  well  out  before  there  f  and  he  as 
often  answered,  “ Ay ,  ay ;  ”  but  perhaps  had  bis  eyes 
shut,  and  was  half  asleep  at  the  time,  they  sometimes 
answering,  as  is  said,  mechanically ;  for  he  did  not  see 
a  light  just  before  us,  which  had  been  hid  by  the  stud- 
ding-sails  from  the  man  at  the  helm,  and  from  the  rest 
of  the  watch,  but  by  an  accidental  yaw  of  the  ship  was 
discovered,  and  occasioned  a  great  alarm,  we  being  very 
near  it,  the  light  appearing  to  me  as  big  as  a  cart-wheel. 
It  was  midnight,  and  our  captain  fast  asleep ;  but  Cap- 
tain  Kennedy,  jumping  upon  deck,  and  seeing  the  dan- 
ger,  ordered  the  ship  to  wear  round,  all  sails  standing ; 
an  operation  dangerous  to  the  masts,  but  it  carried  us 
clear,  and  we  escaped  shipwreck,  for  we  were  running 
right  upon  the  rocks  on  which  the  lighthouse  was  erected. 
This  deliverance  impressed  me  strongly  with  the  utility 
of  lightliouses,  and  made  me  resolve  to  encourage  the 
building  more  of  them  in  America,  if  I  should  live  to 
return  there. 

In  the  morning  it  was  found  by  the  soundings,  etc., 
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that  we  were  near  our  port,  but  a  thick  fog  hid  the  land 
from  our  sight.  About  nine  o’clock  the  fog  began  to  rise, 
and  seemed  to  be  lifted  up  from  the  water  like  the  cur- 
tain  at  a  play-house,  discovering  underneath,  the  town 
of  Falmouth,  the  vessels  in  its  harbor,  and  the  fields 
that  surrounded  it.  This  was  a  most  pleasing  spectacle 
to  those  who  had  been  so  long  without  any  other  pros- 
pects  than  the  uniform  view  of  a  vacant  ocean,  and  it 
gave  us  the  more  pleasure  as  we  were  now  free  from  the 
anxieties  which  the  state  of  war  occasioned. 

I  set  out  immediately,  with  my  son,  for  London,  and 
we  only  stopped  a  little  by  the  way  to  view  Stonelienge 
on  Salisbury  Plain,  and  Lord  Pembroke’s  house  and 
gardens,  with  his  very  curious  antiquities  at  Wilton. 
We  arrived  in  London  the  27th  of  July,  1757. 

[The  part  of  the  autobiography  which  follows  was  written  in 
the  last  year  of  Franklin’s  life,  in  Philadelphia.  Many  refer- 
ences  in  letters  written  during  his  stay  in  France  attest  his  pur- 
pose  of  completing  his  memoirs,  but  he  found  great  obstacles  in 
the  way.  In  France,  he  was  too  busy  to  find  time  for  such  re- 
creation,  and  after  he  reached  home,  honors  and  new  responsi- 
bilitiés  crowded  upon  him.  His  growing  infirmity  from  disease 
also  made  writing  a  painful  task,  but  he  at  lengtli  discovered 
that  he  could  write  by  dictation  and  resolved  to  complete  his 
memoirs  in  this  way.  He  was  mucli  embarrassed  in  this  at- 
tempt  by  the  loss  of  many  valuable  papers  which  had  been 
intrusted  to  a  friend,  in  1776,  when  Franklin  went  to  France. 
In  the  disorders  of  the  occupation  of  Philadelphia  by  the 
British,  the  trunk  containing  these  papers  was  burst  open  and 
many  of  them  were  scattered  and  destroyed.  D.] 

As  soon  as  I  was  settled  in  a  lodging  Mr.  Charles  had 
provided  for  me,  I  went  to  visit  Dr.  Fothergill,  to  whom 
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I  was  strongly  recommended,  and  whose  counsel  respect- 
ing  my  proceedings  I  was  advised  to  obtain.  He  was 
against  an  immediate  complaint  to  government,  and 
tliought  the  proprietaries  should  first  be  personally  ap- 
plied  to,  who  might  possibly  be  induced  by  the  interpo- 
sition  and  persuasión  of  sorae  prívate  friends,  to  accom- 
modate  matters  amicably.  I  tlien  waited  on  my  oíd  friend 
and  correspondent,  Mr.  Peter  Collinson,  wlio  told  me 
that  John  Hanbury,  the  great  Virginian  merchant,  had 
requested  to  be  informed  when  I  should  arrive,  that  he 
might  carry  me  to  Lord  Granville’s,  who  was  then  Presi- 
dent  of  the  Council  and  wished  to  see  me  as  soon  as 
possible.  I  agreed  to  go  with  him  the  next  morning. 
Accordingly  Mr.  Hanbury  called  for  me  and  took  me  in 
his  carriage  to  that  nobleman’s,  who  received  me  with 
great  civility ;  and  after  some  questions  respecting  the 
present  state  of  affairs  in  America  and  discourse  there- 
upon,  he  said  to  me  :  “  You  Americans  have  wrong  ideas 
of  the  nature  of  your  constitution  ,  you  contend  that  the 
king’s  instructions  to  his  governors  are  not  laws,  and 
think  yourselves  at  liberty  to  regard  or  disregard  them 
at  your  own  discretion.  But  those  instructions  are  not 
like  the  pocket  instructions  given  to  a  minister  going 
abroad,  for  regulating  his  conduct  in  some  trifling  point 
of  ceremony.  They  are  first  drawn  up  by  judges  learned 
in  the  laws;  they  are  then  considered,  debated,  and  per- 
liaps  amended  in  Council,  after  whicli  they  are  signed  by 
the  king.  They  are  then,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  you,  the 
lazo  of  the  land ,  for  the  king  is  the  Legislator  OF  tiie 
Colonies.”  I  told  his  lordship  this  was  new  doctrine  to 
me.  I  had  always  understood  from  our  charters  that  our 
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laws  were  to  be  made  by  our  Assemblies,  to  be  presented 
indeed  to  the  king  for  bis  royal  assent,  but  that  being 
once  given  the  king  could  not  repeal  or  alter  them.  And 
as  the  Assemblies  could  not  make  permanent  laws  with- 
out  his  assent,  so  neither  could  he  make  a  law  for  them 
without  theirs.  He  assured  me  I  was  totally  mistaken. 
I  did  not  think  so,  however,  and  his  lordship’s  conversa- 
tion  having  a  little  alarmed  me  as  to  what  might  be  the 
sentiments  of  the  court  concerning  us,  I  wrote  it  down 
as  soon  as  I  returned  to  my  lodgings.  I  recollected  that 
about  twenty  years  before,  a  clause  in  a  bilí  brought  into 
Parliament  by  the  ministry  had  proposed  to  make  the 
king’s  instructions  laws  in  the  colonies,  but  the  clause 
was  thrown  out  by  the  Commons,  for  which  we  adored 
them  as  our  friends  and  friends  of  liberty,  till  by  their 
conduct  towards  us  in  1765  it  seemed  that  they  had 
refused  that  point  of  sovereignty  to  the  king  only  that 
they  might  reserve  it  for  themselves. 

After  some  days,  Dr.  Fotliergill  having  spoken  to  the 
proprietaries,  they  agreed  to  a  meeting  with  me  at  Mr. 
T.  Penn’s  liouse  in  Spring  Garden.  The  conversation  at 
first  consisted  of  mutual  declarations  of  disposition  to 
reasonable  accommodations,  but  I  suppose  each  party  had 
its  own  ideas  of  what  should  be  meant  by  reasonable . 
We  tlien  went  into  consideraron  of  our  several  points 
of  complaint,  which  I  enumerated.  The  proprietaries 
justiñed  their  conduct  as  well  as  they  could,  and  I  the 
Assembly’s.  We  now  appeared  very  wide,  and  so  far 
from  each  other  in  our  opinions  as  to  discourage  all  hope 
of  agreement.  However,  it  was  concluded  that  I  should 
give  them  the  lieads  of  our  complaints  in  writing,  and 
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they  promised  then  to  consider  them.  I  did  so  soon  after, 
but  they  put  the  paper  into  the  liands  of  their  solicitar, 
Ferdinand  John  París,  who  managed  for  them  all  their 
law  business  in  their  great  suit  witli  the  neighboring  pro- 
prietary  of  Maryland,  Lord  Baltimore,  which  had  sub- 
sisted  seventy  years,  and  wrote  for  them  all  their  papers 
and  messages  in  their  dispute  with  the  Assembly.  He 
was  a  proud,  angry  man,  and  as  I  had  oceasionally  in 
the  answers  of  the  Assembly  treated  his  papers  with  some 
severity,  they  being  really  weak  in  point  of  argument 
and  haughty  in  expression,  he  had  conceived  a  mortal 
enmity  to  me,  which  discovering  itself  whenever  we  met, 
I  declined  the  proprietary’s  proposal  that  he  and  I  should 
discuss  the  heads  of  complaint  between  our  two  selves 
and  refused  treating  with  any  one  but  them.  They  then 
by  his  advice  put  the  paper  into  the  hands  of  the  Attorney 
and  Solicitor-General  for  their  opinión  and  counsel  upon 
it,  where  it  lay  unanswered  a  year  wanting  eight  days, 
during  which  time  I  made  frequent  demands  of  an  answer 
from  the  proprietaries,  but  without  obtaining  any  other 
than  that  they  had  not  yet  received  the  opinión  of  the 
Attorney  and  the  Solicitor-General.  What  it  was  when 
they  did  receive  it  I  never  learnt,  for  they  did  not  com- 
municate  it  to  me,  but  sent  a  long  message  to  the  Assem¬ 
bly  drawn  and  signed  by  París,  reciting  my  paper,  com- 
plaining  of  its  want  of  formality,  as  a  rudeness  on  my 
part,  and  giving  a  flimsy  justifícation  of  their  conduct, 
adding  that  they  should  be  willing  to  accommodate  mat- 
ters  if  the  Assembly  would  send  out  some  person  of 
candor  to  treat  with  them  for  that  purpose,  intimating 
thereby  that  I  was  not  such. 
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The  want  of  formality  or  rudeness  was,  probably,  my 
not  having  addressed  the  paper  to  them  with  their  as- 
sumed  titles  of  True  and  Absolute  Proprietaries  of  the 
Province  of  Pennsylvania,  which  I  omitted  as  not  think- 
ing  it  necessary  in  a  paper,  the  intention  of  which  was 
only  to  reduce  to  a  certainty  by  writing,  what  in  conver¬ 
saron  I  had  delivered  viva  voce . 

But  during  this  delay,  the  Asserably  having  prevailed 
with  Governor  Denny  to  pass  an  act  taxing  the  proprie- 
tary  estáte  in  common  with  the  estates  of  the  people, 
which  was  the  grand  point  in  dispute,  they  omitted 
answering  the  message. 

When  this  act  however  carne  over,  the  proprietaries, 
counselled  by  París,  determined  to  oppose  its  receiving 
the  royal  assent.  Accordingly  they  petitioned  the  king 
in  Couneil,  and  a  hearing  was  appointed  in  which  two 
lawyers  were  employed  by  them  against  the  act,  and  two 
by  me  in  support  of  it.  They  alleged  that  the  act  was 
intended  to  load  the  proprietary  estáte  in  order  to  spare 
those  of  the  people,  and  that  if  it  were  suffered  to  con¬ 
tinué  in  forcé,  and  the  proprietaries,  who  were  in  odium 
with  the  people,  left  to  their  mercy  in  proportioning  the 
taxes,  they  would  inevitably  be  ruined.  We  replied  that 
the  act  had  no  such  intention,  and  would  have  no  such 
effect.  That  the  assessors  were  honest  and  discreet  men 
under  an  oath  to  assess  fairly  and  equitably,  and  that 
any  advantage  each  of  them  might  expect  in  lessening 
his  own  tax  by  augmenting  that  of  the  proprietaries  was 
too  trifling  to  induce  them  to  perjure  themselves.  This 
is  the  purport  of  what  I  remember  as  urged  by  both 
sides,  except  that  we  insisted  strongly  on  the  mischievous 
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consequences  tbat  must  attend  a  repeal,  for  that  the 
money,  £100,000,  being  printed  1  and  given  to  the  king’s 
use,  expended  in  his  Service,  and  now  spread  among  the 
people,  the  repeal  would  strike  it  dead  in  their  hands  to 
the  ruin  of  many,  and  the  total  discouragement  of  future 
grants,  and  the  selfishness  of  the  proprietors  in  soliciting 
such  a  general  catastrophe,  merely  from  a  groundless 
fear  of  their  estáte  being  taxed  too  highly,  was  insisted 
on  in  the  strongest  terms.  On  this,  Lord  Mansfield,  one 
of  the  counsel,  rose,  and  beckoning  me  took  me  into  the 
clerk’s  cliamber,  while  the  lawyers  were  pleading,  and 
asked  me  if  I  was  really  of  opinión  that  no  injury  would 
be  done  the  proprietary  estáte  in  the  execution  of  the 
act.  I  said,  certainly.  “  Then,”  says  he,  “  you  can  have  lit- 
tle  objection  to  enter  into  an  engagement  to  assure  that 
point.”  I  answered,  “None  at  all.”  He  then  called  in 
París,  and  after  some  discourse,  his  lordship’s  proposi- 
tion  was  accepted  on  both  sides ;  a  paper  to  the  purpose 
was  drawn  up  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Council,  which  I 
signed  with  Mr.  Charles,  who  was  also  an  Agent  of  the 
Province  for  their  ordinary  affairs,  when  Lord  Mansfield 
returned  to  the  Council  Chamber,  where  finally  the  law 
wasallowed  to  pass.  Some  changes  were  however  recom- 
mended,  and  we  also  engaged  they  should  be  made  by  a 
subsequent  law,  but  the  Assembly  did  not  think  tliem 
necessary ;  for  one  year’s  tax  having  been  levied  by  the 
act  before  the  order  of  Council  arrived,  they  appointed 
a  committee  to  examine  the  proceedings  of  the  assessors, 
and  on  this  committee  they  put  several  particular  friends 
of  the  proprietaries.  After  a  full  enquiry,  they  unani- 

1  The  liundred  thousand  pounds  was  paper  money,  not  coin. 
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mously  signed  a  report  that  they  found  the  tax  had  been 
assessed  with  perfect  equity. 

Tlie  Assembly  looked  into  my  entering  into  the  first 
part  of  the  engagement  as  an  essential  Service  to  the 
Province,  since  it  secured  the  credit  of  the  paper  money 
then  spread  over  all  the  country.  They  gave  me  tlieir 
thanks  in  form  when  I  returned.  But  the  proprietaries 
were  enraged  at  Governor  Denny  for  having  passed  the 
act,  and  turned  him  out  with  threats  of  suing  him  for 
breach  of  instructions  which  he  had  given  bond  to  ob¬ 
serve.  He,  however,  having  done  it  at  the  instance  of  the 
General,  and  for  His  Majesty’s  Service,  and  having  soroe 
powerful  interest  at  court,  despised  the  threats  and  they 
were  never  put  in  execution.  .  .  .  [Unfinished.] 

FranJclin's  Outline  for  the  Remainder  of  his  Autobiography.  Nego- 
tiation  there.  Cañada  delenda  est.  My  Pamphlet.  Its  reception  and 
effect.  Projects  drawn  frora  me  concerning  the  Conquest.  Ac- 
quaintance  made  and  their  Services  to  me  —  Mrs.  S.  M.  Small,  Sir 
John  P.,  Mr.  Wood,  Sargent  Strahan,  and  others.  Their  characters. 
Doctórate  from  Edinburgh,  St.  Andrew’s.  Doctórate  from  Oxford. 
Journey  to  Scotland.  Lord  Leicester,  Mr.  Prat.  De  Grey.  Jackson. 
State  of  Affairs  in  England.  Delays.  Eventful  Journey  into  Hol- 
land  and  Flanders.  Agency  from  Maryland.  Son’s  appointment. 
My  Return.  Allowance  and  thanks.  Journey  to  Boston.  John  Penn, 
Governor.  My  conduct  toward  him.  The  Paxton  Murders.  My 
Pamphlet.  Rioters  march  to  Philadelphia.  Governor  retires  to  my 
House.  My  conduct.  Sent  out  to  the  Insurgents.  Turn  them  back. 
Little  thanks.  Disputes  revived.  Resolutions  against  continuing 
under  Proprietary  Government.  Another  Pamphlet.  Cool  thoughts. 
Sent  again  to  England  witli  Petition.  Negotiation  there. 

Lord  H.  His  character.  Agencies  from  New  Jersey,  Georgia, 
Massachusetts.  Journey  into  Germany,  1766.  Civilities  received 
there.  Gottingen  Observations.  Ditto  into  France  in  1767.  Ditttt 
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ín  1769.  Entertainment  there  at  the  Academy.  Introduced  to  the 
King  and  the  Mesdames,  Mad.  Victoria  and  Mrs.  Lamagnon.  Duc 
de  Chaulnes,  M.  Beaumont,  Le  Roy,  D’Alibard,  Nollet.  See  Jour- 
nals.  Holland.  Reprint  my  papers  and  add  many.  Books  presented 
to  me  froin  many  authors.  My  Book  translated  into  French. 
Liglitning  Kite.  Various  Discoveries.  My  manner  of  prosecuting 
that  Study.  King  of  Denmark  invites  me  to  dinner.  Recollect  my 
Father’s  Proverb.  Stamp  Act.  My  opposition  to  it.  Recommenda- 
tion  of  J.  Hughes.  Amendment  of  it.  Examination  in  Parliament. 
Reputation  it  gave  me.  Caressed  byMinistry.  Charles  Townsend’s 
Act.  Opposition  to  it.  Stoves  and  chimney-plates.  Armónica.  Ac- 
quaintance  with  Ambassadors.  Russian  Intimation.  Writing  iu 
newspapers.  Glasses  from  Germany.  Grant  of  Land  in  Nova  Scotia. 
Sicknesses.  Letters  to  America  returned  hither.  The  consequences. 
Insurance  Office.  My  cbaracter.  Costs  me  nothing  to  be  civil  to  in- 
feriors  ;  a  good  deal  to  be  submissive  to  superiors,  &c.,  &c.  Farce  of 
Perpetual  Motion.  Writing  for  Jersey  Assembly.  Hutchinson  let¬ 
ters.  Temple.  Suit  in  Chancery.  Abuse  before  the  Privy  Council. 
Lord  Hillsborough’s  character  and  conduct.  Lord  Dartmoutb.  Ne- 
gotiation  to  prevent  the  War.  Return  to  America.  Bishop  of  St. 
Asaph.  Congress.  Assembly.  Committee  of  Safety.  Chevaux-de- 
frise.  Sent  to  Boston,  to  the  Camp.  To  Cañada,  to  Lord  Howe.  To 
France.  Treaty,  &c. 


FrANKLIN  AND  THE  COMMITTEE  PrESENTING  THE 
Declaration  of  Independence  TO  THE 
President  of  Congress 
Aíter  a  tablet  on  the  pedestal  of  the  statue  by  Greenough 
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THE  WRITINGS  OF  BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN 1 

Rules  for  a  Club  Established  for  Mutual 
Improvement 

PREVIOUS  QUESTION,  TO  BE  ANSWERED  AT  EYERY  MEETING 

Haye  you  read  over  these  queries  this  morning,  in 
order  to  consider  what  you  might  ha  ve  to  offer  the  Junto 
touching  any  one  of  them  ?  viz. :  — 

1.  Have  you  met  with  any  thing  in  the  author  you  last 
read,  remarkable,  or  suitable  to  be  communicated  to  the 
Junto  ?  particularly  in  liistory,  morality,  poetry,  physic, 
travels,  mechanic  arts,  or  other  parts  of  knowledge. 

2.  What  new  story  have  you  lately  heard  agreeable 
for  telling  in  conversation  ? 

3.  Hatli  any  citizen  in  your  knowledge  failed  in  his 
business  lately,  and  what  have  you  heard  of  the  cause  ? 

4.  Have  you  lately  heard  of  any  citizen’s  thriving  well, 
and  by  what  means  ? 

5.  Have  you  lately  heard  how  any  present  rich  man, 
here  or  elsewhere,  got  his  estáte  ? 

6.  Do  you  know  of  a  fellow  citizen,  wlio  has  lately 
done  a  worthy  action,  deserving  praise  and  imitation ; 
or  who  has  lately  committed  au  error,  proper  for  us  to 
be  warned  against  and  avoid  ? 

7.  What  unhappy  effects  of  intemperance  have  you 

1  The  spelling,  capitals,  and  punctuation  of  the  original  have  been  retained  in  these 
selections.  In  many  respecta  they  do  not  correspond  with  present  practico. 
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lately  observed  or  heard;  o£  imprudence,  of  passion,  or 
of  any  other  vice  or  folly  ? 

8-  What  liappy  effects  of  temperance,  of  prudence,  of 
moderation,  or  of  any  other  virtue  ? 

9.  Have  you  or  any  of  your  acquaintance  been  lately 
sick  or  wounded  ?  If  so,  what  remedies  were  used,  and 
what  were  their  eífects  ? 

10.  Whom  do  you  know  that  are  shortly  going  voy- 
ages  or  journeys,  if  one  should  have  occasion  to  send  by 
them? 

11.  Do  you  think  of  any  thing  at  present,  in  which 
the  Junto  may  be  serviceable  to  mankind ,  to  their  coun- 
try,  to  their  friends,  or  to  themselves  ? 

12.  Hath  any  deserving  stranger  arrived  in  town  since 
last  meeting,  that  you  have  heard  of  ?  And  what  have 
you  heard  or  observed  of  his  character  or  merits  ?  And 
whether,  think  you,  it  lies  in  the  power  of  the  Junto  to 
oblige  him,  or  encourage  him  as  he  deserves  ? 

13.  Do  you  know  of  any  deserving  young  beginner 
lately  set  up,  whom  it  lies  in  the  power  of  the  Junto  any 
way  to  encourage  ? 

14.  Have  you  lately  observed  any  defect  in  the  laws 
of  your  country ,  of  which  it  would  be  proper  to  move  the 
legislature  for  an  amendment  ?  Or  do  you  know  of  any 
beneficial  law  that  is  wanting  ? 

15.  Have  you  lately  observed  any  encroachment  on 
the  just  liberties  of  the  people? 

16.  Hath  any  body  attacked  your  reputation  lately  ? 
And  what  can  the  J unto  do  towards  securing  it  ? 

17.  Is  there  any  man  whose  friendship  you  want,  and 
which  the  J unto,  or  any  of  them,  can  procure  for  you  ? 
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18.  Have  you  lately  lieard  any  member’s  character 
attacked,  and  how  have  you  defended  it  ? 

19.  Hath  any  man  injured  you,  from  whom  it  is  in 
the  power  of  the  Junto  to  procure  redress? 

20.  In  what  manner  can  the  Junto,  or  any  of  them, 
assist  you  in  any  of  your  honourable  designs  ? 

21.  Have  you  any  weighty  affair  on  hand,  in  whieh 
you  tliink  the  advice  of  the  Junto  may  be  of  Service? 

22.  What  benefits  have  you  lately  received  from  any 
man  not  present  ? 

23.  Is  there  any  difíiculty  in  matters  of  opinión,  of 
justice,  and  injustice,  which  you  would  gladly  have  dis- 
cussed  at  this  time  ? 

24.  Do  you  see  any  thing  amiss  in  the  present  customs 
or  proceedings  of  the  Junto,  which  might  be  amended  ? 

S.  II.  88. 

Articles  of  Belief  and  Acts  of  Religión 

FIRST  PRINCIPLES 

I  believe  there  is  one  supreme,  most  perfect  Being, 
Author  and  Father  of  the  Gods  themselves.  For  I 
believe  that  Man  is  not  the  most  perfect  Being  but  one, 
rather  that  as  there  are  many  Degrees  of  Beings  his 
Inferiors,  so  there  are  many  Degrees  of  Beings  superior 
to  him. 

Also,  when  I  stretch  my  Imagination  thro’  and  beyond 
our  System  of  Planets,  beyond  the  visible  fix’d  Stars 
themselves,  into  that  Space  that  is  every  Way  infinite, 
and  conceive  it  fill’d  with  Suns  like  ours,  each  with  a 
Chorus  of  Worlds  forever  moving  round  him,  then  this 
little  Ball  on  which  we  move,  seems,  even  in  my  narrow 
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Imagination,  to  be  almost  Nothing,  and  myself  less  than 
nothing,  and  of  no  sort  of  Consequence. 

When  I  think  thus,  I  imagine  it  a  great  Yanity  in  me 
to  suppose,  that  the  Supremely  Perfect  does  in  the  least 
regard  such  an  inconsiderable  Nothing  as  Man.  More 
especially,  since  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  liave  any  posi- 
tive  clear  idea  of  that  which  is  infinite  and  incompre¬ 
hensible,  I  cannot  conceive  otherwise  than  that  he  the 
Infinite  Father  expects  or  requires  no  Worship  or  Praise 
from  us,  but  that  he  is  even  infinitely  above  it. 

But,  since  there  is  in  all  Men  something  like  a  natural 
principie,  which  inclines  them  to  devotion,  or  the 
W orship  of  some  unseen  Power ; 

And  since  Men  are  endued  with  Reason  superior  to 
all  other  Animáis,  that  we  are  in  our  World  acquainted 
with ; 

Therefore  I  think  it  seems  required  of  me,  and  my 
Duty  as  a  Man,  to  pay  Divine  Regards  to  Some- 
THING. 

I  conceive  then,  that  the  Infinite  has  created  many 
beings  or  Gods,  vastly  superior  to  Man,  who  can  better 
conceive  his  Perfections  than  we,  and  return  him  a  more 
rational  and  glorious  Praise. 

As,  among  Men,  the  Praise  of  the  Ignorant  or  of 
Children  is  not  regarded  by  the  ingenious  Painter  or 
Architect,  who  is  rather  honour’d  and  pleas’d  with  the 
approbation  of  Wise  Men  &  Artists. 

It  may  be  that  these  created  Gods  are  immortal ;  or 
it  may  be  that  after  many  Ages,  they  are  changed,  and 
others  Supply  their  Places. 

Howbeit,  I  conceive  that  each  of  these  is  exceeding 
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wise  and  good,  and  yery  powerful ;  and  that  Each  has 
made  for  himself  one  glorious  Sun,  attended  with  abeau- 
tiful  and  admirable  System  of  Planets. 

It  is  that  particular  Wise  and  good  God,  who  is  the 
author  and  owner  of  our  System,  that  I  propose  for  the 
object  of  my  praise  and  adoration. 

For  I  conceive  that  he  has  in  himself  some  of  those 
Passions  he  has  planted  in  us,  and  that,  since  he  has 
given  us  Reason  whereby  we  are  capable  of  observing 
his  Wisdom  in  the  Creation,  he  is  not  above  caring  for 
us,  being  pleas’d  with  our  Praise,  and  offended  when  we 
slight  Him,  or  neglect  his  Glory. 

I  conceive  for  many  Reasons,  that  he  is  a  good  Being  ; 
and  as  I  should  be  happy  to  have  so  wise,  good,  and 
powerful  a  Being  my  Friend,  let  me  consider  in  what 
manner  I  shall  make  myself  most  acceptable  to  him. 

Next  to  the  Praise  resulting  from  and  due  to  his  Wis¬ 
dom,  I  believe  he  is  pleas’d  and  delights  in  the  Happiness 
of  those  he  has  created;  and  since  without  Virtue  Man 
can  have  no  Happiness  in  this  World,  I  firmly  believe 
he  delights  to  see  me  Virtuous,  because  he  is  pleased 
when  he  sees  Me  Happy. 

And  since  he  has  created  many  Things,  which  seem 
purely  design’d  for  the  Delight  of  Man,  I  believe  he  is  not 
offended,  when  he  sees  his  Children  solace  themselves  in  any 
manner  of  pleasant  exercises  and  Innocent  Delights  ;  and 
I  think  no  Pleasure  innocent,  that  is  to  Man  hurtful. 

I  love  him  therefore  for  his  Goodness,  and  I  adore 
him  for  his  Wisdom. 

Let  me  then  not  fail  to  praise  my  God  continually,  for 
it  is  his  Due,  and  it  is  all  I  can  return  for  his  many 
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Favours  and  great  Goodness  to  rae  ;  and  let  me  resolve 
to  be  virtuous,  that  I  may  be  kappy,  that  I  raay  please 
Him,  who  is  delighted  to  see  me  happy.  Amen ! 


THANKS 

For  peace  and  liberty,  for  food  and  raiment,  for  cora, 
and  wine,  and  milk,  and  every  kind  of  healtlif  ul  nourish- 
ment,  —  Good  God,  I  thank  thee ! 

For  the  cominon  benefits  of  air  and  light ;  for  useful 
fire  and  delicious  water,  —  Good  God,  I  thank  thee ! 

For  knowledge,  and  literature,  and  every  useful  art, 
for  my  friends  and  their  prosperity,  and  for  the  fewness 
of  my  enemies,  —  Good  God,  I  thank  thee  ! 

For  all  thy  innumerable  benefits  ;  for  life,  and  reason, 
and  the  use  of  speech ;  for  healtli  and  joy,  and  every 
pleasant  hour,  —  My  good  God,  I  thank  thee! 

S.  II.  91. 

[These  Articles  of  Belief  and  Acts  of  Religión ,  Franklin  carried 
with  him  as  a  daily  companion,  to  the  time  of  his  deatli.  The  manu- 
script  is  now  in  the  Library  of  Congress.  The  divisions  entitled 
“Adoration”  and  “Petition”  are  giveu  in  S.  II.  94-9.] 

Hints  for  Those  that  would  be  Rich 

[October,  1736] 

The  Use  of  Money  is  all  the  Advantage  there  is  in 
having  Money. 

For  <£6  a  Year  you  may  have  the  Use  of  £100  if  you 
are  a  Man  of  known  Prudence  and  Ilonesty. 

He  that  spends  a  Groat  a  day  idly,  spends  idly  above 
£6  a  year,  which  is  the  Price  of  using  £100. 

He  that  wastes  idly  a  Groat’s  wortli  of  his  Time  per 
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Day,  one  Day  with  another,  wastes  the  Privilege  of  using 
«£100  each  Day. 

He  that  idly  loses  5s.  worth  of  time,  loses  5s.  and 
might  as  prudently  throw  5s.  in  the  River. 

He  that  loses  5s.  not  only  loses  that  Sum,  but  all  the 
Advantage  that  might  be  made  by  turning  it  in  Dealing, 
which,  by  the  time  that  a  young  Man  becomes  oíd, 
amounts  to  a  comfortable  Bag  of  Money. 

Again ,  He  that  sells  upon  Credit,  asks  a  Price  for 
wh«at  he  sells  equivalent  to  the  Principal  and  Interest  of 
his  Money  for  the  Time  he  is  like  to  be  kept  out  of  it : 
therefore  He  that  buys  upon  Credit,  pays  Interest  for 
what  he  buys.  And  he  that  pays  ready  Money,  might  let 
that  Money  out  to  Use ;  so  that  He  that  possesses  any 
Thing  he  has  bought,  pays  Interest  for  the  Use  of  it. 

Consider  then  when  you  are  tempted  to  buy  any 
unnecessary  Hóuseholdstuíf,  or  any  superfluous  thing, 
whether  you  will  be  willing  to  pay  Interest ,  and  Interest 
upon  Interest  for  it  as  long  as  you  live ;  and  more  if  it 
grows  worse  by  using. 

Yet,  in  buying  goods ,  is  best  to  pay  Ready  Money , 
because,  He  that  sells  upon  Credit,  expects  to  lose  5 
per  Cent  by  bad  Debts ;  therefore  he  charges,  on  all  he 
sells  upon  Credit,  an  Ad vanee  that  shall  make  up  that 
Deficiency. 

Those  who  pay  for  what  they  buy  upon  Credit,  pay 
their  Share  of  this  Advance. 

He  that  pays  ready  Money,  escapes  or  may  escape  that 
Charge. 

A  Penny  sav’d  is  Twopence  clear, 

A  Pin  a  Day  is  a  Groat  a  Year. 

Froin  Poor  Richard' a  Almanac.  S.  II.  211. 
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The  Countky  Man 

Happy  Man  whose  wisli  and  care 
A  few  paternal  Acres  bound, 

Content  to  breathe  bis  native  Air, 

In  his  own  ground. 

Whose  Herds  with  Milk,  whose  Fields  with  Bread. 
Whose  Flocks  supply  him  with  Attire, 

Whose  trees  in  Summer  yield  him  Shade, 

In  Winter  Fire. 

Blest,  who  can  uncon cerned ly  find 
Hours,  Days  and  Years  slide  soft  away, 

In  Health  of  Body,  Peace  of  Mind, 

Quiet  by  Day. 

Sound  Sleep  by  Night ;  Study  and  Ease 
Together  mixt ;  sweet  Recreation, 

And  Innocence  wliich  most  doth  please 

With  Meditation. 

Thus  let  me  live,  unseen,  unknown, 

Thus,  unlamented,  let  me  die, 

Steal  from  the  World,  and  not  a  Stone 

Tell  where  I  lie. 

Poor  Richard's  Almanac,  1844. 


A  Whirlwind 

[From  a  letter  to  Peter  Collinson,  written  in  Philadelphia,  August  25, 
1755.] 

Being  in  Maryland ,  riding  with  Colonel  Tasher ,  and 
some  other  gentlemen  to  his  country-seat,  where  I  and 
my  son  were  entertained  by  that  amiable  and  worthy 
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man  with  great  hospitality  and  kindness,  we  saw  in  the 
vale  below  us,  a  small  whirlwind  beginning  in  the  road, 
and  shewing  itself  by  the  dust  it  raised  and  contained. 
It  appeared  in  the  form  of  a  sugar-loaf,  spinning  on  its 
point,  moving  up  the  hill  towards  us,  and  enlarging  as 
it  carne  forward.  When  it  passed  by  us,  its  smaller  part 
near  the  ground,  appeared  no  bigger  than  a  common  bar- 
rel,but  widening  upwards,  it  seemed,  at  40  or  50  feet  high, 
to  be  20  or  30  feet  in  diameter.  The  rest  of  the  company 
stood  looking  after  it,  but  my  curiosity  being  stronger,  I 
followed  it,  riding  cióse  by  its  side,and  observed  its  licking 
up,  in  its  progress,  all  the  dust  that  was  under  its  smaller 
part.  As  it  is  a  common  opinión  that  a  sliot,  fired  through 
a  waterspout,  will  break  it,  I  tried  to  break  this  little  whirl¬ 
wind,  by  striking  my  whip  frequently  through  it,but  with- 
out  any  eífect.  Soon  after,  it  quitted  the  road  and  took 
into  the  woods,  growingevery  moment  larger  and  stronger, 
raising,  instead  of  dust,  the  oíd  dry  leaves  with  which  the 
ground  was  thick  covered,  and  making  a  great  noise  with 
them  and  the  branches  of  the  trees,  bending  sometall  trees 
round  in  a  circle  swiftly  and  very  surprizingly,  though  the 
Progressive  motion  of  the  whirl  was  not  so  swift  but  that 
a  man  on  foot  might  have  kept  pace  with  it ;  but  the  cir¬ 
cular  motion  was  amazingly  rapid.  By  the  leaves  it  was 
now  filled  with,  I  could  plainly  perceive  that  the  current 
of  air  they  were  driven  by,  moved  upwards  in  a  spiral 
line  ;  and  when  I  saw  the  trunks  and  bodies  of  large  trees 
invelop’d  in  the  passing  whirl,  which  continued  intire  after 
it  had  left  them  I  no  longer  wondered  that  my  whip  liad 
no  eífect  on  it  in  its  smaller  state.  I  accompanied  it  about 
three  quarters  of  a  mile,  till  some  limbs  of  dead  trees, 
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broken  off  by  the  whirl,  flying  about  and  falling  near 
me,  made  me  more  apprehensive  of  danger ;  and  then  I 
stopped,  looking  at  the  top  of  it  as  it  went  on,  whicli  was 
visible,  by  means  of  the  leaves  contained  in  it,  for  a  very 
great  height  above  the  trees.  Many  of  the  leaves,  as  they 
got  loose  from  the  upper  and  widest  part,  were  scattered 
in  the  wind  ;  but  so  great  was  their  height  in  the  air,  that 
they  appeared  no  bigger  than  flies.  My  son,  who  was  by 
this  time  come  up  with  me,  followed  the  whirlwind  till  it 
left  the  woods,  and  crossed  an  oíd  tobacco-field,  where, 
finding  neither  dust  ñor  leaves  to  take  up,  it  gradually 
became  invisible  below  as  it  went  away  over  that  field. 
The  course  of  the  general  wind  then  blowing  was  along 
with  us  as  we  travelled,  and  the  progressive  motion  of 
the  whirlwind  was  in  a  direction  nearly  opposite,  though 
it  did  not  keep  a  strait  line,  ñor  was  its  progressive  mo¬ 
tion  uniform,  it  making  little  sallies  on  either  hand  as  it 
went,  proceeding  sometimes  faster  and  sometimes  slower, 
and  seeming  sometimes  for  a  few  seconds  almost  station- 
ary,  then  starting  forward  pretty  fast  again.  When  we 
rejoined  the  company,  they  were  admiring  the  vast  height 
of  the  leaves  now  brought  by  the  common  wind,  over  our 
heads.  These  leaves  accompanied  us  as  we  travelled,  some 
falling  now  and  then  round  about  us,  and  some  not  reach- 
ing  the  ground  till  we  had  gone  near  three  miles  from  the 
place  where  we  first  saw  the  whirlwind  begin.  Upon  my 
asking  Colonel  TasJcer  if  such  whirlwinds  were  common 
in  Maryland,  he  answered  pleasantly,  “  No,  not  at  all 
common  ;  but  we  got  this  on  purpose  to  treat  Mr.  Frank- 
lin.”  And  a  very  liigh  treat  it  was. 
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A  Brief  History  of  the  Years  1762-64 

[From  a  letter  to  Lord  Kames,  written  in  London,  June  2,  1765.1 

You  require  my  history  from  the  time  I  set  sail  for 
America.  I  left  England  about  the  end  of  August,  1762, 
in  company  with  ten  sail  of  merchant  ships,  under  a  con¬ 
voy  of  a  man-of-war.  We  liad  a  pleasant  passage  to 
Madeira,  where  we  were  kindly  received  and  entertained  ; 
our  nation  being  then  in  high  honour  with  the  Portu- 
guese,  on  account  of  the  protection  we  were  then  affording 
them  against  the  united  invasions  of  France  and  Spain. 
’Tis  a  fertile  island,  and  the  different  heights  and  situ- 
ations  among  its  mountains  aíford  such  temperaments 
of  air,  that  all  the  fruits  of  northern  and  Southern  coun- 
tries  are  produced  there ;  corn,  grapes,  apples,  peaches, 
oranges,  lemons,  plantains,  bananas,  &c.  Here  we  fur- 
nished  ourselves  with  fresh  provisions,  and  refreshments 
of  all  kinds  ;  and,  after  a  few  days,  proceeded  on  our 
voyage,  running  southward  until  we  got  into  the  trade 
winds,  and  then  with  them  westward,  till  we  drew  near 
the  coast  of  America.  The  weather  was  so  favourable,  that 
there  were  few  days  in  whicli  we  could  not  visit  from 
ship  to  ship,  dining  with  each  other,  and  on  board  of  the 
man-of-war  ;  which  made  the  time  pass  agreeably,  much 
more  so  than  when  one  goes  in  a  single  ship;  for  this 
was  like  travelling  in  a  moving  village,  with  all  one’s 
neighbours  about  one. 

On  the  lst  of  November,  I  arrived  safe  and  well  at 
my  own  home,  after  an  absence  of  near  six  years,  found 
my  wife  and  daughter  well ;  the  latter  grown  quite  a 
woman,  with  many  amiable  accomplishments  acquired  in 
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my  absence ;  and  my  friends  as  liearty  and  affectionate 
as  ever,  with  whom  my  liouse  was  filled  for  many  days, 
to  congratúlate  me  on  my  return.  I  liad  been  chosen 
yearly  during  my  absence  to  represent  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia  in  our  provincial  Assembly  ;  and,  on  my  appear- 
ance  in  the  House,  they  voted  me  X3000  Sterling  for 
my  Services  in  England,  and  their  thanks  delivered  by 
the  Speaker.  In  February  folio wing  my  son  arrived 
with  my  new  daughter;  for,  with  my  consent  and  appro- 
bation,  he  married  soon  after  I  left  England  a  very 
agreeable  West  India  lady,  with  whom  he  is  very  happy. 
I  accompanied  him  into  his  government,  where  he  met 
with  the  kindest  reception  from  the  people  of  all  ranks, 
and  has  lived  with  them  ever  since  in  the  greatest  har- 
mony.  A  river  only  parts  that  province  and  ours,  and 
his  residence  is  within  seventeen  miles  of  me,  so  that  we 
frequently  see  each  other. 

In  the  spring  of  1763,  I  set  out  on  a  tour  through  all 
the  nortliern  Colon ies  to  inspect  and  regúlate  the  Post- 
ofíices  in  the  several  provinces.  In  this  journey  I  spent 
the  summer,  travelled  about  1600  miles,  and  did  not  get 
home  till  the  beginning  of  November.  The  Assembly 
sitting  through  the  following  winter,  and  warm  disputes 
arising  between  them  and  the  Governor,  I  became  wliolly 
engaged  in  public  aífairs ;  for,  besides  my  duty  as  an 
Assemblyman,  I  liad  another  trust  to  execute,  that  of 
being  one  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  by  law  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  the  public  money  appropriated  to  the  raising  and 
paying  an  army  to  act  against  the  Indians,  and  defend 
the  frontiers.  And  then  in  December,  we  liad  two  insur- 
rections  of  the  back  inhabitants  of  our  province,  by  whom 
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twenty  poor  Indians  were  murdered,  that  had,  frorn  the 
first  settlement  of  the  province,  lived  among  us,  under 
the  protection  of  our  government.  This  gave  me  a  good 
deal  of  employment ;  for,  as  the  rioters  threatened  far- 
ther  mischief,  and  their  actions  seemed  to  be  approved 
by  an  increasing  party,  I  wrote  a  pamphlet  entitled  “  A 
Narrative ,  c&c.”  (which  I  think  I  sent  you)  to  strengthen 
the  liands  of  our  weak  Government,  by  rendering  the 
proceedings  of  the  rioters  impopular  and  odious.  This 
had  a  good  eífect ;  and  afterwards,  when  a  great  body  of 
them  with  arms  marched  towards  the  capital,  in  defiance 
of  the  Government,  with  an  avowed  resolution  to  put  to 
death  140  Indian  converts  then  under  its  protection,  I 
formed  an  Association  at  the  Governor’s  request,  for  his 
and  their  defence,  we  having  no  militia.  Near  1000  of  the 
citizens  accordingly  took  arms ;  Governor  Penn  made 
my  house  for  some  time  his  head-quarters,  and  did  every 
thing  by  my  advice  ;  so  that,  for  about  forty-eight  hours, 
I  was  a  very  great  man ;  as  I  had  been  once  some  years 
before,  in  a  time  of  public  danger :  But  the  fighting  face 
we  put  on,  and  the  reasonings  we  used  with  the  insur- 
gents,  (for  I  went  at  the  request  of  the  Governor  and 
Council,  with  three  others,  to  meet  and  discourse  them,) 
having  turned  them  back  and  restored  quiet  to  the  city, 
I  became  a  less  man  than  ever ;  for  I  had,  by  these 
transactions,  made  myself  many  enemies  among  the  popu- 
lace ;  and  the  Governor,  (with  whose  family  our  public 
disputes  had  long  placed  me  in  an  unfriendly  light,  and 
the  Services  I  had  lately  rendered  him  not  being  of  the 
kind  that  make  a  man  acceptable,)  thinking  it  a  favour- 
able  opportunity,  joined  the  whole  weight  of  the  proprie- 
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tary  interest  to  get  me  out  of  the  Assembly  ;  which  was 
accordingly  effected  at  the  last  election,  by  a  majority 
of  about  25  in  4000  voters.  The  House,  however,  when 
they  met  in  October,  approved  of  the  resolutions  taken 
while  I  was  Speaker,  of  petitioning  the  Crown  for  a 
change  of  Government,  and  requested  me  to  return  to 
England,  to  prosecute  that  petition;  which  Service  I 
accordingly  undertook,  and  embarked  at  the  beginning 
of  November  last,  being  accompanied  to  the  ship,  sixteen 
miles,  by  a  cavalcade  of  three  hundred  of  my  friends, 
wlio  filled  our  sails  with  their  good  wishes,  and  I  arrived 
in  thirty  days  at  London. 

Here  I  liave  been  ever  since,  engaged  in  that  and 
other  public  affairs  relating  to  America,  which  are  like 
to  continué  some  time  longer  upon  my  hands ;  but  I 
promise  you,  that  when  I  am  quit  of  these,  I  will  engage 
in  no  other ;  and  that,  as  soon  as  I  have  recovered  the 
ease  and  leisure  I  liope  for,  the  task  you  require  of  me, 
of  finishing  my  Avt  of  Virtue ,  shall  be  performed.  In 
the  mean  time,  I  must  request  you  would  excuse  me  on 
this  consideration,  that  the  powers  of  the  mind  are  pos- 
sessed  by  different  men  in  dilferent  degrees,  and  that 
every  one  cannot,  like  Lord  Kames,  intermix  literary 
pursuits  and  important  business  without  prejudice  to 
eitlier. 
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A  V  isit  in  París 

ÍFrom  a  letter  to  Miss  Mary  Stevenson,  written  in  París,  Septemberl4, 
1767. J 

Soon  after  I  left  yon  in  that  agreable  Society  at  Brom- 
ley,  I  took  the  Resolution  of  making  a  Trip  with  Sir  Jolin 
Pringle  into  France.  We  set  out  the  28th  past.  All  the 
way  to  Dover  we  were  furnished  with  PostChaises,  hung 
so  as  to  lean  forward,  the  Top  coming  down  over  one’s 
fiyes,  like  a  Hood,  as  if  to  prevent  one’s  seeing  the  Coun- 
try ;  which  being  one  of  my  great  Pleasures,  I  was  en- 
gag’d  in  perpetual  Disputes  with  the  Innkeepers,  Host- 
lers,  and  Postilions,  about  getting  the  Straps  taken  up  a 
Hole  or  two  before,  and  let  down  as  mucli  behind,  they 
insisting  that  the  Chaise  leaning  forward  was  an  Ease 
to  the  Horses,  and  that  the  contrary  would  kill  them.  I 
suppose  the  chaise  leaning  forward  looks  to  them  like 
a  Willingness  to  go  forward,  and  that  its  hanging  back 
shows  a  Reluctance.  They  added  other  Reasons,  that  were 
no  Reasons  at  all,  and  made  me,  as  upon  a  100  other  Occa- 
sions,  almost  wish  that  Mankind  had  never  been  endow’d 
with  a  reasoning  Faculty,  since  they  know  so  little  how  to 
make  use  of  it,  and  so  often  mislead  themselves  by  it,  and 
that  they  had  been  furnish’d  with  a  good  sensible  Instinct 
instead  of  it. 

At  Dover,  the  next  Morning,  we  embark’d  for  Calais 
with  aNumberof  Passengers,  whohad  never  been  before 
at  sea.  They  would  previously  make  a  hearty  Breakfast, 
because,  if  the  Wind  should  fail,  we  might  not  get  over 
till  Supper  time.  Doubtless  they  thought  that  when  they 
had  paid  for  their  Breakfast  they  had  a  Right  to  it,  and 
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that,  when  they  had  swallowed  it  they  were  sure  of  it. 
But  they  had  scarce  been  out  lialf  an  Hour,  before  the 
Sea  laid  Claim  to  it,  and  they  were  oblig’d  to  deliver  it 
up.  So  it  seems  that  there  are  Uncertainties,  even  be- 
yond  those  between  the  Cup  and  the  Lip.  .  .  . 

You  see  I  speak  of  the  Queen  as  if  I  had  seen  lier,  and 
so  I  have  ;  for  you  must  know  I  have  been  at  Court.  We 
went  to  Yersailles  last  Sunday,  and  had  the  Honour  of 
being  presented  to  the  King ;  he  spoke  to  both  of  us 


very  graciously  and  chearfully,  is  a  handsome  Man,  has 
a  very  lively  Look,  and  appears  younger  than  he  is.  In 
the  Evening  we  were  at  the  Grand  Convertí  where  the 
family  sup  in  Publick.  The  Form  of  their  Sitting  at  the 
Table  was  this:  The  table  was  as  you  see  half  a  Hollow 
Square,  the  Service  Gold.  When  either  made  a  Sign  for 
Drink,  the  Word  was  given  by  one  of  the  Waiters ;  A 
boire  pour  le  Roy ,  or,  A  boire  pour  la  Reine .  Then  two 
persons  within  the  Square  approach’d,  one  witli  Wine 
the  other  with  Water  in  Caraffes ;  each  drank  a  little 
Glass  of  what  he  brought,  and  then  put  both  the  Caraffes 
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with  a  glass  on  a  Salver,  and  presented  it.  Their  Dis- 
tance  from  each  other  was  sueh,  as  that  other  Chairs 
might  liave  been  plac’d  between  any  two  of  tliem.  An 
Officer  of  the  Court  brought  us  up  thro’  the  Crowd  of 
Spectators,  and  plac’d  Sir  John  so  as  to  stand  between 
the  King  and  Madame  Adelaide,  and  me  between  the 
Queen  and  Madame  Yictoire.  The  King  talk’d  a  good 
deal  to  Sir  John,  asking  many  Questions  about  our  Royal 
Family  ;  and  did  me  too  the  Honour  of  taking  some  No- 
tice  of  me  ;  that  ’s  saying  enough,  for  I  would  not  have 
you  think  me  so  much  pleas’d  witli  this  King  and  Queen, 
as  to  have  a  Whit  less  regard  than  I  ns’d  to  have  for 
ours.  No  Frenchman  shall  go  beyond  me  in  thinking  my 
own  King  and  Queen  the  very  best  in  the  World,  and  the 
most  amiable. 

Yersailles  has  liad  infinite  Sums  laid  out  in  building 
it  and  supplying  it  with  Water.  Some  say  the  Expences 
exceeded  80  Millions  Sterling.  The  Range  of  Building 
is  immense  ;  the  Garden-Front  most  magnificent,  all  of 
hewn  Stone ;  the  number  of  Statues,  Figures,  Urns,  &c., 
in  Marble  and  Bronze  of  exquisite  Workmanship,  is  be¬ 
yond  Conception.  But  the  Water works  are  out  of  Repair, 
and  so  is  great  part  of  the  Front  next  the  Town,  looking 
with  its  shabby  half-Brick  Walls,  and  broken  Windows, 
not  much  better  than  the  Houses  in  Durliam  Yard. 
There  is,  in  short,  botli  at  Yersailles  and  Paris,  a  pro- 
digious  Mixture  of  Magnificence  and  Negligence,  with 
every  kind  of  Elegance  except  that  of  Cleanliness,  and 
what  we  cali  Tidyness.  Tho’  I  must  do  Paris  the  J ustice 
to  say,  that  in  two  Points  of  Cleanliness  they  exceed  us. 
The  Water  they  drink,  tho’  from  the  River,  they  render 
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as  puré  as  that  of  the  best  Spring,  by  filtriüg  it  thro’ 
Cisterns  fill’d  with  Sand ;  and  the  Streets  by  constant 
Sweeping  are  fit  to  walk  in,  tho’  there  is  no  pav’d  foot- 
Path.  Accordingly,  many  well-dress’d  people  are  con- 
stantly  seen  walking  in  them.  The  Crowds  of  Coaches 
and  Chairs  for  this  Reason  is  not  so  great.  Men,  as  well 
as  Women,  carry  Urnbrellas  in  their  Hands,  which  they 
extend  in  case  of  Rain  or  two  (sic)  much  sun  ;  and  a  Man 
with  an  Umbrella  not  taking  up  more  than  3  foot  square, 
or  9  square  feet  of  the  Street,  when,  if  in  a  Coach,  he 
would  take  up  240  square  feet,  you  can  easily  conceive 
that  tho’  the  Streets  here  are  narro wer  they  may  be  much 
less  encumber’d.  They  are  extreamly  well  pav’d,  and  the 
Stones,  being  generally  Cubes,  when  worn  on  one  Side, 
may  be  turn’d  and  become  new. 

The  Civilities  we  everywhere  receive  give  us  the  strong- 
est  Impressions  of  the  Frencli  Politeness.  It  seems  to  be 
a  Point  settled  here  universally,  that  Strangers  are  to  be 
treated  with  Respect ;  and  one  has  just  the  same  Defer- 
ence  shewn  one  here  by  being  a  Stranger,  as  in  England 
by  being  a  Lady.  The  Customhouse  Officers  at  Port  St. 
Denis,  as  we  enter’d  París,  were  about  to  seize  2  doz 
of  excellent  Bordeaux  Wine  given  us  at  Boulogne,  and 
which  we  brought  with  us;  but,  as  soon  as  they  foundwe 
were  Strangers,  it  was  immediately  remitted  on  that  Ac¬ 
count.  At  the  Churcli  of  Notre  Dame,  where  we  went  to 
see  a  magnificent  Illumination,  with  Figures,  &c.,  for  the 
deceas’d  Dauphiness,  we  found  an  intímense  Crowd,  wlio 
were  kept  out  by  Guards;  but,  the  Officer  being  told  that 
we  were  Strangers  from  England,  he  immediately  ad- 
mitted  us,  accompanied  and  show’d  us  every  thing.  Why 
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don’t  we  practice  tliis  Urbanity  to  Frenchmen  ?  Why 
should  they  be  allowed  to  outdo  us  in  any  thing  ? 

Here  is  an  Exhibition  of  Paintings  like  ours  in  Lon- 
don,  to  which  Multitudes  flock  daily.  I  ain  not  Connois- 
seur  enough  to  judge  which  has  most  Merit.  Every 
Night,  Sundays  not  excepted  here  are  Plays  or  Operas ; 
and  tho’  the  Weather  has  been  hot,  and  the  Houses  full, 
one  is  not  incommoded  by  the  Heat  so  much  as  with  us 
in  Winter.  They  must  have  some  Way  of  changing  the 
Air,  that  we  are  not  acquainted  with.  I  shall  enquire 
into  it. 

Travelling  is  one  Way  of  lengthening  Life,  at  least  in 
Appearance.  It  is  but  about  a  Fortnight  since  we  left 
London,  but  the  Variety  of  Scenes  we  have  gone  through 
makes  it  seem  equal  to  Six  Months  living  in  one  Place. 
Perhaps  I  have  suffered  a  greater  Change,  too,  in  my 
own  Person,  than  I  could  have  done  in  Six  Years  at 
home.  I  liad  not  been  here  Six  Days,  before  my  Taylor 
and  Perruquier  had  transform’d  me  into  a  Frenchman. 
Only  think  what  a  Figure  I  make  in  a  little  Bag-Wig 
and  naked  Ears !  They  told  me  I  was  become  20  Years 
younger,  and  look’d  very  galante.  .  .  . 

This  Letter  shall  cost  you  a  Shilling,  and  you  may 
consider  it  cheap,  when  you  reflect,  that  it  has  cost  me  at 
least  50  Guineas  to  get  into  the  Situation,  that  enables 
me  to  write  it.  Besides,  I  might,  if  I  had  staied  at  home, 
have  won  perhaps  two  Shillings  of  you  at  Cribbidge. 
By  the  Way,  now  I  mention  Cards,  let  me  tell  you  that 
Quadrille  is  quite  out  of  Fashion  here,  and  English 
Whisk  all  the  Mode  at  París  and  the  Court. 


S.  y.  48. 
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The  Joukney  in  Ireland 

[From  a  letter  to  Thomas  Cushing,  written  in  London,  January  13, 
1772.  The  letter  is  formal  and  has  the  character  of  an  ofíicial  report, 
or  narrative.  Lord  Hillsborough  was  Colonial  Secretary  at  this  time.] 

Being  in  Dublin  at  the  same  Time  with  bis  Lordship 
[Lord  Hillsborough],  I  met  with  him  accidentally  at  the 
Lord  Lieutenant’s,  who  liad  happened  to  invite  us  to 
diñe  with  a  large  Company  on  the  same  Day.  As  tliere 
is  something  curious  in  our  Interview  in  Ireland  I  must 
give  you  an  Account  of  it.  He  was  surprizingly  civil, 
and  urg’d  my  fellow  Traveller  and  me  to  cali  at  liis 
House  in  our  intended  Journey  Northwards  where  we 
might  be  sure  of  better  Aceommodations  than  the  Inns 
would  afford  us.  He  press’d  us  so  politely,  that  it  was 
not  easy  to  refuse,  without  apparent  Rudeness,  as  we 
must  pass  through  his  town,  Hillsborough,  and  by  his 
Door ;  and  therefore,  as  it  might  afford  an  Opportunity 
of  saying  something  on  American  Affairs,  I  concluded 
to  comply  with  his  Invitation. 

His  Lordp  went  home  some  time  before  we  left  Dublin. 
We  call’d  upon  him,  and  were  detain’d  at  I1Í3  House 
four  Days,  during  whieh  time  he  entertain’d  us  with 
great  Civility,  and  a  particular  Attention  to  me  that  ap- 
pear’d  the  more  extraordinary,  as  I  knew  that  just  before 
I  left  London  he  had  express’d  himself  concerning  me 
in  very  angry  Terms,  calling  me  a  Republiean,  a  factious, 
miscliievous  Fellow,  and  the  like.  .  .  . 

Before  leaving  Ireland  I  must  mention,  that,  being 
desirous  of  seeing  the  principal  Patriots  there,  I  staid 
till  the  Opening  of  their  Parliament.  I  found  them 
dispos’d  to  be  friends  of  America,  in  which  I  en- 
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deavoured  to  confirm  them,  with  tlie  Expectation  that 
our  growing  Weight  might  in  time  be  thrown  into 
their  Scale,  and,  by  joining  our  Interest  with  theirs 
might  be  obtained  for  them  as  well  as  for  us,  a  more 
equitable  Treatment  from  this  Nation.  Tliere  are  many 
brave  Spirits  among  them.  The  Gentry  are  a  very 
sensible,  polite,  friendly  and  handsome  People.  Their 
Parliament  makes  a  most  respectable  Figure,  with  a 
number  of  very  good  Speakers  in  both  Parties,  and  able 
Men  of  Business.  And  I  must  not  omit  acquainting  you, 
that,  it  being  a  standing  Rule  to  admit  Members  of  the 
English  Parliament  to  sit  (tho’  they  do  not  vote)  in  the 
House  among  the  Members,  while  others  are  only  ad- 
mitted  into  the  Gallery,  my  Fellow  Traveller,  being  an 
English  Member,  was  accordingly  admitted  as  such.  But 
I  supposed  I  must  go  to  the  Gallery,  when  the  Speaker 
stood  up,  and  acquainted  the  House,  that  he  understood 
there  was  in  Town  an  American  Gentlemen  of  (as  he 
was  pleas’d  to  say)  distinguish’d  Character  and  Merit, 
a  Member  or  Delegate  of  some  of  the  Parliaments  of 
that  Country,  wlio  was  desirous  of  being  present  at  the 
Debates  of  this  House ;  that  there  was  a  Rule  of  the 
House  for  admitting  Members  of  English  Parliaments, 
and  that  he  did  suppose  the  House  would  consider  the 
American  Assemblies  as  English  Parliaments ;  but,  as 
this  was  the  first  Instance,  he  had  chosen  not  to  give  any 
Order  in  it  without  receiving  their  Directions.  On  the 
Question,  the  whole  House  gave  a  loud,  unanimous  Aye  ; 
when  two  Members  carne  to  me  without  the  Bar  where  I 
was  standing,  led  me  in,  and  placed  me  very  honourably. 
This  I  am  the  more  particular  in  to  you,  as  I  esteemed  it 
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a  mark  of  respect  for  our  Country,  and  a  piece  of  polite- 
ness  in  which  I  hope  our  Parliament  will  not  fall  beliind 
theirs,  whenever  an  occasion  shall  offer.  Ireland  is  itself 
a  poor  Country,  and  Dublin  a  magnificent  City ;  but  the 
appearances  of  general  extreme  poverty  among  the  lower 
people  are  amazing.  They  live  in  wretched  liovels  of 
mud  and  straw,  are  clothed  in  rags,  and  subsist  chiefly 
on  potatoes.  Our  New  Erigí  and  farmers,  of  the  poorest 
sort,  in  regard  to  the  Enjoyment  of  all  the  comforts  of 
life,  are  princes  when  compared  to  them.  Such  is  the 
effect  of  the  discouragements  of  industry,  the  non-resi- 
dence  not  only  of  pensioners,  but  of  many  original  land- 
lords,  who  lease  their  lands  in  gross  to  undertakers  that 
rack  the  tenants  and  fleece  them  skin  and  all  to  make 
estates  to  themselves,  wliile  the  first  rents,  as  well  as 
most  of  the  pensions,  are  spent  out  of  the  country.  An 
English  gentleman  there  said  to  me,  that  by  what  he 
liad  heard  of  the  good  grazing  in  North  America,  and  by 
what  he  saw  of  the  plenty  of  flaxseed  imported  in  Ire¬ 
land  from  thence,  he  could  not  understand  wliy  we  did 
not  rival  Ireland  in  the'  beef  and  butter  trade  to  the 
West  Indies,  and  share  with  it  in  its  linen  trade.  But 
he  was  satisfied  when  I  told  him  that  I  supposed  the 
reason  might  be,  our  peojrte  eat  beef  and  butter  every 
day ,  and  wear  shirts  themselves. 

In  short,  the  chief  exports  of  Ireland  seem  to  be 
pinched  off  the  backs  and  out  of  the  bellies  of  the  mis¬ 
erable  inhabitants.  But  schemes  are  now  under  consid¬ 
eraron  among  the  humane  gentry  to  provide  some  means 
of  mending  if  possible  their  present  wretched  eondition, 

S.  Y.  364. 
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THE  BALLOON  IN  1783 
The  Balloon  in  1783 

[From  letters  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  written  in  Passy.l 

October  8, 1783. 

The  Duke  de  Crillon  made  a  Feast  last  week  in  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne  just  by  my  Habitation,  on  Occasion  of 
the  Birth  of  two  Spanish  Princes.  After  the  Fireworks, 
we  had  a  Balloon  of  about 
5  feet  Diameter,  fill’d  with 
permanent  inflammable  Air. 

It  was  dismiss’d  about  One 
o’Clock  in  the  Morning.  It 
carried  under  it  a  large  Lan- 
thorn  with  Inscriptions  on 
its  Sides.  The  Night  was 
quite  calm  and  clear,  so  that  it 
went  right  up,  The  Appear- 
ance  of  the  Light  diminish’d 
gradually  till  it  appear’d  no 
bigger  than  one  of  the  Stars, 
and  in  about  20  minutes  I  lost 
sightof  it  entirely.  It  fell  the 
next  day  on  the  other  side  of 
the  same  Wood  near  the  Vil- 
lage  Boulogne,  about  half  after 
12,  having  been  suspended  in 
the  Air  11  hours  and  a  half.  It  Montgolfier’s  First  Balloon 

lodg’d  in  a  Tree,  and  was  toril  Franklin  Witnessed  its  ascent 
.  °  ...  ..  ,  ,  ..  August  27,  1783 

in  getting  it  aown  ;  so  that  it 

cannot  be  ascertain’d  whether  it  burst  when  above  ornot, 
tho’  that  is  suppos’d.  Smaller  Repititions  of  the  Experi- 
ment  are  making  every  day  in  all  Quarters.  Some  of  the 
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larger  Balloons  that  have  been  up,  are  preparing  to  be  sent 
up  again,  in  a  few  Days ;  but  I  do  not  hear  of  any  mate¬ 
rial  Improvements  yet  made  either  in  the  mechanical  or 
Chemical  Parts  of  the  Operation.  Most  is  expected  from 
the  new  one  undertaken  upon  Subscription  by  Messieurs 
Cliarles  &  Robert,  who  are  Men  of  Science  and  mechani¬ 
cal  Dexterity.  It  is  to  carry  up  a  Man.  I  send  you  en- 
clos’d  the  Proposals,  wliich  it  is  said  are  already  sub- 
scribed  to  by  a  considerable  Number,  and  likely  to  be 
carried  into  Execution.  If  I  am  well  at  the  Time,  I  pur- 
pose  to  be  present,  being  a  Subscriber  myself,  and  shall 
send  you  an  exact  Account  of  Particulars.  .  .  . 

Passy,  Nov.  21,  1783. 

.  .  .  This  Balloon  was  larger  than  that  which  went  up 
from  Versailles,  and  carried  the  Sheep,  &c.  Its  Bottom 
was  open,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  Opening  was  fix’d  a 
kind  of  Basket  Grate  in  which  Faggots  and  Sheaves  of 
Straw  were  burnt.  The  Air  rarified  in  passing  thro’ 
this  flame  rose  in  the  Balloon,  swell’d  out  its  Sides  & 
fill’d  it. 

The  Persons  who  were  plac’d  in  the  Gallery  made  of 
Wicker,  and  attach’d  to  the  Outside  near  the  Bottom, 
liad  each  of  them  a  Post  thro’  which  they  could  pass 
sheaves  of  Straw  into  the  Grate  to  keep  up  the  Flame, 
&  thereby  keep  the  Balloon  full.  When  it  went  overour 
Fleads,  we  could  see  the  Fire  which  was  very  considerable. 
As  the  Flame  slackens,  the  rarified  Air  cools  and  con¬ 
denses,  the  Bulk  of  the  Balloon  diminishes  and  it  begins 
to  deseend.  If  these  in  the  Gallery  see  it  likely  to  de¬ 
scerní  in  an  improper  Place  they  can,  by  throwing  on 
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more  Straw,  &  renewing  the  Fíame,  make  it  rise  again, 
and  the  Wind  carries  it  farther. 

La  Machine  poussée  par  le  Vent  s'est  dirigée  sur  une 
des  Alléesdu  Jardín .l  That  is,  against  the  Treesof  one 
of  the  Walks.  The  Gallery  hitch’d  among  the  top  Boughs 
of  those  Trees  which  had  been  cnt  and  were  stilí,  while 
the  Body  of  the  Balloon  lean’d  beyond  &  seem’d  likely 
to  overset.  I  was  then  in  great  Pain  for  the  Men,  think- 
ing  them  in  Danger  of  being  tlirown  ottt,  or  burnt ;  for  I 
expected  that  the  Balloon  being  no  longer  upright,  the 
Fíame  would  have  laid  hold  of  thelnside  that  lean’d  over 
it.  Bnt  by  means  of  some  Cords  that  were  still  attach’d 
to  it,  it  was  soon  brought  upright  again,  made  to  de- 
scend,  &  carried  back  to  its  place.  It  was  however  much 
damag’d. 

Planant  sur  V Horizon ,l  When  they  were  as  high  as 
they  chose  to  be,  they  made  less  Fíame,  and  suffer’d  the 
Machine  to  drive  horizontally  with  the  Wind,  of  which 
however  they  felt  very  little,  as  they  went  with  it,  and 
as  fast.  They  say  they  had  a  charming  View  of  París  & 
its  Environs,  the  Course  of  the  River,  &c.  but  that  they 
were  once  lost,  not  knowing  what  Part  they  were  over,  till 
they  saw  the  Dome  of  the  Invalids,  which  rectifíed  their 
Ideas.  Probably  while  they  were  employ’d  in  keeping  up 
the  Fire,  the  Machine  might  turn,and  by  that  means  they 
were  desorienté  as  the  French  cali  it. 

There  was  a  vast  Concourse  of  Gentry  in  the  Garden, 
who  had  great  Pleasure  in  seeing  the  Adventures  g o  off 
so  chearfully,  &  applauded  them  by  clapping,  &c.  but 

1  Franklin  is  here  explaining  to  his  correspondent  certain  Ítems  in  the  French  ac- 
count  of  the  balloon  ascensión  which  he  sent  with  this  letter. 
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there  was  at  the  same  time  a  good  deal  of  Anxiety  for 
their  Safety.  Multitudes  in  París  saw  the  Balloon  pass- 
ing ;  but  did  not  know  there  were  Men  with  it,  it  being 
tlien  so  high  that  they  could  not  see  them.  .  .  . 

One  of  these  courageous  Philosophers,  the  Marquis 
d’Arlandes,  did  me  the  Honour  to  cali  upon  me  in  the 
Evening  after  the  Experiment  with  Mr.  Mongolfier  the 
very  ingenious  Inventor.  I  was  happy  to  see  him  safe. 
He  inform’d  me  they  lit  gently  without  the  least  Shock, 
and  the  Balloon  was  very  little  damag’d.  .  .  . 

By  the  emulation  between  the  two  parties  running  high, 
the  improvement  in  the  construction  and  management  of 
the  balloons  has  already  made  a  rapid  progress,  and  one 
cannot  say  how  far  it  may  go.  A  few  months  since  the 
idea  of  witches  riding  thro’  the  air  upon  a  broomstick,  and 
that  of  philosophers  upon  a  bag  of  smoke,  would  have 
appeared  equally  impossible  and  ridiculous. 

These  machines  rnust  always  be  subject  to  be  driven 
by  the  winds.  Perhaps  mechanic  art  may  find  easy  means 
to  give  them  progressive  motion  in  a  calm,  and  to  slant 
them  a  little  in  the  wind.  .  .  . 


Passy,  December  1,  1783. 

.  .  .  The  morning  was  foggy,  but  about  one  o’clock 
the  air  became  tolerably  clear,  to  the  great  satisfaction 
of  the  spectators,  who  were  infinite,  notice  having  been 
given  of  the  intended  experiment  several  days  before  in 
the  papers,  so  that  all  París  was  out,  either  about  the 
Tuileries,  on  the  quays  and  bridges,  in  the  fields,  the 
streets,  at  the  Windows,  or  on  the  tops  of  liouses,  besides 
the  inliabitants  of  all  the  towns  and  villages  of  the  en- 
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virons.  Never  before  was  a  philosophical  experiment  so 
magnificently  attended.  Some  guns  were  fired  to  give 
notice  that  the  departure  of  the  balloon  was  near,  and  a 
small  one  was  discharged,  wbicli  went  to  an  amazing 
height,  there  being  but  little  wind  to  make  it  deviate  from 
its  perpendicular  course,and  at  length  thesight  of  itwas 
lost.  Means  were  used,  I  am  told,  to  prevent  the  great 
balloon’s  rising  so  high  as  might  endanger  its  bursting. 
Several  bags  of  sand  were  taken  on  board  before  the 
cord  that  held  it  down  was  cut,  and  the  whole  weight 
being  then  too  much  to  be  lifted,  such  a  quantity  was 
discharged  as  to  permit  its  rising  slowly.  Thus  it  would 
sooner  arrive  at  that  región  where  it  would  be  in  equilibrio 
with  the  surrounding  air,  and  by  discharging  more  sand 
afterwards,  it  might  go  higher  if  desired.  Between  one 
and  two  o’clock,  all  eyes  were  gratified  with  seeing  it  rise 
majestically  from  among  the  trees,  and  ascend  gradually 
above  the  buildings,  a  most  beautiful  spectacle.  When 
it  was  about  two  hundred  feet  high,  the  brave  adventurers 
held  out  and  waved  a  little  white  pennant,  on  both  sides 
their  car,  to  salute  the  spectators,  who  returned  loud 
claps  of  applause.  The  wind  was  very  little,  so  that  the 
object  though  moving  to  the  northward,  continued  long 
in  view;  and  itwas  a  great  while  before  the  admiring 
people  began  to  disperse.  The  persons  embarked  were 
Mr.  Charles,  professor  of  experimental  philosophy,  and 
a  zealous  promoter  of  that  Science  ;  and  one  of  the  Mes- 
sieurs  Robert,  the  very  ingenious  constructors  of  the 
machine.  When  it  arrived  at  its  height,  wliich  I  suppose 
might  be  three  or  four  hundred  toises,  it  appeared  to 
have  only  horizontal  motion.  I  liad  a  pocket-glass,  with 
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which  I  followed  it,  till  I  lost  sight  first  of  the  men,  and 
then  of  the  car,  and  when  I  last  saw  the  balloon,  it  ap- 
peared  no  bigger  than  a  vvalnut.  I  write  this  at  seven  in 
the  evening.  What  became  of  them  is  not  yet  known 
here.  I  hope  they  descended  by  daylight,  so  as  to  see  and 
avoid  falling  among  trees  or  on  houses,  and  that  the  ex- 
periment  was  completed  without  any  mischievous  acci- 
dent,  which  the  novelty  of  it  and  the  want  of  experience 
might  well  occasion.  I  am  the  more  anxious  for  the 
event,  because  I  am  not  well  informed  of  the  means  pro- 
vided  for  letting  themselves  down,  and  the  loss  of  these 
very  ingenious  men  would  not  only  be  a  discouragement 
to  the  progress  of  the  art,  but  be  a  sensible  loss  to  Science 
and  society. 

I  shall  endose  one  of  the  tickets  of  admission,  on  which 
the  globe  was  represented,  as  originally  intended,  but  is 
altered  by  the  pen  to  show  its  real  state  when  it  went  off. 
When  the  tickets  were  engraved  the  car  was  to  have 
been  hung  to  the  neck  of  the  globe,  as  represented  by  a 
little  drawing  I  have  made  in  the  córner. 

I  suppose  it  may  have  been  an  apprehension  of  danger 
in  straining  too  much  the  balloon  or  tearing  the  silk,  that 
induced  the  constructors  to  throw  a  net  over  it,  fíxed  to 
a  hoop  which  went  round  its  middle,  and  to  hang  the 
car  to  that  hoop. 

Tuesday  morning,  December  2d.  —  I  am  relie  ved  from 
my  anxiety  by  hearing  that  the  adventurers  descended 
well  near  L’Isle  Adam  before  sunset.  This  place  is  near 
seven  leagues  from  París.  Had  the  wind  blown  fresh 
they  might  have  gone  much  fartlier. 


S.  IX.  106, 114, 119. 
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Sketch  of  the  Services  of  B.  Franklin  to  the 
United  States  of  America 

[Written  by  Franklin,  in  December,  1788.  In  a  letter  accompanying  this 
sketch  of  Services,  he  characterizes  them  as  “  extra  Services  I  performed 
that  do  not  appertain  to  the  office  of  Plenipotentiary,  viz. :  as  Judge  of 
Admiralty,  as  Cónsul  before  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Barclay,  as  Banker  in 
examiningand  acceptingthe  multitude  of  Bills  of  exchange,  and  as  Sec- 
retary  for  several  years,  none  being  sent  to  me,  tho’  other  ministers  were 
allowed  such  assistance.”] 

In  England,  he  combated  the  Stamp  Act,  and  his 
writings  in  the  papers  against  it,  with  his  examination 
in  Parliament,  were  thought  to  have  contributed  much 
to  its  repeal. 

He  opposed  the  Duty  Act ;  and,  though  he  could  not 
prevent  its  passing,  he  obtained  of  Mr.  Townshend  an 
omission  of  several  articles,  particularly  salt. 

In  the  subsequent  difference  lie  wrote  and  published 
many  papers,  refuting  the  claim  of  Parliament  to  tax 
the  colonies. 

He  opposed  all  the  oppressive  acts. 

He  had  two  secret  negotiations  with  the  ministers  for 
their  repeal,  of  wliicli  he  has  written  a  narrative.  In  this 
he  offered  payment  for  the  destroyed  tea,  at  his  own 
risk,  in  case  they  were  repealed. 

He  was  joined  with  Messrs.  Bollan  and  Lee  in  all 
the  applications  to  government  for  that  purpose.  Printed 
several  pamphlets  at  his  own  considerable  expense  against 
the  then  measures  of  government,  whereby  he  rendered 
himself  obnoxious,  was  disgraced  before  the  privy  coun- 
cil,  deprived  of  a  place  in  the  postoffice  of  £300  sterling 
a  year,  and  obliged  to  resign  his  agencies,  viz. 
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of  Pennsylvania . £500 

of  Massachusetts . 400 

of  New  Jersey . 100 

of  Georgia . 200 


£1200 

In  the  whole  <£1500  sterling  per  annum. 

Orders  were  sent  to  the  King’s  governors  not  to  sign 
any  warrants  on  the  treasury  for  the  orders  o£  his  sal¬ 
aries  ;  and,  though  he  was  not  actually  dismissed  by  the 
coloides  that  employed  him,  yet,  thinking  the  known 
malice  of  the  court  against  him  rendered  him  less  likely 
than  others  to  manage  their  affairs  to  their  advantage, 
he  judged  it  to  be  his  duty  to  withdraw  from  their  Ser¬ 
vice,  and  leave  it  open  for  less  exceptionable  persons, 
which  saved  them  the  necessity  of  removing  him. 

Returning  to  America,  he  encouraged  the  Revolution. 
Was  appointed  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Safety, 
where  he  projected  the  cheveaux  de  frise  for  securing 
Philadelphia,  then  the  residence  of  Congress. 

Was  sent  by  Congress  to  head-quarters  near  Boston 
with  Messrs.  Harrison  and  Lynch,  in  1775,  to  settle 
some  affairs  with  the  northern  governments  and  General 
Washington. 

In  the  spring  of  1776,  was  sent  to  Cañada  with  Messrs. 
Chase  and  Carroll,  passing  the  Lakes  while  they  were 
not  yet  free  from  ice.  In  Cañada,  was,  with  his  col- 
leagues,  instrumental  in  redressing  sundry  grievances, 
and  thereby  reconciling  the  people  more  to  our  cause. 
He  there  advanced  to  General  Arnold  and  other  ser- 
vants  of  Congress,  then  in  extreme  necessity,  £353  in 
gold,  out  of  his  own  pocket,  on  the  credit  of  Congress, 
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which  was  of  great  Service  at  that  juncture,  in  procuring 
provisions  for  our  army. 

Being  at  the  time  lie  was  ordered  on  this  Service  up- 
wards  of  seventy  years  of  age,  he  suífered  in  his  health 
by  the  hardships  of  this  journey ;  lodging  in  the  woods, 
&c.,  in  so  inclement  a  season  ;  but,  being  recovered,  the 
Congress  in  the  same  year  ordered  liim  to  France.  Be- 
fore  his  departure,  he  pnt  all  the  money  he  could  raise, 
between  three  and  four  thonsand  pounds,  into  their 
liands  ;  which,  demonstrating  his  confidence,  encouraged 
others  to  lend  their  money  in  support  of  the  cause. 

He  made  no  bargain  for  appointments,  but  was  pro- 
mised  by  a  vote,  the  net  salary  of  <£500sterling  perannum, 
his  expense  paid,  and  to  be  assisted  by  a  secretary, 
who  was  to  liave  £1000  per  annum,  to  inelude  all  con- 
tingencies. 

When  the  Pennsylvania  Assembly  sent  him  to  Eng- 
land  in  1764,  on  the  same  salary,  they  allowed  him  one 
year’s  advance  for  his  passage,  and  in  consideration  of 
the  prejudice  to  his  private  affairs  that  must  be  occa- 
sioned  by  his  sudden  departure  and  absence.  He  has 
had  no  such  allowance  from  Congress,  was  badly  accom- 
modated  in  a  miserable  vessel,  improper  for  those  north- 
ern  seas,  (and  which  actually  foundered  in  her  return,) 
was  badly  fed,  so  that  on  his  arrival  he  had  scarce 
strength  to  stand. 

His  Services  to  the  States  as  commissioner,  and  after- 
wards  as  minister  plenipotentiary  are  known  to  Congress, 
as  may  appear  in  his  correspondence.  His  extra  Services 
may  not  be  so  well  known,  and  therefore  may  be  here 
mentioned.  No  secretary  ever  arriving,  the  business 
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was  in  part  before,  and  entirely  wlien  the  otlier  commis- 
sioners  left  him,  executed  by  himself,  with  the  help  of 
liis  grandson,  who  at  first  was  only  allowed  clothes,  board, 
and  lodging,  and  afterwards  a  salary,  never  exceeding 
<£300  a  year,  (except  while  he  served  as  secretary  to  the 
Commissioners  for  peace,)  by  which  difference  in  salary, 
continued  many  years,  the  Congress  saved,  if  they  ac- 
cept  it  £700  sterling  a  year. 

He  served  as  cónsul  entirely  several  years,  till  the 
arrival  of  Mr.  Barclay,  and  even  after,  as  that  gentle- 
man  was  obliged  to  be  much  and  long  absent  in  Hol- 
land,  Flanders,  and  England;  during  which  absence, 
wliat  business  of  the  kind  occurred,  still  carne  to  Mr, 
Franklin. 

He  served,  though  without  any  special  commission  for 
the  purpose,  as  a  judge  of  admiralty  ;  for,  the  Congress 
having  sent  him  a  quantity  of  blank  commissions  for 
privateers,  he  granted  them  to  cruisers  fitted  out  in  the 
ports  of  France,  some  of  them  manned  by  oíd  smugglers, 
who  knew  every  creek  on  the  coast  of  England,  and,  rnn- 
ning  all  round  the  island,  distressed  the  British  coasting 
trade  exceedingly,  and  raised  their  general  insurance. 
One  of  those  privateers  alone,  the  Black  Prince ,  took  in 
the  course  of  a  year  seventy-five  sail!  All  the  papers, 
taken  in  each  prize  brought  in,  were  in  virtue  of  an  order 
of  council  sent  up  to  Mr.  Franklin,  who  was  to  examine 
them,  judge  of  the  legality  of  the  capture,  and  write  to 
the  admiralty  of  the  port,  that  he  found  the  prize  good, 
and  that  the  sale  miglit  be  permitted.  These  papers, 
which  are  very  voluminous,  he  has  to  produce. 

He  served  also  as  merchante  to  make  purchases,  and 
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direct  the  shipping  of  stores  to  a  very  great  valué,  for 
which  he  has  charged  no  commission. 

But  the  part  of  his  Service  which  was  the  most  fatigu- 
ing  and  confiuing,  was  that  of  receiving  and  accepting, 
after  a  due  and  necessary  examination,  the  bilis  of  ex- 
change  drawn  by  Congress  for  interest  money,  to  the 
amount  of  two  millions  and  a  half  of  livres  annually  ; 
multitudes  of  the  bilis  very  small,  each  of  which,  the 
smallest,  gave  as  much  trouble  in  examining,  as  the 
largest.  And  this  careful  examination  was  found  abso- 
lutely  necessary,  from  the  constant  frauds  attempted 
by  presenting  seconds  and  thirds  for  payment  after  the 
firsts  had  been  discharged.  As  these  bilis  were  arriving 
more  or  less  by  every  ship  and  every  post,  they  required 
constant  attendance.  Mr.  Franklin  could  make  no  jour- 
ney  for  exercise,  as  had  been  annually  his  custom,  and 
the  confinement  brought  on  a  malady  that  is  likely  to 
afílict  him  while  he  lives. 

In  short,  though  he  has  always  been  an  active  man, 
he  never  went  through  so  much  business  during  eight 
years,  in  any  part  of  his  life,  as  during  those  of  his  resi- 
dence  in  France  ;  which  however  he  did  not  decline  till 
he  saw  peace  happily  made,  and  found  himself  in  the 
eightieth  year  of  his  age ;  when,  if  ever,  a  man  has 
some  right  to  expect  repose. 


S.  IX.  695. 
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Motion 

FoR  PrATERS  IN  THE  CONVENTION 
(June  28,  1787.) 

Mr.  President, 

The  small  Progress  we  liave  made,  af ter  4  or  5  Weeks’ 
cióse  Attendance  and  continual  Reasonings  witli  each 
other,  our  different  Sentiments  on  almost  every  Question, 
several  of  the  last  producing  as  many  Noes  as  Ayes ,  is, 
methinks,  a  melancholy  Proof  of  the  Imperfection  of  the 
Human  Understanding.  We  indeed  seem  to  feel  our  own 
want  of  political  Wisdom,  since  we  have  been  running 
all  about  in  Search  of  it.  We  have  gone  back  to  ancient 
History  for  Models  of  Government,  and  examin’d  the 
different  Forms  of  those  Republics,  which,  having  been 
originally  form’d  with  the  Seeds  of  their  own  Dissolu- 
tion,  now  no  longer  exist;  and  we  have  view’d  modern 
States  all  round  Europe,  but  find  none  of  their  Consti- 
tutions  suitable  to  our  Circumstances. 

In  this  Situation  of  tliis  Assembly,  groping,  as  it  were, 
in  the  dark  to  find  Political  Truth,  and  scarce  able  to 
distinguish  it  when  presented  to  us,  how  has  it  happened, 
Sir,  that  we  have  not  hitherto  once  thought  of  liumbly 
applying  to  the  Father  of  Lights  to  illuminate  our  Un- 
derstandings  ?  In  the  Beginning  of  the  Contest  with 
Britain,  when  we  were  sensible  of  Danger,  we  liad  daily 
Prayers  in  this  Room  for  the  Divine  Protection.  Our 
Prayers,  Sir,  were  heard ;  —  and  they  were  graciously  an- 
swered.  All  of  us,  who  were  engaged  in  the  Struggle, 
must  have  observed  frequent  Instances  of  a  superintend- 
ing  Providence  in  our  Favour.  To  that  kind  Providence 
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we  owe  this  happy  Opportunity  of  Consulting  in  Peace 
on  the  Means  of  establishing  our  future  national  Felicity. 
And  have  we  now  forgotten  that  powerful  Friend  ?  or  do 
we  imagine  that  we  no  longer  need  its  assistance  ?  I  have 
lived,  Sir,  a  long  time ;  and  the  longer  I  live,  the  more 
convincing  proofs  I  see  of  this  Truth  that  God  governs 
in  tlie  Affairs  of  Men.  And  if  a  Sparrow  cannot  fall  to 
the  Ground  without  his  Notice,  is  it  probable  that  an 
Empire  can  rise  without  his  Aid?  We  have  been  assured, 
Sir,  in  the  Sacred  Writings,  that  “  except  the  Lord  build 
the  House,  they  labour  in  vain  that  build  it.”  I  firmly 
believe  this ;  and  I  also  believe,  that,  without  his  concur- 
ring  Aid,  we  shall  succeed  in  this  political  Building  no 
better  than  the  Builders  of  Babel ;  we  shall  be  divided 
by  our  little,  partial,  local  Interests,  our  Projects  will  be 
confounded,  and  we  ourselves  shall  become  a  Reproach 
and  a  Bye-word  down  to  future  Ages.  And,  what  is 
worse,  Mankind  may  hereafter,  from  this  unfortunate 
Instance,  despair  of  establishing  Government  by  human 
Wisdom,  and  leave  it  to  Chance,  War,  and  Conquest. 

I  therefore  beg  leave  to  move, 

That  henceforth  Prayers,  imploring  the  Assistance  of 
Heaven  and  its  Blessing  on  our  Deliberations,  be  lield  in 
this  Assembly  every  morning  before  we  proceed  to  Busi¬ 
ness  ;  and  that  one  or  more  of  the  Clergy  of  this  city  be 
requested  to  ofíiciate  in  that  Service.1 

S.  IX.  600. 

*  Note  by  Franklin. — “The  convention,  except  three  or  four  persons,  thought 
prayers  unnecessary !  ” 
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Franklin’s  View  of  Death 

[The  sentences  quoted  below  were  written  at  different  times,  on  the  death 
of  some  friend.] 

It  is  the  will  of  God  and  Nature  that  these  mortal 
bodies  be  laid  aside,  when  the  soul  is  to  enter  into  real 
life ;  ’t  is  rather  an  embryo  State,  a  preparation  for  living; 
a  man  is  not  completely  born  till  he  be  dead  ;  why  then 
should  we  grieve  that  a  new  child  is  born  among  the  im- 
mortals,  a  new  member  added  to  their  happy  society  ? 

Our  friend  and  we  are  invited  abroad — on  a  party  of 
pleasure  —  that  is  to  last  forever  —  his  carriage  was  first 
ready,  and  he  is  gone  before  us ;  we  could  not  all  con- 
veniently  start  together,  and  why  should  you  and  I  be 
grieved  at  this,  sinee  we  are  soon  to  follow,  and  know 
where  to  find  him  ? 

Adieu,  B.  F. 

The  Whistle 

[From  a  letter  to  Madame  Brillon,  written  inPassy,  NovemberlO,  1779.) 

When  I  was  a  child  of  seven  years  oíd,  my  friends, 
on  a  holiday,  filled  my  pockets  with  coppers.  I  went 
directly  to  a  shop  where  they  sold  toys  for  cliildren  ; 
and,  being  charmed  with  the  sound  of  a  wliistie ,  that  I 
met  by  the  way  in  the  hands  of  another  boy,  I  volun- 
tarily  oífered  and  gave  all  my  money  for  one.  I  then 
carne  lióme,  and  went  whistling  all  over  the  liouse,  mucli 
pleased  with  my  ivhistle,  but  disturbing  all  the  family. 
My  brothers,  and  sisters,  and  cousins,  understanding  the 
bargain  I  had  made,  told  me  I  had  given  four  times  as 
much  for  it  as  it  was  wortli ;  put  me  in  mind  what  good 
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things  I  might  have  bought  with  the  rest  of  the  money ; 
and  laughed  at  me  so  mucli  for  my  folly,  that  I  cried 
with  vexation  ;  and  the  refleetion  gave  me  more  chagrín 
than  the  whistle  gave  me  pleasure. 

This  however  was  afterwards  of  use  to  me,  the  im- 
pression  continuing  on  my  mind  ;  so  that  often,  when  I 
was  tempted  to  buy  some  unnecessary  thing,  I  said  to 
myself,  Dorít  (/ive  too  much  for  the  whistle;  and  I  saved 
my  money. 

As  I  grew  up,  carne  into  the  world,  and  observed  the 
actions  of  men,  I  thought  I  met  with  many,  very  many, 
who  gave  too  much  for  the  whistle. 

When  I  saw  one  too  ambitious  of  court  favour,  sacri- 
ficing  his  time  in  attendance  on  levees,  his  repose,  his  lib- 
erty,  his  virtue,and  perhaps  his  friends,  to  attain  it,  I  have 
said  to  myself,  This  man  gives  too  much  for  his  whistle. 

When  I  saw  another  fond  of  popularity,  constantly 
employing  himself  in  political  bustles,  neglecting  his 
own  affairs,  and  ruining  tliem  by  that  neglect,  He  pays , 
indeed ,  said  I,  too  much  for  his  whistle. 

If  I  knew  a  miser,  who  gave  up  every  kind  of  com- 
fortable  living,  all  the  pleasure  of  doing  good  to  others, 
all  the  esteem  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  the  joys  of  be- 
nevolent  friendship,  for  the  sake  of  accumulating  wealth, 
Poor  man ,  said  I,  you  pay  too  much  for  your  whistle. 

When  I  met  with  a  man  of  pleasure,  sacrificing  every 
laudable  impro vement  of  the  mind,  or  of  his  fortune,  to 
mere  corporeal  sensations,  and  ruining  his  health  in 
their  pursuit,  Mistaken  man ,  said  I,  you  are  providing 
pain  for  yourself  instead  of  pleasure ;  you  give  too 
much  for  your  whistle. 
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If  I  see  one  fond  of  appearance,  or  fine  clothes,  fine 
houses,  fine  furniture,  fine  equipages,  all  above  bis  for¬ 
tune,  for  which  he  contracts  debts,  and  ends  bis  career 
in  a  prison,  Alas  !  say  I,  he  has  paid  dear ,  very  dear , 
for  his  whistle. 

When  I  see  a  beautiful,  sweet-tempered  girl  married 
to  an  ill-natured  brute  of  a  husband,  What  a  pity ,  say 
I,  that  she  should  pay  so  much  for  a  whistle  ! 

In  sbort,  I  conceive  that  great  part  of  the  miseries  of 
raankind  are  brought  upon  them  by  the  false  estimates 
they  have  made  of  the  valué  of  things,  and  by  their 
giving  too  much  for  their  whistles. 

Yet  I  ought  to  have  charity  for  these  unhappy  people, 
when  I  consider,  that,  with  all  this  wisdom  of  which  I 
am  boasting,  there  are  certain  things  in  this  world  so 
tempting,  for  example,  the  apples  of  King  John,  which 
happily  are  not  to  be  bought ;  for  if  they  were  put  to 
sale  by  auction,  I  might  very  easily  be  led  to  ruin  my- 
self  in  the  purchase,  and  find  that  I  had  once  more 
given  too  much  for  the  whistle . 

S.  VII.  414. 


The  Lion  and  the  Dogs 

[The  fable  was  probably  written  soon  after  the  signing  of  the  treaty  of 
peace  and  refers  to  the  claims  of  royalists  who  had  lived  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  colonies.] 

Lion,  king  of  a  certain  forest,  had  among  his  subjects 
a  body  of  faithful  dogs,  in  principie  and  affection  strongly 
attached  to  his  person  and  government,  but  through 
whose  assistance  he  had  extended  his  dominions,  and 
had  become  the  terror  of  his  enemies. 
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Lion,  however,  influenced  by  evil  counsellors,  took  an 
aversión  to  the  dogs,  condemned  them  unheard,  and 
ordered  his  tigers,  leopards,  and  panthers  to  attack  and 
destroy  them. 

The  dogs  petitioned  humbly,  but  their  petitions  were 
rejected  haughtily ;  and  they  were  forced  to  defend  them- 
selves,  which  they  did  with  bravery. 

A  few  among  them,  of  a  mongrel  race,  derived  from 
a  mixture  with  wolves  and  foxes,  corrupted  by  royal 
promises  of  great  rewards,  deserted  the  honest  dogs  and 
joined  their  enemies. 

The  dogs  were  finally  victorious :  a  treaty  of  peace  was 
made,  in  which  Lion  acknowledged  them  to  be  free,  and 
disclaimed  all  future  authority  over  them. 

The  mongrels  not  being  permitted  to  return  among 
them,  claimed  of  the  royalists  the  reward  that  had  been 
promised. 

A  council  of  the  beasts  was  held  to  consider  their 
demand. 

The  wolves  and  the  foxes  agreed  unanimously  that 
the  demand  was  just,  that  royal  promises  ought  to  be 
kept,  and  that  every  loyal  subject  should  con  tribute 
freely  to  enable  his  majesty  to  fulfil  them. 

The  horse  alone,  with  a  boldness  and  freedom  that 
became  the  nobleness  of  his  nature,  delivered  a  contrary 
opinión. 

“  The  King,”  said  he,  “  has  been  misled,  by  bad  min- 
isters,  to  war  unjustly  upon  his  faithful  subjects.  Royal 
promises,  when  made  to  encourage  us  to  act  for  the 
public  good,  should  indeed  be  honourably  acquitted; 
but  if  to  encourage  us  to  betray  and  destroy  each  other, 
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they  are  wicked  and  void  from  the  beginning.  The  ad- 
visers  of  such  promises,  and  those  who  murdered  in 
consequence  of  them,  instead  of  being  recompensed, 
should  be  severely  punished.  Consider  how  greatly  our 
common  strength  is  already  diminished  by  our  loss  of  the 
dogs.  If  you  enable  the  King  to  reward  those  fratri- 
cides,  you  will  establish  a  precedent  that  may  justify  a 
future  tyrant  to  make  like  promises;  and  everyexample 
of  such  an  unnatural  brute  rewarded  will  give  them  ad¬ 
di  tional  weight.  Horses  and  bulls,  as  well  as  dogs,  may 
thus  be  divided  against  their  own  kind,  and  civil  wars 
produced  at  pleasure,  till  we  are  so  weakened  that  neither 
liberty  ñor  safety  is  any  longer  to  be  found  in  the  forest, 
and  nothing  remains  but  abject  submission  to  the  will  of 
a  despot,  who  may  devour  us  as  he  pleases.” 

The  council  had  sense  enough  to  resol  ve  —  that  the 
demand  be  rejected. 

S.  VIII.  650. 


A  Parable  on  Brotherlt  Love 

1.  In  those  days  there  was  no  worker  of  iron  in  all  the 
land.  And  the  merchants  of  Midian  passed  by  with  their 
camels,  bearing  spices,  and  myrrh,  and  balm,  and  wares 
of  iron. 

2.  And  Reuben  bought  an  axe  of  the  Ishmaelite  mer¬ 
chants,  which  he  prized  highly,  for  there  was  none  in  his 
father’s  house. 

3.  And  Simeón  said  unto  Reuben  his  brother,  “  Lend 
me,  I  pray  thee,  thine  axe.”  But  he  refused,  and  wouid 
not. 
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4.  And  Levi  also  said  unto  him,  “  My  brother,  lend 
me,  I  pray  thee,  thine  axe ;  ”  and  he  refused  him  also. 

5.  Then  carne  Judah  unto  Reuben,  and  entreated  him, 
saying,  “  Lo,  thou  lovest  me,  and  I  have  always  loved 
thee ;  do  not  refuse  me  the  use  of  thine  axe.” 

6.  But  Reuben  turned  frorn  him,  and  refused  him 
likewise. 

7.  Now  it  carne  to  pass,  that  Reuben  hewed  timber  on 
the  bank  of  the  river,  and  his  axe  fell  therein,  and  he 
could  by  no  means  find  it. 

8.  But  Simeón,  Levi,  and  Judah  had  sent  a  messen- 
ger  after  the  Ishmaelites  with  money,  and  had  bought 
for  themselves  each  an  axe. 

9.  Then  carne  Reuben  unto  Simeón,  and  said,  “  Lo,  I 
have  lost  mine  axe,  and  my  work  is  unfinished ;  lend  me 
thine,  I  pray  thee.” 

10.  And  Simeón  answered  him,  saying,  “  Thou  wouldest 
not  lend  me  thine  axe,  therefore  will  I  not  lend  thee  mine.” 

11.  Then  went  he  unto  Levi,  and  said  unto  him,  “  My 
brother,  thou  knowest  my  loss  and  my  necessity;  lend 
me,  I  pray  thee,  thine  axe.” 

12.  And  Levi  reproaclied  him,  saying,  “  Thou  wouldest 
not  lend  me  thine  axe  when  I  desired  it,  but  1  will  be 
better  than  thou,  and  will  lend  thee  mine.” 

13.  And  Reuben  was  grieved  at  the  rebuke  of  Levi 
and  being  ashamed,  turned  from  him,  and  took  not  the 
axe,  but  sought  his  brother  Judah. 

14.  And  as  he  drew  near,  Judah  beheld  his  countenance 
as  it  were  covered  with  grief  and  shame ;  and  he  prevented 
him,  saying,  “  My  brother,  I  know  thy  loss ;  but  why 
should  it  trouble  thee  ?  Lo,  have  I  not  an  axe  that  will 
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serve  both  thee  and  me  ?  Take  it,  I  pray  thee,  and  use 
it  as  thine  own.” 

15.  And  Reuben  fell  on  his  neck,  and  kissed  him,  with 
tears,  saying,  “  Thy  kindness  is  great,  but  thy  goodness 
in  forgiving  me  is  greater.  Thou  art  indeed  my  brother, 
and  whilst  I  live,  will  I  surely  love  thee.” 

16.  And  Judah  said,  “Let  us  also  love  our  other 
brethren;  behold,  are  we  not  all  of  one  blood?” 

17.  And  Joseph  saw  these  things,  and  reported  them 
to  bis  father  Jacob. 

18.  And  Jacob  said,  “Reuben  did  wrong,  but  he  re- 
pented.  Simeón  also  did  wrong;  and  Levi  was  not 
altogether  blameless. 

19.  “  But  the  heart  of  Judah  is  princely.  Judah  hath 
the  soul  of  a  king.  His  father’s  children  shall  bow  down 
beíore  him,  and  he  shall  rule  over  his  brethren.” 

S.  VI.  256. 

A  Petition  of  the  Left  Hand 

TO  THOSE  WHO  HAVE  THE  SUPERINTENDENCY  OF  EDUCATION 

I  address  myself  to  all  the  friends  of  youth,  and  con¬ 
jure  them  to  direct  their  compassionate  regards  to  my 
unhappy  fate,  in  order  to  remove  the  prejudices  of  wliich 
I  am  the  victim.  There  are  twin  sisters  of  us ;  and  the 
two  eyes  of  man  do  not  more  resemble,  ñor  are  capable 
of  being  upon  better  terms  with  each  other,  than  my  sister 
and  myself,  were  it  not  for  the  partiality  of  our  parents, 
who  make  the  most  injurious  distinctions  between  us. 
From  my  infancy,  1  have  been  led  to  consider  my  sister  as 
a  being  of  a  more  elevated  rank.  I  was  suffered  to  grow 
up  without  the  least  instruction,  while  notliing  was  spared 
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in  her  education.  She  had  masters  to  teach  her  writing, 
drawing,  music,  and  other  accomplishments ;  but  if  by 
chance  I  touched  a  pencil,  a  pen,  or  a  needle,  I  was  bit- 
terly  rebuked  ;  and  more  than  once  I  have  been  beaten 
for  being  awkward,  and  wanting  a  graceful  manner.  It 
is  true,  iny  sister  associated  me  with  her  upon  some  occa- 
sions ;  but  she  alvvays  made  a  point  of  taking  the  lead, 
calling  upon  me  only  from  necessity,  or  to  figure  by  her 
side. 

But  conceive  not,  Sirs,  that  my  complaints  are  insti- 
gated  merely  by  vanity.  No  i  my  uneasiness  is  occasioned 
by  an  object  much  more  serious.  It  is  the  practice  in 
our  family,  that  the  wliole  business  of  providing  for  its 
subsistence  falls  upon  my  sister  and  myself.  If  any 
indisposition  should  attack  my  sister,  —  and  I  mention 
it  in  confidence  upon  this  occasion,  that  she  is  subject  to 
the  gout,  the  rheumatism,  and  cramp,  without  making 
inention  of  other  accidents, —  what  would  be  the  fate  of 
our  poor  family?  Must  not  the  regret  of  our  parents  be 
excessive,  at  having  placed  so  great  a  diíference  between 
sisters  who  are  so  perfectly  equal  ?  Alas !  we  must  perish 
from  distress ;  for  it  would  not  be  in  my  power  even  to 
scrawl  a  suppliant  petition  for  relief,  having  been  obliged 
to  employ  the  hand  of  another  in  transcribing  the  request 
which  I  now  have  the  honour  to  prefer  to  you. 

Condescend,  Sirs,  to  make  my  parents  sensible  of  the 
injustice  of  an  exclusive  tenderness,  and  of  the  necessity 
of  distribu  ti  ng  their  care  and  affection  among  all  their 
children  equally.  I  am,  with  a  profound  respect,  Sirs, 
your  obedient  servant,  The  Left  Hand. 


S.  X.  125. 


Franklin  Signing  the  Treaty  of  Peace  in  1783 
After  a  tablet  on  the  pedestal  oí  the  statue  by  Greenough 


PREGUNTAS  SOBRE  EL  TEXTO  E  INDI¬ 
CACIONES  PARA  EJERCICIOS  POR 
ESCRITO 

I.  Franklin,  aprendiz  de  impresor 
( Véanse  las  páginas  1-27.) 

1.  ¿Para  quién  comenzó  Franklin  a  escribir  sus  memorias? 

2.  ¿Por  qué  razones  deseaba  dejar  un  relato  de  su  vida  a  sus 
descendientes? 

3.  ¿Qué  objetos  se  propuso  al  escribir  la  historia  de  su 
vida? 

4.  Hágase,  con  la  base  de  la  Autobiografía,  un  cuadro  sinóp¬ 
tico  del  árbol  genealógico  de  la  familia  de  Franklin,  mos¬ 
trando  a  los  descendientes  e  incluyendo  a  Benjamín  y  a  sus 
hermanos  y  hermanas,  según  se  han  nombrado. 

5.  ¿Cuáles  eran  las  ocupaciones  de  los  Franklin  en  Ingla¬ 
terra?  ( Véase  nota,  p.  355.) 

6.  ¿Por  qué  el  padre  de  Franklin  cambió  de  ocupación  des¬ 
pués  de  su  llegada  a  Boston? 

7.  Elíjanse  en  el  relato  de  Franklin  las  cualidades  que  éste 
admiraba  más  en  su  padre. 

8.  ¿Por  qué  hábitos  se  juzgaba  Benjamín  más  reconocido  a 
la  influencia  y  educación  de  su  padre? 

9.  ¿Cuántas  ocupaciones  fueron  consideradas  por  los  padres 
de  Franklin  como  más  apropiadas  a  Benjamín? 

10.  ¿A  qué  ocupaciones  se  dedicaban  los  hermanos  de  Ben¬ 
jamín,  ya  casados? 

11.  ¿Cómo  llegó  el  padre  de  Benjamín  a  decidir  que  éste 
fuera  impresor? 
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12.  *Fórmese  una  lista  de  los  libros  que  Benjamín  leyó,  tal 
cual  él  los  ha  enumerado,  hasta  la  época  en  que  emprendió  la 
fuga;  al  lado  de  cada  título,  anótese  la  edad  a  que  Franklin  lo 
leyó.  ¿Son  leídos  todavía  algunos  de  esos  libros?  ¿Ha  leído 
el  alumno  alguno  de  ellos  o  alguno  de  la  misma  índole  en 
español?  En  caso  afirmativo  ¿por  qué  lo  leyó?  ¿Le  agradó 
la  lectura?  ¿Cómo  se  proporcionó  Benjamín  sus  libros? 
¿Por  qué  los  leyó?  ¿Cómo  halló  tiempo  para  leer?  ¿Qué 
clase  de  luces  tuvo  que  emplear  para  leer  por  la  noche? 

13.  ¿Cuándo  comenzó  a  escribir  Benjamín?  ¿Qué  edad 
tenía  cuando  empezó  a  componer  baladas?  ¿Cómo  renunció 
a  escribir  poesías?  ¿Le  había  servido  la  práctica?  Dense 
las  razones  del  modo  de  pensar  del  lector.  Háganse  observar 
las  respectivas  dificultades  que  ofrece  el  escribir  en  verso  y 
en  prosa,  y,  por  lo  que  se  conoce  de  la  Autobiografía ,  diríjanse 
las  siguientes  preguntas:  Aprendiendo  a  escribir  prosa,  ¿de  qué 
modo  se  enseñó  Franklin  a  expresar  sus  ideas  correctamente 
y  a  colocar  en  orden  sus  pensamientos?  ¿Qué  libros  estudió 
para  aprender  la  manera  de  pensar  con  claridad?  Cuando 
Franklin  comprendió  que  sus  composiciones  tenían  defectos 
de  forma  y  carecían  de  elegancia,  ¿cómo  procedió  para  conse¬ 
guir  mejorar  de  estilo?1 

*  He  aquí  el  consejo,  respecto  a  lecturas,  dado  más  tarde  a  un 
juvenil  amigo  por  el  mismo  Franklin;  sin  duda  éste  lo  aprendió  por 
propia  experiencia:  «Te  aconsejaría  que  leyeses  con  la  pluma  en  la 
mano,  y  anotases  en  un  cuaderno  breves  indicaciones  de  lo  que  te 
parezca  curioso,  o  que  pueda  ser  útil;  porque  ésta  será  la  mejor  manera 
de  grabar  esos  datos  en  tu  memoria,  donde  estarán  dispuestos  ya 
para  la  práctica  de  alguna  ocasión  futura,  si  son  materias  de  utilidad, 
o  ai  menos  para  adornar  y  mejorar  tu  conversación  si  son  puntos 
curiosos.  Como  muchos  de  los  términos  científicos  no  se  encuentran  en 
la  lectura  común  y  pueden  por  lo  tanto  resultarte  desconocidos,  creo  que 
te  sería  provechoso  tener  a  mano  un  buen  diccionario  para  consultarlo, 
al  tropezar  con  una  palabra  cuyo  preciso  significado  no  comprendieses. » 

1  Los  libros  bien  escritos  son  los  que  han  enseñado  a  muchos  a  es¬ 
cribir  correctamente.  Con  frecuencia  la  primera  muestra  de  aptitudes 
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14.  Búsquense  todas  las  razones  que  puedan  discurrirse  para 
contestar  cabalmente  cada  una  de  las  preguntas  a  continuación: 
¿Resulta  más  beneficioso  para  el  individuo  expresar  sus  pro¬ 
pias  apreciaciones  y  explicar  los  hechos  en  que  las  fundamenta, 
que  escuchar  las  apreciaciones  de  los  demás?  ¿Resulta  más 
beneficioso  para  el  individuo  adquirir  juicios  de  otros,  que 
suministrarlos  a  los  demás?  ¿Se  perfecciona  más  la  inteli¬ 
gencia  exponiendo  opiniones  ajenas  o  defendiendo  las  propias? 
¿Cuál  de  los  dos  métodos  eligió  Franklin  como  más  provechoso 
para  sí  mismo?  ¿Por  qué?  ¿Cuál  era  a  juicio  de  Franklin  el 
verdadero  objeto  que  debe  tenerse  en  cuenta  en  la  conversa¬ 
ción  o  en  la  discusión  amistosa?  ¿Está  el  lector  conforme? 

15.  ¿Cuál  era  la  verdadera  causa  de  las  desavenencias  entre 
Benjamín  Franklin  y  su  hermano  Jaime? 

16.  ¿Cómo  redundó  en  beneficio  de  Benjamín  la  falta  de 
armonía  con  Jaime? 

II.  La  fuga  del  aprendiz 
( Véanse  las  páginas  28-54.) 

1.  ¿Permanecería  un  niño  en  la  situación  actual  de  Fran¬ 
klin,  en  el  taller  de  su  hermano,  hasta  el  fin  de  su  contrato  de 
aprendizaje?  ¿Cuáles  serían  los  argumentos  en  favor  de  que¬ 
de  escritor  se  manifiesta  en  la  afición  del  niño  a  la  lectura,  donde 
aprende,  sin  darse  cuenta  de  ello,  el  arte  de  la  composición.  Antes  de 
cumplir  los  diez  y  seis  años,  Franklin  había  elegido,  para  aprender  de 
ellos,  tres  de  los  mejores  maestros  de  composición  en  la  literatura 
inglesa,  a  saber:  Bunyan,  en  Pilgrim's  Progress  ( Viaje  del  Peregrino ); 
Defoe,  en  Robinson  Crusoe  y  en  Essay  on  Projects  ( Ensayo  sobre  Pro¬ 
yectos),  y  Addison,  autor  de  la  mayor  parte  de  los  números  del  famoso 
periódico  inglés  The  Spectator  (El  Espectador).  Un  centenar  de  años 
después,  Wáshington  Irving  también  quiso  aprender  a  escribir  buena 
prosa,  pero  no  encontró  maestro  alguno  que  le  enseñase,  hasta  que  dió 
con  las  colecciones  de  El  Espectador.  De  éstos,  y  de  otros  trabajos 
análogos,  el  autor  de  The  Alhambra,  Conquest  of  Granada,  Legends  of 
the  Conquest  of  Spain,  etc.,  formó  el  agradable  estilo  que  tanto  nos 
deleita. 
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darse  en  él?  ¿Qné  razones  justificarían  su  marcha?  ¿Qué 
opina  el  lector:  Que  Benjamín  resolvió  sobre  este  punto  ani¬ 
mado  por  el  egoísmo,  por  la  inclinación,  por  la  conciencia  o 
por  el  juicio?1 

2.  Escríbase  una  corta  composición  en  inglés,  sobre  el  tema, 
To  Run  Away,  or  to  Stay.  Imaginémonos  en  el  lugar  de  Fran- 
klin,  intentando  decidir  si  marcharnos  o  no.  Úsese  la  primera 
persona  al  pensar  y  al  escribir,  colocándonos  en  lo  posible, 
en  la  situación  exacta  del  interesado,  quién  se  sentirá  muy 
lleno  de  dudas;  quién  se  determinará  a  exponer  por  escrito 
todas  las  razones  con  que  cuenta  para  emprender  la  marcha, 
y  luego  todas  las  razones  con  que  cuenta  para  no  emprenderla, 
con  objeto  de  resolver,  comparando  unas  y  otras.  Escríbanse 
esas  razones,  con  una  breve  introducción  contando  cómo  se 
ha  ocurrido  este  plan.  Hay  que  tener  presentes  a  los  padres, 
a  los  hermanos  varones  y  hembras  (que  para  el  caso  son  los  de 
Franklin),  a  los  amigos,  y  otras  muchas  cosas,  aparte  de  los 
motivos  principales  con  respecto  al  porvenir  y  a  las  inclinaciones 
personales.  Dígase  finalmente,  según  resulte  de  lo  escrito, 
qué  aspecto  del  asunto  presenta  mayor  fuerza  de  razón,  qué 
se  decide  y  por  qué.  Esta  manera  de  resolver  los  asuntos 
dudosos  fué  designada  por  Franklin,  andando  el  tiempo,  con 
el  nombre  de  Algebra  Prudencial.  Frecuentemente  aconsejó 
a  sus  amigos  que  la  practicaran  en  casos  de  duda. 

3.  ¿De  cuántas  maneras,  en  el  viaje  de  Boston  a  Filadelfia, 
mostró  Franklin  su  disposición  y  sus  cualidades? 

4.  ¿A  cuál  de  éstas  debió  su  primer  empleo? 

5.  Recordando  que  Franklin  era  un  muchacho  ya  de  diez  y 
siete  años,  exprese  el  lector  su  opinión  acerca  de  la  conducta 
de  Franklin  en  las  siguientes  materias,  señalando  los  actos 
en  que  demostró  cordura  y  aquellos  en  que  pecó  por  negligencia, 
vanidad  o  insensatez :  —  Elección  de  amigos,  manera  de  vivir, 

1  En  cuanto  a  la  opinión  de  Franklin  mismo,  cuando  tuvo  más 
edad,  acerca  de  este  acto,  véase  la  Autobiografía ,  p.  163. 
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economía,  la  reserva  en  que  guardaba  sus  planes,  ahorro  de 
tiempo,  formación  de  planes  personales. 

6.  ¿A  qué  debió  Franklin  la  visita  del  Gobernador? 

7.  ¿Cuáles  fueron,  para  Franklin,  los  resultados  de  esta 
visita? 

8.  ¿Cuánto  tiempo  había  estado  Franklin  ausente  de  Boston 
cuando  regresó  a  la  ciudad? 

9.  ¿Cuál  era  la  razón  que  tenía  su  padre  para  prohibirle  que 
se  dedicara  al  comercio? 

10.  Expliqúense  las  dificultades  en  que  se  vió  Franklin  por 
su  amistad  con  Collins. 

11.  Propóngase  un  plan  para  el  mejor  arreglo  de  este  asunto; 
plan  por  el  cual  pudiera  Franklin  evitar  ofensa  para  su  propia 
reputación,  a  causa  de  presentar  a  Collins  como  amigo  suyo.  — 
Resultarán  sin  duda  distintos  planes;  déjese  que  cada  alumno 
critique  el  plan  de  otro,  mostrando  si  al  ajustarse  a  esa  norma 
Franklin  procedería  como  un  buen  amigo  y  cumpliría  las  obli¬ 
gaciones  que  pesaban  sobre  él. 

12.  ¿Cómo  llegó  Franklin  a  cometer  el  segundo  error  ( erra - 
tum )  grave? 

13.  Hágase  un  corto  sumario  de  los  proyectos  de  Franklin 
cuando  partió  para  Inglaterra:  Perspectivas  de  negocios, 
amigos  que  probablemente  habían  de  ayudarle.  Compárese 
a  Franklin  en  cuanto  a  carácter,  costumbres  y  reputación, 
con  él  mismo  cuando  salió  de  Boston;  muéstrese  si  había  salido 
moralmente  ganando  o  perdiendo.  ¿Qué  había  hecho,  si  es 
que  había  hecho  algo,  por  su  propio  mejoramiento,  durante 
el  tiempo  que  pasó  en  Filadelfia?  ¿Había  revelado  alguna  dis¬ 
posición  para  ser  útil  a  los  demás?  ¿Había  manifestado  de  al¬ 
gún  modo  confianza  en  sí  mismo  fatuidad?  ¿Qué  había 
influido  principalmente  en  Franklin  desde  que  abandonó  su 
casa?  ¿De  qué  modo  había  influido  Franklin  sobre  los 
demás? 
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III.  El  aprendiz  en  Londres 
( Véanse  las  'páginas  55-72.) 

1.  Dense  todas  las  razones  que  indujeron  a  Franklin  a 
confiar  en  las  promesas  hechas  por  el  Gobernador  Keith. 

2.  ¿Debía  él  censurarse  a  sí  propio  por  haber  sido  engañado? 

3.  Expónganse  tan  ampliamente  como  se  pueda  las  difi¬ 
cultades  en  que  se  halló  Franklin  cuando  se  enteró  de  la 
perfidia  del  Gobernador. 

4.  ¿En  qué  sentido  contribuyeron  esas  dificultades  a  que 
obtuviese  dos  buenos  amigos?  ¿Por  qué  fué  de  importancia 
para  Franklin  esa  amistad? 

5.  Franklin  llama  a  la  impresión  de  su  folleto  otro  error; 
pero  no  da  la  razón.  ¿Podría  colegirse  por  qué  no  debía  haberlo 
impreso? 

En  la  página  107  vuelve  a  mencionar  ese  folleto  y  expone  el 
juicio  que,  cuando  fué  mayor,  formó  respecto  a  él;  ¿podían 
estas  razones  haber  influido  sobre  Franklin  cuando  era 
niño? 

6.  ¿Por  qué  fué  Franklin  a  la  imprenta  de  Watts?  Refié¬ 
ranse  las  costumbres  de  la  casa.  ¿Con  qué  dificultades  tropezó 
Franklin  por  ser  Americano ?  (Anótense  su  apodo  y  la  clase 
de  chanzas  que  sufrió.)  ¿Cómo  adquirió  por  fin  ascendiente 
sobre  sus  compañeros? 

7.  ¿Cuántos  caminos  para  emprender  negocios  se  le  pre¬ 
sentaban  a  Franklin  en  Londres?  Dense  las  razones  en  pro 
y  en  contra  de  la  aceptación  de  la  oferta  de  Wygate. 

8.  ¿Cuáles  eran  las  verdaderas  razones  de  Franklin  para 
aceptar  la  oferta  de  Denham? 

9.  ¿Fué  ésta  una  decisión  juiciosa,  precisamente  después 
de  completar  su  preparación  para  el  negocio  de  imprenta? 

19.  Dése  el  propio  sumario  que  hizo  Franklin  de  lo  que 
había  ganado  durante  su  estancia  en  Londres.  ¿En  qué 
errores  creyó  haber  incurrido?  ¿Se  puede  ver  en  esa  estancia 
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en  Londres  alguna  ventaja  para  Franklin  que  él  no  haya 
consignado?  ¿Se  encuentra,  en  su  plan  de  vida  o  conducta, 
algún  error  que  él  no  haya  mencionado?  Señálense,  por  orden 
de  importancia,  tres  de  las  mayores  oportunidades  que  se  le 
presentaron  a  Franklin  mientras  estuvo  en  Londres. 

11.  ¿Se  encontraba  Franklin  en  mejor  situación  para  em¬ 
pezar  la  vida  a  su  regreso  a  Filadelfia,  que  cuando  salió  de 
allí?1 

12.  ¿Cuál  de  las  ocupaciones  propuestas  en  cualquier 
época,  para  Franklin,  parece  mejor,  comprobándolo  con  las 
siguientes  preguntas?  ¿Podía,  desde  el  principio,  haberse  ga¬ 
nado  la  vida  con  tal  ocupación?  ¿Qué  perspectiva  de  mejora 
y  de  seguridad  le  ofrecía  la  ocupación?  ¿Qué  género  de  vida 
habría  sido  probablemente  el  de  Franklin,  si  hubiese  elegido 
esa  ocupación? 2 

13.  Imaginándose  ser  uno  de  los  obreros  de  Watts,  escríbase, 
desde  Filadelfia,  una  descripción  del  nuevo  jornalero  impresor. 

14.  Para  cada  uno  de  los  siguientes  nombres,  mencionados 
por  Franklin  en  relación  con  su  vida  en  Londres,  consúltense 
enciclopedias  y  el  Diccionario  Biográfico;  hágase  luego,  ver¬ 
balmente  o  por  escrito,  un  breve  relato  en  inglés  de  la  vida  del 
hombre,  señalando  especialmente  su  residencia,  reputación 
en  aquella  época,  y  la  razón  personal  que  Franklin  tuvo  para 
interesarse  por  él,  o  sus  medios  de  conocer  al  hombre. 

Dr.  Mande ville.  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 

1  En  esta  discusión  señálense  todas  las  ventajas  obtenidas  de  su 
viaje  a  Londres.  Asimismo,  recuérdese  que  el  experimento  le  costó 
diez  y  ocho  meses  de  tiempo,  los  cuales  pudo  haber  utilizado  en  bene¬ 
ficio  propio,  en  Filadelfia. 

2  Fórmese  una  lista  de  las  ocupaciones  y  póngase  debajo  de  cada 
una  la  opinión  que  le  merezca. 
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IV.  Extractos  del  diario  de  Franklin,  de  un  viaje  de 
Londres  a  Filadelfia,  1726. 

(Véanse  las  páginas  73-97.) 

1.  ¿Cuánto  tiempo  duró  este  viaje  marítimo,  desde  el 
momento  del  embarque  hasta  el  día  de  llegada  a  Filadelfia? 

2.  ¿Cuántos  días  de  este  viaje  se  invirtieron  en  atravesar 
el  Canal  de  la  Mancha  y  salir  a  mar  libre? 

3.  Escríbase,  basado  en  este  Diario,  un  corto  relato  en  inglés 
acerca  de  los  viajes  marítimos  en  la  primera  parte  del  siglo 
XVIII,  utilizando,  como  medio  de  comparación,  las  actuales 
condiciones  de  viaje  en  el  océano,  e  incluyendo  en  el  breve 
estudio  todo  pormenor  que  difiera  de  la  experiencia  que  uno 
tendría  al  cruzar  ahora  el  mar.1 

4.  Este  Diario  fué  escrito  por  Franklin  únicamente  para 
satisfacción  personal  y  para  recuerdo,  cuando  no  contaba 
más  que  veinte  años  de  edad.  Como  es  natural,  aun  no  poseía 
el  mérito  de  escribir  que  alcanzó  más  adelante  con  los  años. 
Examínese  el  Diario  para  hallar  algunas  sentencias  poco 
castizas  o  atractivas,  y  trátese  de  mejorarlas. 

5.  Las  reglas  de  ortografía  y  de  puntuación  inglesa  han 
cambiado  muchísimo  desde  1726.  Sin  duda  alguna  para  su 
época  es  ortográficamente  correcto  el  Diario  de  Franklin,  ya 
que  éste  precisamente  acababa  de  salir  de  trabajar  en  una  de 
las  mejores  imprentas  de  Londres.  Márquese  en  este  Diario 
todo  lo  que  debiera  cambiarse  para  modernizarlo. 

6.  Hállense  todos  los  ejemplos  dados  en  el  Diario  que 
muestran  atenta  observación  de  lugares,  causas  naturales,  per¬ 
sonas  y  costumbres. 

1  Cerca  de  un  centenar  de  años  después,  Wáshington  Irving,  otro 
juvenil  escritor  norteamericano,  hizo  la  travesía  de  Nueva  York  a 
Liverpool.  Al  parecer  poco  cambio  se  había  efectuado  en  el  transcurso 
del  siglo,  puesto  que  Irving  experimentó  las  mismas  molestias  que 
Franklin  en  las  largas  semanas  de  aquel  viaje. 
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7.  ¿Qué  se  halla  en  este  Diario  como  prueba  de  que  Franklin, 
en  esa  época,  estaba  deseoso  de  hacer  experimentos,  de  aprender 
hechos  nuevos,  o  de  encontrar  explicación  para  cosas  que  no  en¬ 
tendía? 

8.  ¿Se  halla  en  el  Diario  algún  dato  que  parezca  realmente 
nuevo? 

9.  Búsquense  en  este  Diario  todas  las  descripciones  de 
personas.  ¿En  qué  sobresale  más  Franklin:  en  las  descrip¬ 
ciones  del  aspecto  personal  o  en  las  de  aptitudes  y  carácter? 

10.  ¿Cuál  es  la  mejor  descripción  de  un  lugar  que  hizo 
Franklin,  en  cuanto  a  la  composición? 

11.  Basada  completamente  en  este  Diario,  hágase  por  es¬ 
crito  en  inglés  una  descripción  de  Franklin  a  la  edad  de 
veinte  años,  sobre  todo  de  sus  aptitudes,  inteligencia  y  carácter. 

12.  Escríbase  una  breve  reseña  en  inglés  indicando  los  cam¬ 
bios  de  humor  y  de  ánimo  que  se  produjeron  entre  los  pasa¬ 
jeros  como  resultado  del  confinamiento,  del  tedio  y  de  la 
dilación  del  viaje. 

V.  Franklin,  jefe  de  imprenta 
{Véanselas  páginas  98-124.) 

1.  ¿Qué  cambios  que  afectasen  la  vida  de  Franklin  habían 
ocurrido  durante  su  ausencia  de  Filadelfia? 

2.  ¿Cómo  volvió  Franklin  a  ser  impresor? 

3.  ¿Obró  Franklin  juiciosamente  accediendo,  después  de  lo 
que  había  averiguado,  al  proyecto  de  Keimer? 1 

4.  En  su  descripción  de  los  hombres  del  establecimiento  de 
Keimer,  ¿qué  le  hace  a  Franklin  mostrarse  a  sí  mismo  indirec¬ 
tamente?  ¿Qué  se  infiere  acerca  de  los  obreros  jóvenes  de 
Filadelfia  en  lo  referente  a  (1)  nacionalidad,  (2)  educación, 
(3)  costumbres,  (4)  carácter?  Disponiendo  de  completa  li- 

1  Al  discutir  el  pro  y  el  contra  de  este  asunto,  pregúntese  qué  otra 
cosa  podía  haber  hecho  el  interesado. 
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bertad  para  elegir  ¿cuál  de  ellos  sería  mejor  como  amigo? 
¿A  cuál  escogeríamos  como  socio? 

5.  Hágase,  verbalmente  o  por  escrito,  bajo  los  encabeza¬ 
mientos  siguientes,  un  relato  en  inglés  del  género  de  vida  de 
Franklin  en  esta  época,  y  de  las  razones  en  pro  y  en  contra 
de  cada  caso : 

a.  Asuntos  rutinarios;  carácter  como  impresor,  etc. 

b.  Manera  de  vivir,  amigos,  recreos,  etc. 

c.  Intereses  especiales,  y  proyectos. 

d.  Manera  de  invertir  el  tiempo  fuera  de  las  horas  dedica¬ 
das  al  trabajo. 

e.  Causa  de  su  despedida  de  Keimer. 

/.  Nuevos  planes  de  Franklin  y  la  compañía  mercantil  que 
formó. 

6.  Muéstrese  de  qué  manera  las  enseñanzas  y  las  experien¬ 
cias  de  lo  pasado  habían  preparado  a  Franklin  para  distin¬ 
guirse  como  impresor  y  como  hombre  de  negocios.  ¿Se  halla 
indicación  de  algún  cambio  marcado  en  Franklin,  en  la  época 
de  su  regreso  de  Londres?  Si  así  es,  expliqúese  en  qué  con¬ 
siste  el  cambio  y  las  razones  que  lo  determinaron. 

7.  ¿Cuál  fué  la  verdadera  razón  de  Franklin  para  establecer 
la  Liga  o  Club  Mandil  de  Cuero f  ¿Dónde  se  le  ocurrió  tal 
idea?  ¿Cuál  fué  su  plan  para  la  admisión  de  socios?  ¿Cuál 
era  el  objeto  principal  del  club?  ¿Cómo  se  elegían  los  temas? 
¿Cómo  se  preparaban  las  discusiones?  ¿Qué  dice  Franklin  de 
la  influencia  de  este  club  sobre  los  jóvenes  afiliados? 

8.  Expliqúese  lo  que  Franklin  quiso  decir  con  ingenious 
people. 

9.  Hágase  un  boceto,  como  si  se  tratara  de  la  trama  de  un 
cuento,  de  cada  paso  de  avance  satisfactorio  dado  por  Franklin 
en  los  negocios  hasta  que  se  casó,  y  muéstrese  cómo  alcanzó 
cada  uno  de  esos  grados  de  prosperidad. 

10.  ¿Qué  aptitudes  para  los  negocios  mostraba  Franklin  en 
ese  período? 
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11.  ¿Qué  asunto,  entre  todos  ellos,  parece  el  más  aven¬ 
turado  y  el  más  difícil  de  manejar? 

12.  Cuando  un  joven  comienza  a  trabajar  por  su  cuenta, 
su  porvenir  depende  casi  siempre  de  la  manera  de  conducir 
sus  negocios,  del  establecimiento  de  su  crédito,  de  su  habili¬ 
dad  para  captarse  la  confianza  de  otros  hombres  de  negocios, 
del  carácter  de  sus  amigos  y  de  las  personas  con  quienes  tenga 
que  tratar,  y  de  la  posición  e  influencia  que  alcance.  Aquí 
deben  figurar  su  reputación,  carácter  personal,  e  inteligencia. 
Sentada  que  está  la  anterior  afirmación  general,  escríbase  o 
hágase  verbalmente  un  relato  y  apreciación,  en  inglés,  de 
Benjamín  Franklin  como  joven  dedicado  a  los  negocios,  con¬ 
siderándole  en  la  época  de  su  matrimonio  desde  los  siguientes 
puntos  de  vista:  ¿Cuáles  eran  su  posición  social  y  su  reputa¬ 
ción  en  Filadelfia?  ¿A  qué  cualidades,  principalmente,  atri¬ 
buyó  Franklin  su  buen  éxito  en  los  negocios?  ¿Qué  cualidades 
le  conquistaron  la  confianza  de  sus  conciudadanos?  ¿Cómo 
y  por  qué  eligió  a  sus  íntimos  amigos,  después  de  su  regreso 
de  Burlington?  ¿Qué  clase  de  conocimientos  buscó?  ¿Cuán¬ 
tos  de  sus  primeros  errores  había  corregido? 


VI.  Franklin,  hombre  que  todo  se  lo  debe  a  sí  mismo 
(Véanse  las  páginas  125-164.) 

1.  ¿Cuál  fué  el  primer  plan  de  la  Liga  para  formar  una  biblio¬ 
teca?  Indíquese  el  plan  de  Franklin  para  formar  una  biblio¬ 
teca  por  subscripción,  y  dígase  cómo  fué  realizado.  ( Véase 
nota,  p.  367.)  ¿Cuáles  fueron  las  razones  personales  de  Fran¬ 
klin  para  emprender  la  tarea  de  formar  la  biblioteca? 

2.  Enumérense  de  modo  tan  completo  como  se  pueda,  las 
causas  de  haber  prosperado  Franklin  en  los  negocios;  ¿cuál  de 
ellas  ejerció  influencia  más  grande  e  inmediata? 

3.  ¿Qué  faltas  o  debilidades  le  llevaron  a  idear  este  plan  de 
perfeccionarse  a  sí  mismo? 
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4.  Hace  próximamente  dos  siglos  que  Franklin  trazó  este 
plan;  las  condiciones  de  vida  han  cambiado.  Las  tentaciones 
que  rodean  a  un  joven  no  son  enteramente  las  mismas  ahora 
que  entonces,  y  entre  las  virtudes,  siendo  éstas  las  mismas, 
algunas  pueden  practicarse  ahora  más  fácilmente,  y  otras  con 
más  dificultad;  a  mayor  abundamiento,  han  surgido  condi¬ 
ciones  nuevas  que  requieren  cualidades  que  Franklin  no  se  vió 
entonces  en  la  necesidad  de  mencionar  de  modo  especial. 

Revísese,  si  se  considera  necesario,  la  lista  de  virtudes  de 
Franklin,  para  adaptarla  a  la  época  actual;  o  complétese  la 
lista  si  parece  deficiente.  Muéstrese  la  necesidad  de  hacer 
un  esfuerzo  especial  para  adquirir  cualquier  virtud  que  se 
haya  añadido  a  la  lista,  presentando  ejemplos  para  probar 
que  la  vida  impulsa  hoy  a  un  joven  a  olvidar  esa  práctica. 

5.  ¿Qué  puede  decirse  del  método  de  Franklin  para  formar 
hábitos  de  virtud,  esto  es,  para  asegurarse  firmemente  en  la 
práctica  de  ello?  Discúrrase  algún  otro  plan,  para  conseguir 
el  mismo  resultado,  que  se  considere  conveniente,  hoy  día, 
para  sí  o  para  otros  jóvenes. 

¿Cuánto  tiempo  se  requeriría  para  adquirir  ese  hábito,  de 
manera  que  pudiese  practicarse  sin  el  menor  esfuerzo,  por  la 
mera  fuerza  de  la  repetición? 

6.  En  resumen,  expóngase  en  que  consistía  el  Gran  Proyecto. 
¿Por  qué  Franklin  se  extendió  tanto  en  su  Autobiografía  al 
tratar  de  un  proyecto  que  nunca  realizó?  ¿Parece  útil  y  prac¬ 
ticable  el  proyecto? 

7.  ¿Qué  edad  contaba  Franklin  cuando  comenzó  la  Auto¬ 
biografía?  ¿Dónde  la  escribió,  hasta  interrumpirla?  ¿En  qué 
año  continuó  escribiéndola?  ¿Qué  edad  tenía  entonces?  ¿Dón¬ 
de  vivía  a  la  sazón? 

8.  ¿Cuándo  y  por  qué  comenzó  el  Almanaque?  ¿De  dónde 
tomó  Franklin  el  nombre  de  Pobre  Ricardo?  ¿A  qué  se  debió 
la  maravillosa  aceptación  de  este  Almanaque?  Recójanse 
tantos  proverbios  corrientes,  en  español,  como  puedan  en- 
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contrar  los  alumnos  y  márquense  en  esa  colección  aquellos 
que,  en  versión  inglesa,  se  encuentran  en  Pobre  Ricardo. 

9.  ¿Cuál  fué  la  idea  de  Franklin  acerca  de  los  fines  que  debe 
llenar  un  periódico?  ¿En  qué  se  diferenció  su  periódico  de  los 
demás  que  hasta  entonces  se  habían  publicado  en  Filadelfia? 
Descríbase  la  gestión  directora  de  Franklin,  en  virtud  de  la 
cual  aumentó  la  circulación  de  su  periódico.1 

10.  ¿Qué  idioma  extranjero  estudió  Franklin  en  la  escuela? 
¿Por  qué  deseó  continuar  ese  estudio  y  aprender  además 
nuevos  idiomas?  ¿Qué  lenguas  nuevas  estudió?  ¿Le  había 
de  ser  útil  para  los  negocios  el  leer  esos  idiomas?  ¿Cómo 
pudo  disponer  de  tiempo  para  tales  estudios,  además  de  aten¬ 
der  a  sus  asuntos,  a  su  familia,  a  la  Liga,  y  a  los  proyectos  pú¬ 
blicos  en  los  cuales  se  interesaba?  ¿Qué  opina  el  alumno  de 
la  utilidad,  hoy  día,  en  el  comercio,  del  estudio  del  inglés? 

11.  ¿Cuántas  veces  visitó  Franklin  a  Boston,  desde  que 
salió  de  allí  la  primera  vez?  ¿Qué  prueba  puede  hallarse,  en 
la  Autobiografía ,  de  que  Franklin,  durante  su  ausencia,  estuvo 
en  íntima  comunicación  con  su  familia  y  allegados? 

12.  ¿Cuál  fué  la  razón  de  limitar  el  número  de  asociados? 
¿Por  qué  eran  secretas  sus  decisiones?  Expliqúese  la  utilidad 
de  la  Liga,  (1),  para  los  afiliados;  (2),  para  la  sociedad  en  gene¬ 
ral.  Expliqúese  el  plan  adoptado  para  la  ampliación.  ¿Cuál 
fué  el  punto  flaco  de  ese  plan? 

VII.  El  hombke  que  todo  se  lo  debe  a  sí  mismo 
( Continuación :  véanse  las  páginas  165-176.) 

1.  ¿Cuál  fué  el  primer  cargo  público  que  ocupó  Franklin? 
¿Lo  consideró  como  un  honor  o  simplemente  como  un  medio 
de  hacer  más  negocios? 

1  Es  curioso  notar  que  el  Saturday  Evening  Post,  periódico  semanal 
que  fundó  Franklin  en  1728,  no  sólo  se  publica  todavía,  sino  que  al¬ 
canza  la  enorme  circulación  de  1,500,000  ejemplares  aproximadamente, 
cifra  no  igualada  por  ningún  otro  periódico  de  los  EE.  UU.  y  quizá 
del  mundo  entero. 
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2.  ¿Qué  norma  adoptó  con  respecto  a  las  personas  opuestas 
a  él? 

3.  ¿A  qué  atribuyó  Franklin  la  oferta  que  le  hizo  el  Coronel 
Spotswood? 

4.  ¿Qué  ulteriores  ventajas  le  proporcionó  el  nuevo  cargo? 

5.  ¿Cuántos  años,  hasta  entonces,  había  estado  dedicado  a 
asuntos  propios? 

6.  Formación  de  la  Guardia  Municipal  Voluntaria:  Descrí¬ 
base  el  plan  antiguo  y  señálense  sus  defectos.  Descríbase  el 
plan  nuevo.  ¿Por  qué  describiría  Franklin  este  esfuerzo  suyo, 
cuando  el  plan  nuevo  no  fué  adoptado? 

7.  La  Compañía  Unión  de  Seguros  contra  Incendios:  Des¬ 
críbase  el  proyecto  emprendido  después  por  Franklin.  ¿Por 
qué  encontró  inmediatamente  apoyo  para  esta  empresa,  cuan¬ 
do  nadie  se  había  mostrado  propicio  a  adoptar  el  plan  nuevo 
que  propuso  para  la  Guardia  Municipal  Voluntaria? 

8.  ¿Por  qué  casi  todas  los  eclesiásticos  eran  hostiles  a  White- 
field?  ¿Cómo  entabló  Franklin  conocimiento  íntimo  con  White- 
field?  Dése  la  opinión  de  Franklin  acerca  de  Whitefield  y  del 
secreto  de  su  poder.  En  esta  parte  de  la  biografía  hay  el  relato 
de  un  experimento  hecho  por  Franklin  para  probar  si  podían 
ser  verdad  ciertas  afirmaciones  que  había  leído  en  libros.  Des¬ 
críbase  el  experimento.  ¿Por  qué  es  este  experimento  ex¬ 
tremadamente  interesante  en  relación  con  Franklin  mismo? 


VIII.  Franklin  como  ciudadano 
(Véanse  las  páginas  177-193.) 

1.  ¿Cuál  fué  el  proyecto  que  luego  se  le  ocurrió  a  Franklin 
para  la  mejora  de  la  ciudad  en  que  vivía?  ¿Por  qué  abandonó 
el  proyecto? 

2.  ¿Cuál  fué  el  objeto  del  proyecto  de  constituir  una  nueva 
sociedad  en  Filadelfia?  Descríbase  el  plan  y  la  forma  de  in¬ 
gresar  los  afiliados  en  la  proyectada  sociedad.  ¿Cuál  ha  sido 
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el  carácter  e  importancia  de  esta  nueva  sociedad  desde  la 
muerte  de  Franklin?  ( Véanse  notas,  p.  372.) 

3.  Un  plan  de  defensa:  ¿A  qué  peligros  especiales  estaba 
expuesta  la  colonia  de  Filadelfia?  ¿Por  qué  no  había  medios 
de  defensa  en  esta  colonia?  ¿Cómo  emprendió  Franklin  la 
tarea  de  vencer,  o  evadir,  las  objeciones  de  los  cuáqueros? 
¿Con  qué  frecuencia,  según  la  Autobiografía,  había  Franklin 
preparado  anteriormente  el  camino  para  algún  nuevo  pro¬ 
yecto,  imprimiendo  un  folleto  o  defendiendo  la  idea  en  su 
periódico?  Dése  el  plan  adoptado,  y  muéstrese  de  qué  modo 
se  realizó. 

4.  ¿Por  qué  razón  especial  la  actividad  de  Franklin,  en 
materia  de  defensa,  era  tan  agradable  al  Gobernador  y  al 
Consejo? 

5.  Estufa  Pensilvania :  Invención  de  Franklin.  Búsquese 
en  las  enciclopedias  dónde  y  cuándo  fueron  construidas  las 
primeras  estufas  para  calefacción.  ¿En  la  época  colonial 
había  aún  estufas  para  cocinar? 

6.  Fundación  de  la  Academia  de  Pensilvania1:  Muéstrese 
cómo  Franklin  preparó  el  camino  para  un  segundo  intento 
de  formar  una  Academia  en  Filadelfia.  ¿Cómo  surgió  la  Aca¬ 
demia  y  con  arreglo  a  qué  plan  fué  dirigida?  ¿Cómo  se  con¬ 
siguió  un  edificio  para  la  Academia?  ¿Qué  convenio  especial 
firmaron  los  administradores  de  la  Academia  a  fin  de  asegurar 
el  edificio?  ¿Cuánto  tiempo  estuvo  en  vigor  el  convenio? 

( Véase  nota,  p.  373.)  Hágase  un  relato  en  inglés,  tal  y  como 
pueda  obtenerse  de  libros,  catálogos,  etc.,  de  la  gran  institución 
que  ha  surgido  de  la  Academia  fundada  por  Franklin  y  por  sus 
amigos. 

1  Esta  Academia  marcó  el  comienzo  de  la  gran  institución  docente 
que  es  hoy  la  universidad  de  Pensilvania,  quizá  la  más  conocida  entre 
los  hispanoamericanos  por  su  insuperable  escuela  de  dentistas. 
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IX.  Franklin  como  empleado  público 
( Véanse  las  'páginas  194-215.) 

1.  ¿A  qué  edad  se  retiró  Franklin  de  los  negocios? 

2.  ¿Cuántos  años  llevaba  dedicado  a  asuntos  personales? 

3.  ¿Qué  fuentes  de  ingreso  tenía  después  que  se  retiró? 

4.  ¿Cuáles  fueron  las  razones  que  tuvo  para  retirarse? 
¿Qué  planes  había  formado  para  el  resto  de  su  vida? 

5.  ¿Qué  guerra  colonial  acababa  de  terminar?  ¿Por  qué  se 
oía  hablar  muy  poco  de  esa  guerra,  en  Filadelfia? 

6.  Comisionado  para  tratar  con  los  indios:  ¿Había  inter¬ 
venido  Franklin,  antes  de  esto,  en  los  asuntos  públicos  de  la 
Colonia?  ¿Por  qué,  ahora,  cuando  ya  se  ha  olvidado  el  Tratado 
Indio,  resulta  de  especial  interés  su  relato  acerca  de  los  indios? 

7.  Fórmese  una  lista  de  todos  los  cargos  públicos  y  puestos 
ocupados  por  Franklin  desde  el  principio,  con  la  edad  que  tenía 
ai  ocupar  cada  uno,  y  con  una  cita  pertinente  de  las  páginas 
donde  se  ha  obtenido  la  información.1 

8.  ¿Cuántas  empresas  públicas  había  ya  iniciado  o  promo¬ 
vido  Franklin,  en  colaboración  con  otros? 

a.  El  Hospital  General  de  Pensilvania: 

¿Cómo  ayudó,  personalmente,  Franklin  a  la  fundación  del 
hospital?  ¿Por  virtud  de  qué  plan  logró  obtener  de  la  Asam¬ 
blea  una  concesión  para  el  hospital? 2  Muéstrese  cómo  también 
esto  fué  el  comienzo  de  una  institución  importante,  que  ha 
continuado  hasta  la  época  actual.  ( Véase  nota,  p.  373.) 

b.  Empiezan  a  adoquinarse  las  calles  de  Filadelfia: 

Descríbanse  las  tentativas  de  Franklin  para  lograr  que  las 

calles  ofreciesen  más  comodidad,  y  el  objeto  de  las  lecciones 

1  Éste  será  un  ejercicio  bien  escrito  en  un  cuaderno. 

2  Este  proyecto  de  Franklin  interesa  de  modo  especial,  porque, 
en  recientes  años,  varios  filántropos  han  llevado  a  la  práctica  un  plan 
análogo  para  conseguir  grandes  cantidades  de  dinero  para  obras  cari¬ 
tativas. 
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que  dió  para  demostrar  las  ventajas  que  con  ello  se  obtendrían. 
¿Cuánto  tiempo  transcurrió  antes  de  que  se  llevase  algo  a  la 
práctica?  ¿Se  debió  en  algún  grado  a  los  esfuerzos  de  Franklin 
que  el  plan  se  principiase  a  realizar? 

c.  Empiezan  a  alumbrarse  las  calles: 

¿Cuál  era  el  proyecto  de  Franklin  para  obtener  mejor 
alumbrado?  ¿Con  qué  se  alimentaban  las  lámparas  en  aquella 
época?  ¿Cuánto  tiempo  después  fué  descubierto  el  alumbrado 
por  gas? 

d.  Limpieza  de  las  calles:1 

¿Cuál  fué  la  razón  de  Franklin  para  hablar  aquí  de  experi¬ 
mentos  ensayados  varios  años  más  tarde,  en  Londres? 

9.  Franklin  como  Director  General  de  Correos:  ¿Qué  acon¬ 
tecimientos  previos  determinaron  el  nombramiento?  ¿Cuáles 
eran  las  dificultades  que  tenía  que  vencer  en  aquella  época 
un  director  de  correos,  para  enviar  los  correos  con  regulari¬ 
dad?  ¿Qué  mejoras  introdujo  Franklin?  ¿Quién  pagó  el  gasto 
de  esas  mejoras?  ¿Recibió  Franklin  alguna  recompensa  por 
esta  conducta  inspirada  en  interés  hacia  el  bien  público? 
(Véase  nota  acerca  de  la  Administración  de  Correos,  p.  208.) 
¿Cuándo  inspeccionó  Franklin  las  administraciones  de  correos? 
¿Cómo  tuvo  que  viajar? 

10.  ¿Qué  motivos  de  guerra  existían,  en  1754,  entre  Ingla¬ 
terra  y  Francia  y  por  consiguiente  entre  los  respectivos  co¬ 
lonos  de  estas  naciones  en  el  nuevo  mundo? 

11.  ¿Dónde  estaba  situada  la  confederación  india  llamada 
las  Seis  Naciones? 

12.  ¿Por  qué  deseaban  tanto  los  ingleses  concertar  una 
alianza  con  las  Seis  Naciones  antes  de  que  se  declarase  la 
guerra? 

1  Franklin  pensó  que  el  lugar  más  conveniente  para  una  cuneta 
era  en  mitad  de  la  calle;  este  plan  ha  sido  ya  completamente  des¬ 
echado. 
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13.  ¿Qué  colonias  inglesas  estaban  representadas  en  la  Asam¬ 
blea  de  Albany? 

14.  ¿Por  qué  se  insinuó  un  plan  de  unión  en  aquella  época? 

15.  ¿Cuál  era  el  Plan  de  Unión  de  Franklin? 

16.  ¿Fué  aprobado  íntegramente  por  su  propia  colonia  el 
plan  de  Franklin?  ¿Qué  objeciones  se  formularon? 

17.  ¿Quién  nombró  los  gobernadores  para  esta  colonia? 
¿Cuántos  y  cuáles  gobernadores  han  aparecido  en  esta  Auto¬ 
biografía f  ¿Cuál  fué  la  verdadera  causa  de  la  querella  entre 
los  Propietarios  (la  familia  de  Penn)  y  los  colonos? 

X.  El  «Anuncio  a  los  Colonos»  y  los  fuertes  de  la 
frontera:  Carrera  militar  de  Franklin 
(Véanse  las  páginas  216-247.) 

1.  ¿Quién  era  y  dónde  desembarcó  Braddock?  ¿Dónde  lo 
encontró  Franklin? 

2.  ¿Cuál  fué  el  verdadero  mensaje  de  Franklin  a  Braddock? 

3.  ¿Por  qué  era  imposible  hallar,  en  Virginia  y  en  Mary- 
landia,  carros  y  caballos  bastantes  para  atender  a  las  necesi¬ 
dades  de  Braddock?1 

4.  ¿Por  qué  fué  importante  apoderarse  de  Fort  Duquesne 
al  principio  de  la  guerra? 

5.  ¿Por  qué  estaba  especialmente  interesada  la  colonia  de 
Pensilvania  en  la  toma  de  este  fuerte? 

6.  Indíquese,  en  forma  breve,  el  plan  que  intentó  realizar 
Franklin  para  conseguir  caballos  y  carros.  ¿Debió  haber 
arriesgado  su  fortuna  personal  en  tan  azarosa  empresa? 
¿Era  ello  necesario? 

7.  Tres  personas  distintas  avisaron  a  Braddock  acerca  del 
peligro  de  ataque  por  los  indios.  Esas  tres  personas  fueron 

1  Consúltese  el  mapa  respecto  a  la  situación  geográfica  de  las  co¬ 
lonias  de  Virginia  y  Marylandia  y  a  los  métodos  para  viajar  en  esa 
época;  compárense  estos  últimos  con  los  de  Pensilvania. 
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Jorge  Wáshington,  Benjamín  Franklin  y  Jorge  Croghan. 
¿Cuál  era  la  fuente  de  información  de  cada  uno? 

8.  Después  de  la  derrota  de  Braddock,  ¿en  qué  situación 
se  encontró  el  ejército?  .¿Quién  substituyó  a  Braddock  en 
clase  de  jefe?  ¿De  quién  debía  esperar  Franklin  el  reembolso 
del  dinero  que  anticipó  para  caballos  y  carros? 

9.  ¿Cómo  se  ingenió  Franklin  para  conseguir  la  organiza¬ 
ción  de  la  primera  milicia  permanente  en  las  colonias,  iniciada 
en  un  lugar  cuáquero  donde  muchos  se  opusieron  desde  el 
primer  momento  a  la  guerra  y  se  negaron  a  asociarse  a  todo 
plan  de  defensa?  Muéstrese,  en  el  mapa,  el  sitio  a  que  fué 
enviado  Franklin,  y  expliqúese  por  qué  eran  allí  necesarios 
los  fuertes.  Hágase  un  breve  relato  en  inglés  de  cómo  manejó 
Franklin  los  asuntos  confiados  a  su  cargo.  Relátense  las  obser¬ 
vaciones  que,  acerca  de  materias  no  militares,  hizo  en  aquella 
expedición.  ¿Qué  manifestaciones  del  carácter  o  del  ingenio 
de  Franklin  se  encuentran  en  esa  narración? 

XI.  Franklin  como  hombre  de  ciencia 
( Véanse  las  páginas  248-265.) 

1.  ¿Cuándo  comenzó  Franklin  a  practicar  experimentos? 
¿Por  qué?  Fórmese  una  lista  de  todos  los  experimentos  men¬ 
cionados  en  la  Autobiografía;  a  continuación  de  cada  uno  in- 
díquese  por  qué  se  llevó  a  cabo  el  experimento.  Tómense  de 
la  Autobiografía  todos  los  ejemplos  que  puedan  encontrarse 
para  probar  si  Franklin  era  un  observador  atento  y  cuidadoso. 
Se  emprenden  verdaderos  experimentos  para  descubrir  algo 
que  no  se  conoce;  ¿qué  cualidades  son  las  más  necesarias  para 
llevarlos  a  cabo  con  éxito  y  provecho?  Indíquense  qué  con¬ 
diciones  características  y  qué  educación  poseía  Franklin  espe¬ 
cialmente  a  propósito  para  dedicarse  a  experimentos. 

2.  Hágase  que  todos  los  alumnos  escriban  de  memoria  en 
inglés  lo  que  recuerden  acerca  del  tema:  «Experimentos  y  Des- 
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cubrimientos  de  Franklin  en  Electricidad,»  u  otro  semejante. 

3.  Consúltense  enciclopedias,  biografías,  obras  científicas  y 
todos  los  libros  que  existan  en  la  biblioteca  de  la  escuela,  para 
recopilar  cuanto  se  haya  dicho  de  Franklin  como  hombre  de 
ciencia. 

4.  Tema  para  desarrollar  en  inglés:  Hágase  que  los  alum¬ 
nos  de  la  clase  efectúen  o  deduzcan  aquellas  aplicaciones  que 
pueden  fácilmente  desprenderse  de  cualquier  principio  o  uso 
de  la  electricidad  sugerido  por  los  estudios  de  Franklin,  tra¬ 
tando  de  que  el  ejercicio  se  refiera  a  las  aplicaciones  eléc¬ 
tricas  de  uso  más  corriente. 

XII.  Franklin  diplomático 
( Véanse  las  páginas  266-287.) 

1.  ¿Cuál  era  la  misión  que  traía  el  Capitán  Denny,  para 
Franklin? 

2.  ¿Qué  proposiciones  le  formuló?  ¿Cuál  fué  la  respuesta 
de  Franklin? 

3.  ¿Por  qué  razones  fué  elegido  Franklin  para  ir  a  Ingla¬ 
terra,  como  agente  de  la  Asamblea  colonial,  con  objeto  de  arre¬ 
glar  la  querella  con  la  familia  Penn? 

4.  ¿Cuál  fué  su  último  acto  en  la  Asamblea  antes  de  empren¬ 
der  el  viaje?  ¿Por  qué  deseaba  que,  antes  de  marcharse,  se 
aprobaran  las  resoluciones  adoptadas  y  el  bilí? 

5.  Hágase  un  relato  en  inglés  del  retraso  sufrido  en  Nueva 
York  antes  de  que  Franklin  embarcase,  y  de  las  causas  de 
ese  retraso.1 

6.  Consúltense  los  libros  de  historia  que  haya  en  la  escuela 
y  preséntese  un  bosquejo  de  la  participación  de  Loudon  en  la 
guerra  europea  conocida  en  las  colonias  por  el  nombre  French 
and  Indian  War  (1756-1763). 

1  Sobre  esto  Franklin  escribió:  «Este  enojoso  estado  de  incertidum¬ 
bre  y  de  larga  espera  casi  ha  agotado  mi  paciencia. » 
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7.  ¿Cómo  fué  Loudon  responsable  de  la  pérdida  del  Fort 
George?  ( Véase  el  plan  de  campaña  para  1757.) 

8.  Escríbase  en  inglés  el  relato  de  la  apuesta  acerca  de  la 
travesía  del  barco,  introduciendo  en  la  descripción  la  mayor 
cantidad  posible  de  diálogo:  Escena ,  el  barco;  Personajes,  el 
Capitán  del  paquete,  el  Capitán  Kennedy,  pasajero  que,  evi¬ 
dentemente,  se  creía  sabedor  de  todo  lo  relativo  a  la  navegación, 
Benjamín  Franklin,  robusto  caballero  de  cincuenta  y  dos 
años  de  edad,  su  hijo  Guillermo,  joven  agradable,  de  aspecto 
distinguido,  que  conquistaba  amistades  fácilmente,  y  un  com¬ 
pañero  suyo,  muchacho  de  unos  quince  años,  lleno  de  curio¬ 
sidad  por  enterarse  de  todo  lo  que  ocurría,  pero  con  el  don 
particular  de  dirigir  preguntas  necias  o  de  formular  obser¬ 
vaciones  con  objeto  de  distraerse. 

Recuérdese  que  la  parte  principal  de  este  diálogo  han 
de  sostenerla  los  dos  capitanes,  pero  téngase  en  cuenta  que 
tal  vez  Franklin  conocía  mejor  que  ellos  los  fundamentos  del 
arte  de  navegar.  Convendrá  además,  si  es  posible,  imitando 
el  estilo  de  Pobre  Ricardo,  introducir  en  el  relato  algunos  de 
los  dichos  y  proverbios  de  Franklin.  La  composición  será 
tanto  mejor  cuanto  mayor  sea,  en  el  ánimo  del  lector,  la  sensa¬ 
ción  de  que  ha  visto  a  Franklin  y  a  los  dos  capitanes  y  les  ha 
oído  hablar. 

9.  ¿Donde  están  las  Scilly  Isles  (Islas  Sorlingas)? 

10.  Muéstrese  cómo  las  corrientes  entre  Francia  e  Inglaterra 
circulan  en  este  punto.  ( Véanse  cartas  y  mapas  de  corrientes 
en  una  geografía  física.) 

11.  Franklin,  en  su  narración,  no  censuró  al  capitán  del 
barco  por  el  desastre  a  causa  del  cual  la  nave  estuvo  muy 
próxima  a  perecer.  ¿Se  le  consideraría  hoy  responsable  por 
ello?  ¿Cómo  fué  salvado  el  barco? 

12.  Expliqúese  lo  que  Franklin  quiso  expresar  cuando  dijo: 
We  were  chased  several  times. 

13.  Expóngase,  en  inglés,  según  la  explicó  Franklin,  la 
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actitud  del  gobierno  de  Inglaterra  respecto  a  las  colonias. 
Aclárese  esa  actitud  en  cuanto  sea  posible  citando  disposiciones 
o  hechos  relativos  a  las  colonias.  En  cambio  de  esto  ¿cuál  era 
la  actitud  de  los  colonos  a  quienes  Franklin  tenía  que  defender? 
Aclárese  también  esa  actitud,  mencionando  los  incidentes, 
hechos,  acuerdos,  etc.,  más  posibles.  ¿Qué  derechos  y  privile¬ 
gios  especiales  habían  sido  otorgados  al  primitivo  Propietario 
de  Pensilvania?  ¿Qué  derechos  había  cedido  él  a  los  colonos 
que  se  establecieron  dentro  de  los  límites  de  su  dominio?  ¿Qué 
otros  derechos  reclamaban  los  colonos?  ¿En  qué  fundaban  la 
reclamación?  ¿Se  habían  visto  alguna  vez  los  Propietarios 
obligados  a  someterse  a  la  Asamblea?  ¿Se  había,  en  alguna 
ocasión,  sometido  la  Asamblea  a  los  Propietarios?  Expóngase 
el  caso  de  litigio  entre  la  familia  Penn  y  la  colonia  de  Pensil¬ 
vania,  en  la  época  en  que  Franklin  fué  enviado  a  Inglaterra 
como  agente  colonial.  Esbócense,  tal  y  como  aparecen  na¬ 
rradas  aquí,  las  negociaciones  que  se  efectuaron. 


Tarjeta  de  visita  de  Franklin 
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2,  19. 1  Twyford,  at  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph’s.  El  Reverendo  Dr. 
Jonatán  Shipley,  Obispo  de  San  Asaf,  Gales,  poseía  una  finca  de  recreo 
en  Twyford,  aldea  próxima  a  Winchester  (Inglaterra).  «El  bonda¬ 
doso  obispo»  era  abiertamente  partidario  de  la  causa  de  los  colonos 
contra  el  país  madre,  y  una  amistad  íntima  se  entabló  entre  Franklin 
y  los  individuos  de  esta  familia.  Muchas  cartas  de  la  ya  publicada 
correspondencia  de  Franklin  estaban  dirigidas  a  Jorgina,  hija  del 
obispo. 

3,  18.  the  next  thing  .  .  .  over  again,  lo  que  se  acerca  más  a  volver  a 
empezar  la  vida. 

3,  27.  I  may  as  well  .  .  .  nobody,  mejor  será  confesarlo ,  puesto  que  si 
lo  negase ,  nadie  me  creería. 

4,  3.  but  I  give  it  .  .  .  possessor,  pero  siempre  soy  condescendiente, 
dondequiera  que  la  encuentro  [la  vanidad],  persuadido  de  que  hace  mu¬ 
chas  veces  bien  al  que  se  envanece. 

4,  12.  gave  them  success,  por  los  cuales  [medios]  salí  airoso  en  mis 
empresas. 

4,  24.  Northamptonshire.  Los  antepasados  de  Jorge  Wáshington 
procedían  de  este  mismo  condado.  Muchas  personas  emigraron  de  la 
región  a  que  éste  pertenece,  yendo  a  establecerse  en  las  colonias  de 
Nueva  Inglaterra.  Ecton  distaba  doce  millas  de  Sulgrave,  hogar  de 
los  Wáshington. 

5,  3.  Ecton.  El  siguiente  extracto  del  relato  hecho  por  Franklin  de 
su  visita  a  la  casa  de  sus  antepasados  —  escrito  a  su  esposa  en  1758, 
—  es  más  interesante  que  la  breve  descripción  que  aparece  en  la  Au¬ 
tobiografía. 

«Desde  Wellingborough  fuimos  a  Ecton,  que  dista  tres  o  cuatro 
millas  y  es  la  aldea  donde  nació  mi  padre  y  donde  habían  nacido  su 
padre,  su  abuelo,  su  bisabuelo  y  muchos  antepasados  de  la  familia, 
desconocidos  para  nosotros.  Fuimos  primero  a  ver  la  antigua  casa  y 
los  campos;  éstos  vinieron  a  ser  propiedad  de  Mr.  Fisher,  quien  después 
de  haberlos  dado  en  arrendamiento  durante  algunos  años,  juzgando 
algo  exigua  la  renta,  los  vendió.  Los  terrenos  están  ahora  agre- 

1  Los  números  de  tipo  grueso  se  refieren  a  las  páginas  y  los  de  tipo  ordinario  a 
las  líneas  del  texto. 
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gados  a  otra  granja,  y  la  casa  se  ha  convertido  en  escuela.  Es  un 
ruinoso  edificio  de  piedra,  pero  todavía  se  le  conoce  con  el  nombre  de 
Casa  de  Franklin.  Desde  allí  fuimos  a  visitar  al  rector  de  la  parro¬ 
quia,  que  vive  cerca  de  la  iglesia,  edificio  muy  viejo.  El  buen  clérigo 
[Iglesia  Anglicana]  nos  entretuvo  agradabilísimamente,  y  nos  enseñó 
el  antiguo  registro  de  la  iglesia,  en  el  cual  constaban  los  nacimien¬ 
tos,  matrimonios  y  defunciones  de  nuestros  antepasados  durante  dos¬ 
cientos  años.  Su  esposa,  una  anciana  amable  y  locuaz,  nos  distrajo  y 
nos  divirtió  grandemente  con  relatos  acerca  de  Tomás  Franklin,  padre 
de  Mrs.  Fisher,  que  era  notario,  algo  abogado,  escribano  del  condado, 
y  oficial  del  Archidiácono  en  sus  visitas;  hombre  muy  importante  en 
todos  los  asuntos  del  condado,  y  muy  perito  en  los  negocios  públicos. 
Él  fué  quien  inició  una  subscripción  para  instalar  un  juego  de  cam¬ 
panas  en  el  campanario,  y  las  completó  y  nosotros  las  oímos  repicar. 
Descubrió  un  método  fácil  para  salvar  de  inundaciones  a  los  prados  de 
su  aldea,  expuestos  muchas  veces  a  verse  arrasados  por  el  río;  método 
que  todavía  está  en  uso.  Cuando  primero  lo  indicó,  nadie  acertaba  a 
concebir  cómo  podía  ser:  «pero,  no  obstante, »  decían,  «si  Franklin 
sabe  cómo  se  ha  de  hacer,  se  hará. »  Su  consejo  y  su  opinión  eran  so¬ 
licitados  siempre  por  toda  clase  de  personas,  y  fué  considerado  por 
algunos,  según  ella  nos  dijo,  como  algo  nigromante.  Falleció  cuatro 
años  justos  antes  de  que  yo  naciera,  en  el  mismo  día  del  mismo  mes.» 

5,  5.  there  being  no  registers  kept,  no  conservándose  registro  alguno. 
Nótese  la  forma  pasiva  de  la  frase  inglesa. 

5,  20.  at  this  distance  from  my  papers,  a  esta  distancia  de  mis  pape¬ 
les  (es  decir:  sin  poderlos  consultar). 

6,  1.  oíd  style.  El  calendario  fué  reformado  por  el  Pontífice  Gre¬ 
gorio  XIII  en  1582,  pero  Inglaterra,  a  causa  de  la  Reforma,  se  negó  a 
adoptar  el  nuevo  estilo;  al  cabo,  en  1752,  se  efectuó  el  cambio,  cor¬ 
tando  el  exceso  de  tiempo  en  once  días.  Cuando  nació  Franklin,  el 
estilo  antiguo  estaba  todavía  en  uso  en  las  colonias.  Al  realizarse  el 
cambio,  el  día  de  su  nacimiento,  6  de  enero,  estilo  antiguo,  vino  a  ser 
17  de  enero,  estilo  nuevo,  pero  la  primitiva  fecha  del  día  habíasele 
quedado  impresa  en  la  memoria,  y  así  frecuentemente  solía  afirmar 
que  experimentaba  la  sensación  de  haber  tenido  dos  días  de  naci¬ 
miento. 

7,  28.  The  family  .  .  .  England,  La  familia  continuó  toda  pertene¬ 
ciendo  a  la  iglesia  anglicana. 

7,  30.  outed  =  expelled.  Privado  de  cargos  en  la  iglesia  anglicana 
por  negarse  a  usar  el  breviario  y  a  seguir  las  ceremonias  litúrgicas. 

8,  8.  prevailed  with,  persuadido.  Es  forma  arcaica;  en  lo  moderno, 
la  preposición  upon  acompaña  al  verbo  to  prevail. 
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8,  14.  all  grew  up  .  .  .  women,  crecieron  todos  hasta  hacerse  hombres 

y  mujeres. 

8,  25.  homespun  verse,  versos  bastos,  poesía  macarrónica. 

9,  23.  the  grammar  school,  así  llamada  vulgarmente  porque  en  ella 
se  enseñaba  la  gramática  latina.  Franklin  en  su  testamento  expresó 
su  sentimiento  de  gratitud  para  con  esta  escuela,  en  prueba  de  lo 
cual  dejó  un  centenar  de  libras  esterlinas  a  la  ciudad  de  Boston. 
Este  dinero  había  de  ser  colocado  a  interés,  empleándose  el  rédito 
anual  en  la  adquisición  de  medallas  de  plata  para  distribuirlas  como 
premios  a  los  niños  de  las  escuelas  públicas  de  la  ciudad. 

9,  25.  tithe,  diezmo,  cuota.  El  padre  de  Franklin,  careciendo  de 
bienes,  quería  pagar  ese  diezmo  o  tributo  a  la  iglesia  por  medio  de  uno 
de  sus  hijos. 

10,  4.  character.  Aquí  se  refiere  a  los  caracteres  taquigráficos. 

11,  14.  living  .  .  .  about  it,  como  vivía  cerca  del  agua,  estaba  siempre 
entrando  y  saliendo  de  ella. 

11,  15.  learnt  early  to  swim  well.  Nótese  la  anticuada  forma  del 
pasado  de  algunos  verbos  regulares  en  t  en  vez  de  ed.  Learnt  es  hoy 
learned. 

En  una  carta,  en  1773,  Franklin  escribió: 

«No  os  desagradará  que  concluya  estas  rápidas  observaciones  in¬ 
formándoos  de  que  el  método  ordinario  para  nadar  se  reduce  a  re¬ 
mar  con  los  brazos  y  las  piernas;  y  es  por  consiguiente  una  laboriosa 
y  fatigadora  operación  cuando  el  espacio  de  agua  que  ha  de  cruzarse 
es  considerable;  he  aquí  un  método  con  el  cual  un  nadador  puede  re¬ 
correr  gran  distancia  con  mucha  facilidad,  por  medio  de  una  vela. 
Este  descubrimiento  afortunadamente  lo  hice  por  casualidad,  y  de  la 
siguiente  manera: 

«Cuando  yo  era  niño,  me  entretenía  un  día  haciendo  volar  una 
cometa  de  papel;  y,  aproximándome  a  la  orilla  de  un  estanque  que 
tenía  cerca  de  una  milla  de  anchura,  até  la  cuerda  a  un  poste  y, 
mientras  yo  estaba  nadando,  la  cometa  ascendió  a  una  altura  muy 
considerable  sobre  el  estanque.  A  poco  rato,  sintiendo  el  deseo  de 
entretenerme  con  mi  cometa,  y  de  disfrutar  al  mismo  tiempo  del 
placer  de  nadar,  volví;  y,  desatando  del  poste  la  cuerda  con  la  varilla 
pequeña  sujeta  a  ella,  fui  de  nuevo  al  agua,  donde  me  encontré  con 
que,  echado  de  espaldas  y  teniendo  la  cuerda  en  las  manos,  era  yo 
arrastrado  por  la  superficie  del  agua  de  una  manera  muy  agradable. 
Habiendo  logrado  luego  que  otro  niño,  dando  la  vuelta  al  estanque, 
llevase  mis  vestidos  a  un  sitio  que  le  señalé  en  el  lado  opuesto,  co¬ 
mencé  a  cruzar  el  estanque  con  mi  cometa,  que  me  llevó  sin  la  menor 
fatiga  y  con  el  mayor  placer  imaginable.  Sólo  de  vez  en  cuando  me 
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vi  obligado  a  detenerme  un  poco  en  mi  carrera,  y  a  resistir  su  empuje, 
cuando  resultó  que  siguiendo  demasiado  de  prisa,  bajaba  yo  la  cometa 
demasiado;  efectuando  lo  cual  la  hacia  elevarse  de  nuevo.  Nunca 
desde  entonces  he  practicado  más  este  singular  sistema  de  natación, 
aunque  creo  que  no  es  imposible  cruzar  de  este  modo  El  Canal  de  la 
Mancha.  Un  paquebote,  sin  embargo,  es  mucho  más  preferible. » 

12,  6.  Inquiry  .  .  .  complained  of,  se  hicieron  investigaciones  acerca 
de  quién  podía  haber  quitado  las  piedras;  nos  descubrieron  y  se  quejaron 
de  nosotros. 

12,  12.  character,  carácter:  índole ,  genio ,  temperamento. 

13,  25.  their  grave.  La  tumba  de  los  padres  de  Franklin  está  en  el 
Oíd  Granary  Burying  Ground  en  Tremont  Street,  Boston.  Cuando 
cayó  la  lápida  erigida  por  Franklin,  fué  reemplazada  por  un  monu¬ 
mento  permanente  erigido  en  1827  por  los  ciudadanos  de  Boston. 
Bajo  la  mocheta  quedó  depositada  una  placa  de  plata  con  la  inscrip¬ 
ción  siguiente:  «Este  monumento  fué  erigido  por  los  ciudadanos  de 
Boston,  sobre  los  restos  de  los  padres  de  Benjamín  Franklin,  por  res¬ 
peto  al  carácter  y  a  los  servicios  públicos  de  este  ilustre  patriota  y 
filósofo,  y  por  las  muchas  pruebas  de  su  afectuosa  adhesión  a  su 
ciudad  natal.» 

La  inscripción  hecha  por  Franklin  se  volvió  a  grabar  con  esmero  en 
el  nuevo  monumento.  Más  abajo  aparecen  las  siguientes  líneas: 

HABIENDO  SUFRIDO,  LA  LÁPIDA  DE  MÁRMOL, 

QUE  LLEVABA  LA  INSCRIPCIÓN  ANTERIOR, 

LOS  ESTRAGOS  DEL  TIEMPO, 

NUMEROSOS  CIUDADANOS, 

SINTIENDO  LA  MÁS  PROFUNDA  VENERACIÓN 
POR  LA  MEMORIA  DEL  ILUSTRE 

*  BENJAMÍN  FRANKLIN 

T  DESEOSOS  DE  RECORDAR  A  LAS  GENERACIONES  POSTERIORES, 
QUE  NACIÓ  EN  BOSTON,  EN  MDCCVI  A.D. 

ERIGIERON  ESTE 
OBELISCO 

SOBRE  LAS  TUMBAS  DE  SUS  PADRES 
MDCCCXXVII 

14,  25.  bred,  criado;  aquí  quiere  decir  educado  en  ese  negocio. 

15,  21.  chapmen’s  books.  Chapmen  eran  mercaderes  ambulantes; 
en  el  siglo  XIX  se  inventó  la  palabra  chap-book,  y  se  aplicó  a  folletos  y  a 
otros  libros  baratos  tales  como  los  que  llevaban  esos  comerciantes. 

15,  30.  The  Essay  on  Projects,  publicado  en  1698,  está  lleno  de 
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sugestiones  ingeniosas  y  brillantes.  Algunos  de  los  temas  de  que 
trata  se  refieren  a  sociedades  de  socorros  mutuos  y  de  seguros,  escuelas 
superiores  para  mujeres,  academias  militares  y  asilos  para  idiotas. 
Se  comprende  fácilmente  que  la  lectura  de  ese  ensayo  induciría  al 
joven  Franklin  a  meditar  respecto  a  la  dirección  y  utilidad  de  las  insti¬ 
tuciones  públicas.  Probablemente  quedó  muy  agradecido  a  Defoe 
[autor  de  Robinson  Crusoe,  etc.]  por  aquellas  ideas  prácticas  que  le 
convirtieron  en  un  ciudadano  tan  útil. 

16,  1.  gave  me  a  turn  of  thinking,  me  hizo  pensar . 

18,  29.  ill  got  Gain,  bienes  mal  adquiridos. 

19,  12.  Three  or  four  letters  of  a  side  had  passed,  nos  habíamos 
cambiado  tres  o  cuatro  cartas. 

19,  22.  endeavor  at  improvement.  Giro  anticuado  que  equivale  a 
esforzarme  en  adelantar. 

20,  18.  turned  them  back  again,  los  ponía  en  verso  otra  vez. 

21,  1.  it  se  refiere  a  work. 

21,  10.  I  determined  to  go  into  it,  Decidí  adoptar  este  régimen  (vege¬ 
table  diet,  abstinencia  de  todo  alimento  animal). 

21,  11.  did  not  keep  house,  but  boarded,  no  llevaba  casa,  pues  él  y 
sus  aprendices  tomaban  la  comida  en  una  casa  de  pensión. 

21,  13.  inconveniency  (are.)  =inconvenience. 

21,  16.  hasty  pudding,  budín  sencillo  hecho  de  harina  de  maíz  que  se 
come  con  leche  y  azúcar. 

21,  19.  board,  pensión;  modismo  muy  corriente  en  los  EE.  UU. 

22,  1.  And  now  it  was  that,  y  sucedió  que. 

22,  2.  figures,  cifras;  aquí,  matemáticas. 

22,  4.  went  through  the  whole  by  myself,  me  lo  aprendí  de  cabo  a 
rabo  sin  ayuda  de  nadie. 

22,  9.  The  Art  of  Thinking.  La  famosa  Lógica  de  Port  Roy  al  fué 
una  notable  obra  educativa,  escrita  por  los  maestros  de  la  escuela  de 
Port  Royal,  cerca  de  París,  que  enseñaba  el  arte  de  exponer  las  ideas 
en  forma  clara  y  convincente.  Es  digno  de  notarse  que  Franklin,  antes 
de  los  diez  y  seis  años,  resolvió  por  propio  acuerdo  estudiar  dos  libros 
tan  difíciles,  áridos  y  extensos  como  The  Human  Understanding  y  The 
Art  of  Thinking. 

22,  13.  sketches,  bosquejos;  aquí  ensayos. 

22,  20.  And  being  then,  from  reading  Shaftesbury  and  Collins,  be- 
come,  y,  habiéndose  entonces . . .  llegado  a  ser.  Nótese  que,  de  acuerdo  con 
la  forma  antigua  de  conjugación,  se  usa  aquí  el  verbo  to  be  como  auxi¬ 
liar  de  become,  en  vez  de  to  have.  Nótese  también  como  Franklin  se¬ 
para  las  partículas  de  los  verbos  como  en  el  presente  caso — incorrección 
que  se  debe  evitar. 
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23,  3.  may.  Nótese  el  uso  incorrecto  de  may  (pres.  subj.)  en  vez 
de  might  (fut.  subj.). 

23,  19.  to  wit,  verbi  gratia,  esto  es. 

24,  3.  coupled  =  combined. 

24,  5.  want  of,  falta  de. 

24,  16.  had  .  .  .  begun.  Véase  la  nota  de  la  página  22,  línea  20, 
sobre  el  verbo. 

24,  21.  one  newspaper.  Compárese  con  el  número  actual  de  perió¬ 
dicos  en  Norteamérica.  En  1914  se  contaban  unos  23,000  en  los  Esta¬ 
dos  Unidos  solamente. 

25,  2.  pieces,  trozos ,  artículos. 

25,  6.  to  try  my  hand,  a  probar  mi  habilidad,  mis  méritos. 

25,  9.  paper,  diario,  periódico.  Nótese  el  mismo  uso  en  la  línea  2. 

25,  10.  my  hand,  modismo  inglés  que  equivale  a  mi  letra. 

25,  19.  so  very  good  =  such  very  good. 

25,  24.  sense  (ore.  =  knowledge) ,  conocimientos. 

25,  30.  differences,  disensiones,  controversias. 

26,8.  passionate  =  quick-tempered,  de  genio  vivo.  i 

26,  9.  thinking  my  apprenticeship  very  tedious.  Nótese  la  supre¬ 
sión  del  relativo  that  y  del  verbo  was. 

26,  14.  gave  ofíence  to  the  Assembly.  Los  adversarios  de  la  inocu¬ 
lación  contra  la  viruela  eligieron  como  órgano  el  periódico  de  Jaime 
Franklin.  Por  este  motivo,  los  Mather  se  irritaron  contra  el  New 
England  Courant  y  contra  su  editor.  Este  periódico,  conocido  por  sus 
irreverentes  sátiras,  burlas,  desatinos  y  opiniones  exageradas,  fué 
acerbamente  censurado  por  uno  de  los  Mather,  quien  manifestó  pú¬ 
blicamente  su  «compasión  hacia  el  pobre  Franklin,  el  cual  aun  cuando 
era  joven,  acaso  muy  pronto  tendría  que  comparecer  ante  el  tribunal 
de  Dios.» 

El  proselitismo  se  exaltó  hasta  tal  extremo  que  el  asunto  de  la  ino¬ 
culación  llegó  al  Tribunal  General  y,  algo  después,  el  Tribunal  estimó 
que  un  artículo  publicado  en  el  Courant,  sobre  un  asunto  que  le  era  tan 
ajeno,  constituía  un  desacato,  por  lo  cual  el  editor  fué  condenado  a 
prisión,  según  refiere  Franklin.  ( Véase  la  nota  de  la  página  371  que 
hace  referencia  a  la  página  163.) 

27,  24.  and  this  I  therefore  reckon  one  of  the  first  errata  of  my  life, 

y  por  consiguiente  calculo  que  éste  fué  uno  de  los  primeros  errores  que 
cometí  en  mi  vida. 

30,  10.  William  Bradford  había  instalado  en  Filad elfia,  en  1685,  la 
tercera  prensa  de  imprimir  en  las  colonias.  Vióse  complicado  en  la 
cuestión  entre  Keith  y  las  autoridades  municipales  y  por  el  impreso  de 
Keith,  Appeal  to  the  Pcople,  fué  detenido,  y  su  prensa  confiscada. 
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Por  tal  razón  se  trasladó  a  Nueva  York,  donde  vivió  hasta  1752;  mas 
su  hijo  permaneció  siempre  en  Filadelfia. 

31,  5.  narration  and  dialogue.  El  estilo  de  diálogo  más  bien  se 
reserva  para  la  literatura  dramática,  resultando  así  algo  impropio  e 
inusitado  en  una  narración. 

32,  26.  He  had  some  letters,  Era  hombre  algo  sabido.  Modismo  in¬ 
glés  anticuado. 

32,  27.  wickedly  undertook  .  .  .  to  travesty  the  Bible  in  doggerel 
verse.  Es  empresa  análoga  a  la  intentada  a  fines  del  siglo  XIX  por  el 
escritor  español  Carulla. 

33,  10.  would  have  had  me  stay,  hubiera  querido  que  me  quedase. 

33,  14.  I  thought  myself  fixed  till  Tuesday  should  come,  creí  estar 
arreglado  hasta  el  martes  siguiente. 

34,  13.  but  I  insisted  on  their  taking  it.  A  man  .  .  .,  etc.  Esta  úl¬ 
tima  frase,  complemento  de  la  anterior,  no  debería  estar  separada  de 
ella  más  que  por  una  coma.  Este  descuido  en  la  puntuación  es  una  de 
las  características  del  estilo  de  Franklin. 

34,  15.  perhaps  through  fear  of  being  thought  to  have  but  little,  tal 
vez  por  temor  de  que  se  crea  que  tiene  poco. 

34,  23.  they  had  none  such,  no  tenían  ninguno  de  esa  clase. 

36,  10.  if  thee  wilt  walk  with  me.  Thee  en  vez  de  thou,  pronombre 
sujeto,  es  forma  incorrecta.  Esta  forma  incorrecta  se  conserva  hasta 
el  día  en  el  habla  de  los  cuáqueros. 

37,  28.  He  could  not  be  said  to  write  them,  No  podía  decirse  que  los 
escribiese. 

38,  15.  French  prophets.  Probablemente  se  derivó  este  nombre  de 
los  individuos  de  una  secta  fanática  de  jansenistas,  que  surgió  en  París. 
Sus  adeptos  se  entregaban  a  violentas  contorsiones  del  cuerpo  y  hacían 
profecías.  Los  maestros  de  los  Camisardos,  secta  religiosa  que  existió 
en  las  Cevenas,  también  eran  llamados  profetas,  y  se  dedicaban  a  la 
práctica  de  semejantes  manifestaciones  de  salvaje  emoción  religiosa. 
Luis  XIV  ordenó,  en  1715,  la  extinción  de  la  herejía  de  los  Camisardos, 
y  los  supervivientes  de  esa  perseguida  secta  huyeron  a  otros  países. 
Stevenson,  en  Travels  with  a  Donkey,  habla  de  su  paso  por  el  país  de 
los  Camisardos,  e  indirectamente  muestra  lo  mucho  que  le  interesó  la 
triste  historia  de  aquellos  hombres. 

40,  17.  over  the  Madeira,  mientras  saboreábamos  él  vino  de  Madera. 

40,  21.  both  governments.  El  Duque  de  York  había  vendido  las 
propiedades  de  la  colonia  de  Delaware  a  Guillermo  Penn ;  pero  los  colo¬ 
nos  allí  establecidos  negaron  el  derecho  para  efectuar  dicha  venta,  y 
al  cabo  obtuvieron  de  Penn  la  concesión  de  un  gobierno  propio  y 
separado,  aunque  sometido  a  la  autoridad  del  Gobernador  y  del  concejo 
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de  Pensilvania.  Esta  separación  se  había  efectuado  algunos  años 
antes  de  que  Franklin  fuese  a  Filadelfia. 

41,  30.  raree  show,  teatro  guignol.  Figura  que  expresa  cuán  raro 
resultaba  para  los  obreros  el  espectáculo  del  puñado  de  monedas  de 
plata  que  les  mostró  Franklin. 

42,  2.  grum  es  voz  anticuada,  compuesta  de  grim  (torvo,  ceñudo)  y 
glum  (malhumorado,  displicente). 

44,  5.  if  I  carne  near  the  matter,  si  yo  hiciese  de  mi  parte  lo  posible. 

46,  7.  son  of  Bishop  Burnet.  Téngase  presente  que  la  iglesia  pro¬ 
testante  permite  a  los  clérigos  contraer  matrimonio. 

47,  5.  “We  will  not  row  you,”  says  I.  El  presente  says  se  usa  aquí 
en  lenguaje  familiar  en  vez  del  pretérito  said. 

48,  12.  I  had  not  the  least  doubt  of  his  meaning  what  he  said,  no 
me  cabía  la  menor  duda  de  que  hablaba  sinceramente.  To  mean  significa 
a  veces  hablar  con  sinceridad.  Así,  I  mean  it  o  I  mean  what  I  say 
querrá  decir  lo  digo  de  veras,  aunque  la  frase  en  inglés  tiene  mucha 
mayor  fuerza  que  en  español. 

48,  27.  everything  was  good  of  the  kind,  todo  era  de  buena  calidad. 

49,  24.  now  and  then  occasionally.  Nótese  la  redundancia. 

50,  25.  he  would  be  the  better  for  it,  esto  haría  que  estuviese  mejor. 

51,  28.  The  two  first  were  clerks.  En  lenguaje  moderno  se  diría: 
the  first  two,  etc. 

53,  22.  produce  I  must,  era  preciso  que  produjera  (escribiera)  algo. 

54,  12.  More  of  him  hereafter.  Nótese  la  elipsis:  I  will  tell  .  .  . 
etc. 

56,  1.  whatever  persons  he  happened  among,  cualesquiera  que  fue¬ 
sen  las  personas  entre  las  cuales  se  encontrase. 

56,  27.  but  a  future  time  was  still  named,  pero  siempre  me  hacían 
volver. 

59,  16.  very  knave.  Very  hace  aquí  el  oficio  de  adjetivo;  es  forma 
inusitada. 

60,  12.  Little  Britain.  Es  aquel  famoso  distrito  de  Londres,  entre 
la  Catedral  de  San  Pablo,  por  un  lado,  y  el  Puente  de  Londres  por  el 
otro,  por  el  que  más  tarde  mostró  Wáshington  Irving  gran 
predilección. 

61,  10.  I  was  not  likely  soon  to  return,  que  no  era  probable  volviese 
pronto. 

62,  15.  Circulating  libraries  son  bibliotecas  públicas  donde  se  pres¬ 
tan  libros  para  leerse  a  domicilio.  Todas  o  casi  todas  las  bibliotecas 
públicas  de  los  Estados  Unidos  pertenecen  actualmente  a  esta  clase. 

63,  6.  Sir  Hans  Sloane  fué  un  médico  afamado  que,  en  su  juventud, 
estuvo  en  Jamaica  como  facultativo  agregado  al  gobernador.  Durante 
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su  residencia  en  aquella  tierra,  formó  una  gran  colección  de  plantas, 
minerales  y  otros  objetos.  Era,  cuando  Franklin  vivió  en  Londres, 
uno  de  los  hombres  más  eminentes  de  la  Gran  Bretaña.  Después  de 
la  muerte  de  Sloane,  en  1753,  de  conformidad  con  su  testamento,  sus 
maravillosas  colecciones  de  botánica  y  de  historia  natural  y  su  biblio¬ 
teca,  fueron  vendidas  a  la  nación;  y  ellas  constituyeron  el  comienzo 
del  famoso  Museo  Británico.  Dice  mucho  en  favor  de  Franklin,  el 
hecho  de  que,  a  la  temprana  edad  de  diez  y  nueve  años,  conociese  ya 
por  su  reputación  a  Sir  Hans  Sloane. 

63,  12.  Cloisters,  claustros.  Nombre  de  un  callejón  que  antigua¬ 
mente  formaba  parte  de  terrenos  anexos  a  una  iglesia. 

64,  19.  Watts’s  printing-house.  Ford  dice  que  Franklin  atribuyó 
siempre  los  conocimientos  que  poseía  en  el  arte  de  hacer  libros,  a  la 
experiencia  que  adquirió  en  el  establecimiento  de  Watts.  Se  confirma 
esta  manifestación  por  el  hecho  de  que  «en  todo  banquete  que  propor¬ 
cionó  a  sus  obreros,  durante  la  vida  de  Watts,  Franklin  dedicó  siempre 
uno  de  los  brindis  a  la  salud  de  su  antiguo  amigo  y  maestro.»  La 
prensa  de  Watts  (F.  pág.  65),  en  la  cual  trabajó  Franklin,  está  ahora 
en  la  Oficina  de  Patentes  de  Wáshington. 

64,  29.  Water-American,  Americano  Aguado.  Sobrenombre  con 
que  designaban  a  Franklin  sus  compañeros  de  imprenta,  porque  no 
bebía  más  que  agua. 

65,  29.  as  I  had  paid  below,  puesto  que  había  pagado  mientras  estaba 
en  el  piso  de  abajo  (the  floor  below). 

66,  1.  and  had  so  many  little  pieces  of  prívate  mischief  done  me,  y 

me  hicieron  tales  travesuras. 

66,  5,  12.  chapel  and  chapel  ghost.  Empleábase  generalmente  el 
nombre  de  chapel  (capilla)  para  designar  un  taller  de  imprenta  o  el 
conjunto  de  obreros  que  se  reunían  en  ella.  Probablemente  esa  costum¬ 
bre  provino  de  que  el  primer  taller  de  imprenta  que  existió  en  Londres 
estuvo  establecido  dentro  de  los  límites  de  la  Catedral  de  Westminster 
y  cerca  de  una  antigua  capilla. 

69,  12.  the  College.  El  hospital  fué  construido  en  el  sitio  del 
Colegio  de  Chelsea;  comenzó  la  edificación  en  tiempo  de  Jaime  I,  pero 
después  quedó  abandonada. 

69,  12.  Don  Saltero.  Jaime  Salter  había  sido  anteriormente  ayuda 
de  cámara  de  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  que  le  regaló  muchos  objetos  curiosos. 
«Su  casa,  que  era  una  barbería,  se  conocía  con  el  nombre  de  café  de  Don 
Saltero,  y  era  punto  de  reunión  favorito  en  que  entretenían  sus  ocios 
Sloane  y  Oldham.  Los  objetos  curiosos  estaban  bajo  campanas  de 
cristal  y  componían  una  confusa  y  abigarrada  colección  —  un  cangrejo 
petrificado  de  la  China,  un  cerdo  disecado,  las  lágrimas  de  Job,  lanzas 
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de  Madagascar,  la  espada  flamígera  de  Guillermo  Primero  de  Inglaterra, 
y  la  cota  de  malla  de  Enrique  Octavo.» 

74,  4.  books  and  instruction  may  be  had  for  the  seeking,  (fam.) 
•pueden  obtenerse  libros  y  enseñanza  sólo  con  abrir  la  boca. 

76,  6.  easily  fitted  out  upon  occasion,  fáciles  de  equipar  en  cuanto  la 
ocasión  se  presentase. 

76,  22.  in  the  Queen’s  time,  esto  es,  en  el  reinado  de  la  Reina  Ana,. 
Sir  John  Gibson  fué  subgobernador  de  la  gran  base  naval  de  Ports- 
mouth  durante  diez  y  ocho  años.  Falleció  en  1717,  época  tan  reciente 
cuando  Franklin  visitaba  aquel  puerto,  que  muchos  relatos  de  él  cir¬ 
culaban  todavía  en  la  guarnición. 

80,  5,  6.  Cadogan;  Webb.  Estos  generales,  en  compañía  del  Duque 
de  Marlborough,  que  se  hizo  legendario  gracias  a  la  canción  burlesca 
de  que  le  han  hecho  héroe,  con  el  nombre  de  Mambrún,  tomaron  parte 
en  las  guerras  del  reinado  de  la  Reina  Ana.  Ambos  figuran  en  un 
conocido  incidente  de  la  novela  de  Thackeray,  Henry  Esmond. 

83,  18.  put  us  over,  llevarnos  al  otro  lado  del  río. 

83,  26.  found  she  was  locked.  She  se  refiere  al  bote.  Recuérdese 
la  regla  de  los  géneros  de  nombres  de  maquinaria,  embarcaciones, 
etc. 

87,  4.  the  Dutchman  could  not  see  what  he  was  about,  el  holandés 

no  podía  comprender  de  lo  que  se  trataba. 

87,  23.  brought  him  in  guilty,  le  declaró  culpable.  Brought  in,  trajo 
en  (ala  sala  el  veredicto) ;  him,  para  él. 

90,  6.  that  that  glorious  luminary  laboured  under,  etc.,  de  que 
aquel  glorioso  luminar  estaba  bajo  la  influencia,  etc. 

91,  22.  upwards  of  fifty  servants  on  board.  Muchos  prisioneros  de 
guerra,  pobres,  y  prisioneros  por  deudas,  eran  embarcados  para  las 
colonias  y  vendidos  en  ellas  por  un  período  de  tiempo  limitado  para 
servir  como  jornaleros  en  los  tabacales  del  sur.  El  dinero  que  por  ellos 
pagaban  servía  para  sufragar  el  gasto  del  envío  o  para  beneficiar  a  la 
compañía. 

95,  2.  sprung  up  a  fine  gale  at  North  East  which  run  us.  Debe  ser 
sprang  y  ran. 

97,  12.  designing  for  Philadelphia,  proponiéndose  ir  a  Filadelfia. 

100,  8.  very  nearly  carried  me  off,  estuvo  a  punto  de  llevárseme. 

100,  9.  gave  up  the  point  in  my  own  mind,  me  hice  el  cargo  de  que 
iba  a  abandonar  mi  puesto  (en  la  vida). 

103,  19.  put  on  more  of  the  master,  fué  asumiendo  un  tono  más 
autoritario. 

105,  22.  as  to  be  enabled  thereby  to  keep  his  head  much  longer 
above  water.  Corresponde  a:  que  le  permitió  ir  tirando. 
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107,  2.  in  the  Dissenting  way,  al  modo  de  los  disidentes  de  la  iglesia 
ortodoxa. 

108,  28.  We  had  not  been  long  returned  to  Philadelphia  before, 

etc.,  Hacia  poco  que  estábamos  de  vuelta  en  Filadelfia,  cuando,  etc. 

111,  7.  But  he  knew  little  out  of  his  way,  Pero  él  sabía  muy  poco 
fuera  de  las  matemáticas. 

112,  4.  put  us  upon  reading.  Es  decir:  required  of  us,  etc. 

114,  16.  to  be  beforehand  with  me,  para  ganarme  de  mano. 

114,  21.  The  Busy  Body  ( El  Chismoso).  El  editor  afirma  que  se 
reimprimieron  esos  periódicos  con  el  propósito  de  hundir  el  periódico 
de  Keimer.  Los  números  de  The  Busy  Body  estaban  bien  escritos; 
en  ellos  se  discutían  asuntos  corrientes,  tratados  con  ese  estilo  mezcla 
de  humorismo  y  de  sentido  común  que  más  tarde  aseguró  el  buen  éxito 
a  Franklin  como  editor.  Él  inventó  corresponsales,  para  dar  contesta¬ 
ción  a  sus  supuestas  cartas;  solicitó  colaboraciones  de  otros,  diciendo: 
«Difícil  será  que  no  podamos  reunir  entre  toda  la  colectividad  una  suma 
suficiente  de  buen  juicio  para  abastecer  al  periódico  durante  doce  meses.» 
A  nadie  se  le  ocultó  que  aludía  al  periódico  de  Keimer,  que  nutría  sus 
columnas  copiando  del  Diccionario  Universal.  Algunos  de  los  nú¬ 
meros  estaban  redactados  en  el  estilo  del  Pobre  Ricardo.  Ese  estilo 
constituía  una  especie  de  humorismo  agradable  que  no  se  encontraba 
frecuentemente  en  las  colonias  en  1729.  Los  lectores  de  The  Busy 
Body  estaban  muy  bien  preparados  para  recibir  a  Franklin  como  edi¬ 
tor,  cuando  éste  más  tarde  comenzó  a  publicar  la  Gazette. 

114,  25.  his  paper  {The  Pennsylvania  Gazette).  El  periódico  de 
Keimer  estaba  predestinado  a  fracasar.  Su  título,  The  Universal  In¬ 
structor  in  all  the  Arts  and  Sciences  and  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette  era  ya 
excesivamente  largo.  La  mayor  parte  del  texto,  como  el  mismo  título 
estaban  tomados  del  Universal  Dictionary  of  all  the  Arts  and  Sciences , 
de  Chambers,  diccionario  cuyos  artículos  aparecían  reproducidos,  por 
el  periódico,  siguiendo  el  orden  alfabético.  Franklin  cortó  en  el  acto  el 
larguísimo  nombre  de  la  que,  desde  entonces,  se  llamó  sólo  The  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Gazette.  En  el  prefacio  del  primer  número  publicado  después 
de  la  cesión,  anunció  Franklin  que  había  dado  un  vistazo  al  «gran 
Diccionario  de  Chambers,»  convenciéndose  de  que  «probablemente 
serían  necesarios  cincuenta  años  para  que  todo  viese  la  luz» ;  además, 
observó  que  artículos  íntimamente  relacionados  por  el  asunto  apare¬ 
cían  bajo  distintas  letras  del  alfabeto,  y,  como  era  natural,  entre  la 
inserción  de  unos  y  otros  tendrían  que  transcurrir  varios  años.  De  todo 
ello  sacó  en  conclusión  «que  tal  método  de  suministrar  conocimientos 
no  es  un  método  apropiado.» 

115,  11.  Burnet  había  llegado  recientemente  a  ser  gobernador  de  la 
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Colonia  de  Massachusetts.  El  General  Court  le  asignó  el  espléndido 
sueldo  de  1,700  libras  esterlinas,  pero  sólo  por  un  año.  El  Gobernador 
solicitó  un  acuerdo  que  le  asignase  sueldo  fijo  anual  durante  cierto 
número  de  años,  pero  el  General  Court  se  mantuvo  firme  en  su  criterio 
de  renovar  anualmente  la  concesión,  conservando  así  un  medio  eficaz  de 
velar  sobre  la  conducta  del  gobernador.  La  disputa  excitó  intenso 
l  interés  en  todas  las  demás  colonias,  porque  se  trataba  de  una  cuestión 
de  principios  y  cada  provincia  tenía  sus  dificultades  con  los  regios 
gobernadores.  Esta  misma  querella  influyó  mucho  en  la  creación  de 
hostilidades  hacia  la  Gran  Bretaña,  y  al  cabo  precipitó  la  guerra  por 
la  independencia. 

116,  22.  unknown  to  each  other,  sin  saberlo  el  uno  del  otro. 

116,  25.  to  take  the  whole  business  upon  myself,  hacerme  cargo  de 
todo  el  negocio. 

119,  1.  Our  debates  possessed  me  so  fully  of  the  subject,  El  asunto 

objeto  de  nuestros  debates  me  tenía  tan  completamente  absorto. 

119,  2.  an  anonymous  pamphlet.  Franklin  atribuyó  exagerada 
importancia  a  su  labor  personal  en  este  folleto.  Cierto  es  que  resultaba 
muy  bien  escrito  tratándose  de  un  muchacho  de  veintitrés  años,  pero 
estaba  lleno  de  ideas  erróneas  acerca  de  la  cuestión  monetaria.  Induda¬ 
blemente  los  colonos  sufrían  muchísimo  por  la  deficiencia  de  los  medios 
de  circulación,  como  Franklin  pensaba;  pero  su  educación  y  su  expe¬ 
riencia  eran  todavía  demasiado  limitadas  para  permitirle  exponer  sóli¬ 
das  y  bien  fundadas  ideas  en  este  difícil  asunto. 

122,  4.  yet  the  public  opinión  was  otherwise,  sin  embargo ,  el  público 
no  lo  creía  así. 

122,  8.  and  I  thought  so  meanly  of  him  for  it,  y  yo  le  tenía  por  tan 
indigno  a  causa  de  eso. 

122,  16.  took  opportunities  of  bringing  us  often  together,  aprove¬ 
chó  todas  las  coyunturas  posibles  para  que  nos  viésemos. 

126,  30.  got  them  put  into  form,  los  hice  poner  en  forma  legal. 

127,  14.  Thus  far  written  with  the  intention  express’d.  Esto  es: 
Hasta  aquí  lo  escrito  sigue  mi  plan  original;  es  decir,  escribir  autobio¬ 
grafía.  ( V .  págs.  2-4.) 

128,  15.  I  hope  thee  will  not  delay  it.  Debe  ser:  I  hope  thou  wilt 
not  delay  it.  (F.  pág.  36,  Zín.  10.) 

132,  13.  and  when  your  countrymen  see  themselves  well  thought 
of  by  Englishmen,  y  cuando  vuestros  conciudadanos  se  vean  tenidos  en 
el  mejor  concepto  por  los  ingleses. 

133,  12.  Those  who  loved  reading  were  obliged  to  send  for  their 
books  from  England.  Modernamente  se  diría:  Those  .  .  .  to  send  to 
England  for  their  books. 
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134,  5.  the  library  was  opened.  La  suma  donada  por  aquellos 
obreros  equivaldría  a  una  cantidad  mucho  mayor  en  las  condiciones 
actuales.  Cinco  meses  antes  de  que  los  subscriptores  lograsen  allegar  el 
dinero  necesario,  se  pidió  a  Londres  una  colección  de  libros.  El  costo 
de  este  primer  pedido  ascendió  a  45  libras  esterlinas.  Los  volúmenes 
fueron  colocados,  en  1732,  en  una  habitación  de  una  casa  particular, 
utilizada  en  aquella  época  por  la  Liga  para  celebrar  sus  reuniones. 
Franklin  actuó  personalmente  de  bibliotecario,  abriendo  la  biblioteca 
durante  una  o  dos  horas,  en  ciertos  días  de  la  semana.  La  biblioteca 
obtuvo  gran  aceptación.  Admitíanse  donativos  de  libros,  objetos  cu¬ 
riosos  y  dinero. 

En  1740,  la  biblioteca  fué  trasladada  al  nuevo  Palacio  del  Gobierno; 
de  allí,  en  1773,  al  Centro  de  Carpinteros,  y  de  este  punto  a  un  edificio 
construido  de  nueva  planta  en  1790.  Cuando,  en  1787,  se  colocó  la 
primera  piedra  del  edificio,  Franklin  hallábase  muy  enfermo,  e  imposi¬ 
bilitado,  por  lo  tanto,  para  asistir  a  la  ceremonia,  pero  a  ruego  del 
Cuerpo  Directivo  de  la  Biblioteca,  preparó  una  inscripción  para  que 
fuese  grabada  en  la  piedra  fundamental.  El  dibujo  de  Birch  (F.  pág. 
135)  muestra  este  edificio  con  la  estatua  de  Franklin  sobre  la  entrada. 
Cerca  de  un  centenar  de  años  más  tarde,  en  1880,  el  edificio  quedó 
reemplazado  por  la  actual  Biblioteca  de  Filadelfia.  La  primitiva  piedra 
fundamental,  que  lleva  la  inscripción,  fué  colocada  en  el  muro  norte. 
En  la  Biblioteca  se  conservan  algunos  de  los  libros  originales  de  la 
Liga  Club.  La  inscripción  redactada  por  Franklin  dice  así: 

SEA  MEMORADO 

EN  HONOR  DE  LOS  JÓVENES  FILADELFIANOS,  ) 

(LA  MAYORÍA  ENTONCES  artífices), 

QUE  EN  MDCCXXXII, 

A  INSTANCIA  DE  UNO  DE  SUS  SOCIOS, 
f  INSTITUYERON  LA  BIBLIOTECA  DE  FILADELFIA,  ' 

QUE,  AUN  CUANDO  PEQUEÑA  AL  PRINCIPIO, 

HA  LLEGADO  A  SER  SUMAMENTE  VALIOSA  Y  ÚTIL 
Y  LA  QUE  LOS  MUROS  DE  ESTE  EDIFICIO 
ESTÁN  AHORA  DESTINADOS  A  CONTENER  Y  CONSERVAR. 

LA  PRIMERA  PIEDRA  DE  CUYA  FUNDACIÓN 
FUÉ  COLOCADA  AQUÍ 
EL  DÍA  31  DE  AGOSTO 
MDCCXXXIX 

El  Cuerpo  Directivo  de  la  Biblioteca  comprendió  que  la  modesta 
referencia  anónima  de  Franklin  a  sí  propio  dejaría  de  satisfacer  a 
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sus  compatriotas.  Por  lo  tanto,  con  el  consentimiento  de  Franklin, 
cambió,  insertando  su  nombre,  una  línea  de  la  inscripción,  y  quedó 
grabado  así: 

POR  INDICACIÓN  DE  BENJAMÍN  FRANKLIN, 

UNO  DE  SUS  SOCIOS. 

136,  23.  his  wife.  En  1755,  Franklin  escribía  a  una  de  las  amigas 
de  su  esposa,  Mrs.  Catalina  Greene,  joven  recién  casada,  lo  que  sigue: 

.  .  .  «Los  quesos,  en  particular  uno  de  ellos,  eran  excelentes.  Todos 
nuestros  amigos  los  han  probado,  y  todos  convienen  en  que  son  supe¬ 
riores  a  los  quesos  ingleses  que  han  probado  en  su  vida.  Mi  mujer  se 
sintió  muy  orgullosa  de  que  una  joven  como  V.  mostrara  tanta  conside¬ 
ración  hacia  este  viejo,  al  enviarle  semejante  obsequio  .  .  .  Ella  está 
convencida  de  que  es  V.  una  joven  delicada  y  complaciente  y  una  ex¬ 
celente  ama  de  casa  y  habla  de  dejarme  a  V.  en  testamento  como  un 
legado;  pero  deseo  a  V.  cosa  mejor,  y  confío  en  que  ella  vivirá  un  cen¬ 
tenar  de  años;  porque  ella  y  yo  hemos  envejecido  juntos,  y  si  bien  tiene 
algunas  faltas,  estoy  tan  acostumbrado  a  ellas  que  no  las  advierto, 
porque  como  dice  la  canción: 

Todos  tenemos  algunas  faltas, 

Y  como  todos  Juana  las  tiene, 

Pero  son  ellas  tan  pequeñitas 
Que,  acostumbrado,  ya  me  parecen 
Las  mías  propias,  y  de  ese  modo 
No  puedo  verlas  generalmente; 

Caros  amigos, 

No  puedo  verlas  generalmente.» 

137,  4.  They  had  been  bought  for  me  without  my  knowledge  by 
my  wife.  Nótese  la  preferencia  del  autor  a  la  forma  pasiva.  Tradúz¬ 
case  la  frase  por  la  forma  activa. 

139,  10.  Articles  of  Belief  and  Acts  of  Religión  es  uno  de  los  trabajos 
más  notables  que  se  hayan  escrito  por  un  joven  de  veintidós  años.  Los 
Articles  of  Belief,  en  manuscrito,  acompañaron  siempre  a  Franklin 
hasta  el  fin  de  su  vida.  El  manuscrito  original  está  ahora  en  la  biblio¬ 
teca  del  Congreso.  En  la  portada  tenía  esta  estrofa: 

Aquí  estoy.  Y  si  es  que  existe  un  Poder  sobre  nosotros, 

(Y  no  hay  obra  en  la  Natura  que  no  afirme  ese  existir). 

La  Virtud  debe  ser  siempre  el  mejor  de  sus  recreos, 

Y  gozando  este  recreo  debe  ser  siempre  Feliz.  —  Catón. 

148,  10.  to  keep  his  friends  in  countenance,  para  conservar  a  sus 
amigos,  dándoles  ocasión  de  hallar  defectos  que  criticar . 
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152,  25.  Its  fírst  rise  in  my  mind,  La  “primera  vez  que  se  me  ocurrió. 

154,  1.  when  my  circumstances  should  afford  me  the  necessary 
leisure,  cuando  las  circunstancias  me  lo  permitiesen. 

154,  5.  the  substance  of  an  intended  creed.  En  una  carta  a  Ezra 
Stiles,  escrita  en  Filadelfia,  el  9  de  marzo  de  1790,  decía  Franklin: 

«V.  desea  saber  algo  de  mi  religión.  Es  la  vez  primera  que  me  han 
interrogado  sobre  ello.  Pero  no  debo  tomar  a  mal  la  curiosidad  de  V. 
e  intentaré  satisfacerla  en  pocas  palabras.  He  aquí  mi  credo.  Creo  en 
un  Dios,  Creador  del  Universo;  que  lo  gobierna  por  su  Providencia; 
que  debe  ser  adorado ;  que  el  servicio  más  grato  que  le  tributamos  con¬ 
siste  en  hacer  el  bien  a  sus  otros  hijos;  que  el  alma  del  hombre  es  in¬ 
mortal,  y  que  seremos  tratados  con  justicia  en  otra  vida  según  la 
conducta  en  ésta.  Considero  que  tales  son  los  principios  fundamentales 
de  toda  religión,  y  los  respeto,  como  V.  hace,  cualquiera  que  sea  la 
secta  donde  se  encuentren  .  .  . 

«Sólo  añadiré,  en  lo  que  a  mí  toca,  que  habiendo  experimentado  la 
bondad  de  ese  Ser  que  me  condujo  prósperamente  a  través  de  una 
larga  vida,  no  me  cabe  duda  de  su  continuidad  en  lo  futuro,  aunque  sin 
la  más  pequeña  presunción  de  merecer  tal  bondad.» 

155,  18.  I  have  no  longer  strength  or  activity  left  sufficient,  ya  no 
me  quedan  fuerzas  ni  actividad  bastantes.  Left  aquí  es  más  bien  par¬ 
ticipio  pasado  que  describe  a  strength  or  activity. 

156,  2.  Poor  Richard’s  Almanac.  Los  pronósticos  y  el  original  del 
almanaque  estaban  a  cargo  de  Tomás  Godfrey,  padre  de  la  joven  con 
quien  Franklin  pensaba  casarse.  Cuando  la  boda  se  deshizo,  Godfrey 
entregó  sus  pronósticos  y  su  manuscrito  a  otro  impresor.  A  consecuen¬ 
cia  de  ello,  Franklin  se  vió  obligado  a  escribir  su  propio  almanaque; 
pero,  deseando  ganar  crédito  por  sus  dichos  y  pronósticos,  adoptó 
el  nombre  de  Ricardo  Saunders,  confeccionador  que  fué  de  almanaques 
en  el  siglo  XVII.  El  libro  se  conoció  muy  pronto  con  el  nombre  de  Poor 
Richard' s  Almanac  (Almanaque  del  Pobre  Ricardo).  La  popularidad 
del  Almanaque  del  Pobre  Ricardo  debióse  al  humorismo  que  todo  él 
contenía  y  a  las  agudezas  y  rasgos  de  ingenio  intercalados  en  cada  pá¬ 
gina.  En  el  proemio  al  Pobre  Ricardo  (1739)  Franklin  describió  muy 
bien  el  carácter  de  su  producción. 

Dice  así:  «Además  de  las  cosas  usuales  que  se  esperan  en  un  alma¬ 
naque,  confío  en  que  los  moralistas  excusarán  la  rociada,  que  hago  a 
granel,  de  indicaciones  instructivas  acerca  de  asuntos  de  moral  y  de 
religión.  Y  no  te  inquietes,  oh  grave  y  cuerdo  lector,  si  entre  las  muchas 
máximas  de  mi  libro  me  encuentras  bromeando  aquí  y  allá  y  charlando 
ociosamente.  En  todos  los  platos  que  hasta  ahora  he  guisado  para  ti, 
hay  carne  sólida,  bastante  por  tu  dinero,  y  sobras  de  la  mesa  de  la 
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sabiduría,  que,  si  las  digieres  bien,  proporcionarán  alimento  subs¬ 
tancioso  a  tu  inteligencia.  Pero  los  estómagos  delicados  no  pueden 
comer  sin  estimulantes,  los  cuales,  si  no  son  buenos  para  nada  más, 
despiertan  al  menos  el  apetito.  La  vana  juventud  que  lea  mi  Alma¬ 
naque  buscando  una  ociosa  diversión,  se  encontrará  tal  vez  con  unas 
reflexiones  serias,  que  acaso  más  adelante  le  puedan  ser  muy  provecho¬ 
sas.» 

Lo  siguiente,  tomado  de  las  ediciones  del  Almanaque  correspondientes 
a  1739  y  1742,  da  idea  del  género  del  Pobre  Ricardo: 

de  las  ENFERMEDADES  de  este  año 

Este  año  los  ciegos  verán  muy  poco,  los  sordos  oirán  apenas,  y  los 
mudos  no  hablarán  muy  claro. 

Rebaños  enteros,  piaras  y  manadas  de  carneros,  cerdos  y  bueyes, 
y  aves  domésticas  irán  al  puchero;  sin  embargo,  la  mortandad  no  será 
tan  grande  entre  gatos,  perros  y  caballos.  En  cuanto  a  la  vejez,  será 
incurable  este  año,  a  causa  de  los  años  pasados.  Y  hacia  el  otoño 
alguna  gente  será  asaltada  por  una  irresistible  inclinación  a  asar  y 
comer  sus  propias  ears  ( ears ,  orejas;  también  mazorcas  o  choclos  de 
maíz  tierno.  Nótese  el  divertido  juego  de  los  distintos  sentidos  del 
vocablo  ear). 

de  los  FRUTOS  de  la  TIERRA 

Juzgo  que  éste  será  un  año  abundante  en  toda  clase  de  cosas  buenas, 
para  aquellos  que  ya  las  posean;  pero  los  naranjos  de  Groenlandia 
estarán  a  punto  de  perderse  a  causa  del  frío.  En  cuanto  a  la  avena,  pre¬ 
dico  que  será  de  gran  utilidad  para  los  caballos.  Supongo  que  no  habrá 
más  tocinos  que  cerdos  ...  El  cáñamo  crecerá  más  de  prisa  que  los 
niños,  así  que  para  algunas  personas  habrá  demasiado.1  En  cuanto  a 
grano,  fruta  y  sidra,  jamás  hubo  tal  cantidad  como  habrá  ahora,  si  el 
deseo  de  los  pobres  se  realiza. 

REGLAS  DE  SALUD  Y  LARGA  VIDA 

Come  y  bebe  ni  más  ni  menos  de  la  cantidad  que  la  constitución  de 
tu  cuerpo,  como  servidor  de  tu  inteligencia,  consienta.  Los  que  estu¬ 
dian  mucho  no  deben  comer  tanto  como  aquellos  que  trabajan,  por  no 
hacer  tan  bien  la  digestión. 

1  La  broma  aquí  consiste  en  que  el  cordel  del  verdugo  es  de  cáñamo,  y  en 
que,  según  juicio  del  Pobre  Ricardo,  algunos  de  los  colonos  caerán  en  manos  de 
aquel  funcionario  pavoroso. 
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Una  vez  halladas  con  exactitud  la  cantidad  y  la  calidad,  de  lo  que  se 
necesita  para  la  debida  nutrición,  no  debe  excederse. 

Debe  evitarse  el  exceso  en  las  demás  cosas,  lo  mismo  que  en  el  comer 
y  el  beber. 

Los  niños,  los  ancianos  y  los  enfermos  requieren  una  nutrición  espe¬ 
cial  y  en  cantidad  distinta. 

Y  lo  mismo,  los  de  distinto  temperamento;  porque  lo  que  es  demasiado 
para  un  hombre  flemático,  no  es  suficiente  para  un  pletórico. 

156,  19.  a  connected  discourse.  Extractos  del  Prólogo1  a  la  edición 
del  Pobre  Ricardo  de  1757: 

«La  experiencia  constituye  una  costosa  escuela ,  pero  los  tontos  no 
aprenderán  en  ninguna  otra ,  y  apenas  en  ésta ,  porque ,  en  verdad,  nosotros 
podemos  dar  consejo,  pero  no  podemos  dar  conducta,  no  obstante,  re¬ 
cordad  esto:  —  Los  que  no  quieren  ser  aconsejados,  no  pueden  ser  auxi¬ 
liados,  y  más  todavía,  que,  si  no  queréis  oir  a  la  razón,  ella  seguramente 
os  golpeará  los  nudillos .» 

158,  2.  is  of  late  years  become.  Uso  del  auxiliar  to  be  en  vez  de 
to  have  con  el  verbo  to  become.  ( V .  pág.  22,  lín.  20.) 

162,  29.  having  become  easy  in  my  circumstances,  habiendo  alcan¬ 
zado  una  posición  desahogada. 

163,  19.  inoculation,  que  precedía  a  la  vacunación  y  que  empezaba 
a  usarse  entonces  como  método  de  prevenir  la  viruela,  fué  introducida 
en  Europa,  imitando  a  los  chinos,  a  principios  del  siglo  XVIII,  pero  la 
práctica  no  comenzó  en  Inglaterra  hasta  1722.  En  ese  año,  una  famosa 
dama,  María  Wortley  Montagu,  que  había  residido  en  Constantinopla 
con  su  esposo,  el  embajador  inglés,  hizo  que  su  hija  sufriese  la  operación. 
En  1721,  un  año  antes,  el  Dr.  Boylston  fué  el  primero  que  la  practicó 
en  la  ciudad  de  Boston.  Promovióse  controversia  acerca  de  la  práctica 
de  la  inoculación,  y  llegaron  a  encontrarse  envueltos  en  el  debate  Jaime 
Franklin  y  su  hermano.  ( Véase  la  nota  de  la  página  360  que  hace  refe¬ 
rencia  a  la  página  260.) 

Las  epidemias  de  viruela  eran  frecuentes,  y  fallecían  muchos  a 
consecuencia  de  esta  terrible  enfermedad.  Respecto  a  la  eficacia  de  la 
inoculación,  Franklin  menciona,  en  una  carta,  que  de  ochocientas  per- 

1  Este  prólogo  ha  resultado  uno  de  los  más  populares  escritos  norteamerica¬ 
nos.  Setenta  y  cinco  ediciones  en  forma  de  folleto  se  han  impreso  en  inglés,  cin¬ 
cuenta  y  cinco  en  francés,  once  en  alemán,  y  nueve  en  italiano.  Ha  sido  traducido 
al  español  [bajo  el  título  de  El  Arte  de  hacer  Fortuna ] ;  danés,  sueco,  galo,  polaco, 
gaélico,  ruso,  bohemio,  holandés,  catalán,  chino,  griego  moderno  y  hasta  en 
esperanto.  Se  han  hecho,  a  lo  menos,  cuatrocientas  ediciones  y  es  hoy  día  tan 
popular  como  antes. 
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sonas  inoculadas  sólo  cuatro  habían  muerto  en  veintidós  años,  durante 
los  cuales  hubo  cinco  epidemias  de  viruela. 

167,  20.  that  respectable  housekeepers  did  not  choose  to  mix  with 
[them].  Nótese  la  elipsis.  Housekeepers  aquí  quiere  decir  arrenda¬ 
tarios  o  'propietarios  (de  casas). 

169,  14.  absence  at.  Debería  ser  absence  from. 

169,  29.  Whitefield.  El  relato  que  hace  Franklin  acerca  de  la  per¬ 
sonalidad  y  de  la  notable  influencia  de  este  gran  predicador  y  moralista, 
está  muy  por  bajo  de  la  importancia  que  le  reconocieron  los  biógrafos 
de  sus  últimos  años. 

171,  2.  Georgia.  Oglethorpe,  el  fundador  de  la  nueva  colonia  de 
Georgia,  era  un  filántropo  inglés  que  había  llegado  a  interesarse  mucho 
por  los  que  en  Inglaterra  sufrían  prisión  por  deudas.  Conforme  a  las 
leyes  de  Inglaterra  en  aquella  época,  las  personas  que  no  podían  pagar 
sus  deudas  podían  ser  detenidas  y  enviadas  a  la  cárcel,  donde  permane¬ 
cían,  a  menos  de  que  alguien  se  presentase  para  satisfacer  la  deuda 
pendiente.  Oglethorpe  deseaba  ofrecer  a  esos  prisioneros  una  ocasión 
de  comenzar  vida  nueva  en  las  colonias  y,  al  efecto,  muchos  fueron  li¬ 
bertados  a  instancias  de  él  y  transportados  a  Georgia.  Pero  como  al¬ 
gunos  nada  sabían  acerca  de  cultivar  la  tierra,  resultaron  colonos 
deplorables.  Muchísimos  eran  ineptos,  personas  incorregibles  que 
habían  caído  en  situaciones  apuradas  por  falta  de  aquellos  hábitos  de 
trabajo  y  de  frugalidad  que  son  tan  esenciales  en  un  país  nuevo. 

173,  8.  if  you  can  make  shift  with  its  scanty  accommodations,  si 
halláis  el  modo  de  encajaros  en  ella. 

175,  6.  a  pleasure  of  much  the  same  kind  with  that.  Debería  ser 
as  that. 

175,  17.  litera  scripta  manet.  Frase  latina  que  corresponde  a  la 
española:  lo  escrito ,  escrito  queda. 

176,  8.  on  the  same  terms  with  that.  ( V .  pág.  175,  líns  6.) 

178,  24.  Philosophical  Society.  Eran  de  la  incumbencia  de  esta 
sociedad  toda  clase  de  conocimientos,  y  de  informes  acerca  del  desarrollo 
de  un  país  nuevo  o  de  la  prosperidad  de  sus  habitantes  —  caminos, 
cría  de  animales,  química,  etc.,  —  y  acerca  de  «todos  los  experimentos 
filosóficos  que  pongan  luz  en  la  naturaleza  de  las  cosas,  tiendan  a  au¬ 
mentar  el  poder  del  hombre  sobre  la  materia,  y  multipliquen  las  comodi¬ 
dades  o  los  placeres  de  la  vida.» 

179,  5.  Plain  Truth.  Era  costumbre  de  Franklin,  al  promover  pro¬ 
yectos,  presentar  y  distribuir  con  anticipación  y  de  un  modo  profuso 
una  exposición  o  folleto  impreso  del  plan,  con  razones  en  pro  de  sus 
ventajas,  y  con  respuestas  a  las  objeciones  probables.  Ese  folleto  lo 
titulaba  Franklin  Plain  Truth. 
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179,  21.  we  found  above  twelve  hundred  hands.  Esta  última  pa¬ 
labra  significa  aquí  firmas  (como  subscriptores). 

184,  4.  two  gentlemen  below,  dos  caballeros  que  se  esperaban 

abajo. 

188,  21.  they  were  growing  in  demand.  Hoy  se  diría:  the  demand 
for  them  was  growing. 

188,  23.  the  Pennsylvania  Fireplace.  «Descripción  de  las  recién 
inventadas  estufas  de  Pensilvania»  es  un  folleto  en  el  que  detalla 
Franklin  la  composición  y  funcionamiento  de  la  estufa,  y  muestra,  por 
medio  de  dibujos,  todas  las  partes  que  la  forman. 

El  modelo  de  estufa,  que  se  conserva  aún  en  el  Instituto  Smithso- 
niano,  en  Wáshington,  da  clara  idea  del  origen  de  las  estufas  modernas 
para  calefacción  de  las  casas.  Más  adelante,  en  el  transcurso  de  su 
vida,  Franklin  publicó  otro  folleto,  con  dibujos,  presentando  un  nuevo 
modelo  de  estufa  para  quemar  carbón  de  piedra.  La  estufa,  o  chimenea 
abierta,  inventada  por  Franklin,  continúa  aún  usándose  en  nuestros 
días,  sobre  todo  en  los  distritos  rurales. 

189,  10.  working  it  up  into  his  own,  apropiándoselo. 

189,  30.  an  academy.  La  titulada  Academy  de  Pensilvania  fué  el 
origen  de  la  actual  y  muy  conocida  universidad  de  aquel  nombre. 

196,  12.  chose  me  of  the  common  council.  Modernamente  se  diría: 
chose  me  for,  etc. 

197,  9.  a  treaty  being  to  be  held.  Es  decir:  since  a  meeting  was  to 
be  held  at  which  a  treaty  was  to  be  made. 

198,  26.  a  hospital  in  Philadelphia.  Un  historiador  de  la  universi¬ 
dad  de  Pensilvania  describe  el  primitivo  hospital  de  Pensilvania  como 
«el  más  antiguo  de  las  colonias  inglesas,  y  por  espacio  de  cincuenta 
años,  como  el  mejor  equipado  del  mundo.» 

200,  22.  This  condition  carried  the  bilí  through.  Esta  condición 
(cláusula  condicional)  hizo  que  el  proyecto  de  ley  se  aprobase. 

200,  28.  thus  the  clause  worked  both  ways,  así  la  estipulación  re¬ 
sultó  en  ambos  sentidos. 

202,  17.  I  was  at  length  instrumental,  pude  lograr  al  fin. 

202,  21.  dry  shod,  con  los  pies  secos;  con  las  suelas  secas. 

205,  18.  I  sweeps  before  gentlefolkses  doors,  and  hopes.  Lenguaje 
peculiar  de  los  analfabetos:  sweeps  =  sweep;  gentlefolkses  =  gentle- 
folks’  (gente  fina)’,  hopes  =  hope. 

208,  25.  a  commission  from  the  postmaster-general  in  England. 

El  mapa  de  Molí,  de  rutas  de  correos  en  las  colonias,  fué  publicado  en 
1729,  y  es  el  único  mapa  oficial  de  rutas  de  postas  que  se  conserva  en 
los  EE.  UU.  de  los  trazados  con  anterioridad  a  la  guerra  de  la  indepen¬ 
dencia. 
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El  comienzo  de  las  postas  regulares  en  las  Colonias  fué  en  1692  cuando 
Andrés  Hamilton,  Gobernador  de  Jersey  Oriental,  obtuvo  autoriza¬ 
ción  para  sacar  un  privilegio  con  dicho  objeto.  Estableció  un  correo 
semanal  desde  «Piscataways »  a  Filadelfia.  El  Acta  Inglesa  del  Mi¬ 
nisterio  de  Comunicaciones,  de  1711,  incluyó  a  las  colonias  e  insti¬ 
tuyó  el  cargo  de  Diputado  Director  general  de  Correos  para  América. 
Los  corredores  de  posta  seguían  la  línea  de  la  costa  desde  Boston  a 
Nueva  York.  Desde  Filadelfia  a  Nueva  York  la  ruta  estaba  llena  de 
obstáculos.  Los  caminos  eran  malos,  el  país  se  hallaba  escasamente 
habitado,  y  las  posadas  eran  pobres  y  poco  concurridas.  Había  muchas 
corrientes  de  agua  que  cruzar  en  barca,  y  el  correo  sufría  frecuentes 
retrasos  por  causa  de  temporales  y  en  el  invierno  por  los  grandes  tém¬ 
panos  de  hielo  que  impedían  el  paso  por  las  aguas. 

Después  de  firmada  la  Declaración  de  Independencia,  Franklin  fué 
nombrado  Director  general  de  Correos  por  el  Congreso  Continental,  y 
en  1783,  cuando  quedó  firmado  el  tratado  con  Inglaterra,  y  estando 
todavía  en  Francia,  Franklin  reanudó  la  correspondencia  con  la  Oficina 
General  de  Correos  de  Londres,  en  lo  referente  a  resumir  el  servicio  de 
correos  entre  los  dos  países. 

208,  30.  a  variety  of  improvements  were  necessary.  Poco  después 
de  recibir  el  nombramiento,  Franklin,  según  su  costumbre,  emprendió 
una  visita  de  inspección  para  enterarse  del  verdadero  estado  del  ser¬ 
vicio  postal,  en  todas  las  administraciones  de  correos,  excepto  en  la  de 
Charleston  (Carolina  del  Sur).  Las  reformas  inmediatamente  em¬ 
prendidas  pueden  resumirse  como  sigue: 

Trazó  caminos  más  cortos  con  el  fin  de  ahorrar  tiempo. 

Obligó  a  los  carteros  a  viajar  con  más  prisa  y  a  hacer  la  entrega  con 
mayor  prontitud. 

Permitió  la  circulación  postal  de  periódicos  sin  distinción  y  sin  reparar 
en  las  opiniones  políticas  que  defendían. 

Estableció  el  franqueo  postal  de  un  centavo  en  las  grandes  ciudades, 
cosa  que  ni  aun  en  nuestros  días  ha  podido  lograrse. 

Fué  el  primero  en  publicar  avisos  de  las  cartas  no  reclamadas. 

Aumentó  la  frecuencia  de  correos  entre  Nueva  York  y  Filadelfia, 
en  verano,  de  una  a  tres  veces  por  semana;  en  invierno,  de  dos  veces  al 
mes  a  una  vez  por  semana. 

209,  21.  the  chiefs  of  the  Six  Nations.  Eran  los  jefes  de  seis  tribus 
de  indios  que  en  la  época  colonial  de  los  EE.  UU.  formaban  una  con¬ 
federación  conocida  con  el  nombre  de  Six  Nations. 

211,  19.  Governor  Shirley.  Entre  los  escritos  de  Franklin  hay  tres 
cartas  abiertas  al  Gobernador  Shirley  acerca  del  gravamen  de  im¬ 
puestos  en  las  colonias  norteamericanas.  Estas  cartas,  que  fueron 
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escritas  en  diciembre  de  1754,  contienen  indudablemente  la  substancia 
de  las  conversaciones  a  que  Franklin  se  refiere. 

214,  17.  we  could  hardly  avoid  cutting  throats.  Tradúzcase  por: 
apenas  podíamos  evitar  el  venir  a  las  manos. 

215,  7.  finding  he  was  likely  to  be  negrofied  himself,  temeroso ,  él 
mismo,  de  verse  envilecido  también.  Negrofied,  ennegrecido;  palabra  in¬ 
ventada  por  Franklin. 

215,  22.  I  am  got.  Antigua  forma  de  conjugación.  (F.  págs.  22 
y  158.) 

218,  24.  should  be  payable  in  a  year,  and  to  bear.  To  debe  substi¬ 
tuirse  por  should;  falta  de  coordinación  en  los  verbos. 

224,  17.  divide  the  pay  proportionably  between  you.  Hoy  se  diría 
among  en  vez  de  between,  por  tratarse  de  más  de  dos  personas. 

230,  22.  The  flyers,  not  being  pursued.  Fleers  ( fugados )  del  verbo 
to  flee  (huir,  escapar)  es  voz  más  apropiada  que  flyers,  derivado  de 
to  fly  (volar). 

231,  17.  This  was  enough  to  put  us  out  of  conceit  of  such  defenders, 
if  we  had  really  wanted  any,  Esto  bastaba  para  empobrecer  considera¬ 
blemente  nuestro  concepto  de  tales  defensores,  aunque  hubiéramos  te¬ 
nido  necesidad  de  ellos. 

232,  6.  some  letters  of  the  general  to  the  ministry.  El  siguiente 
extracto  de  una  carta,  al  Secretario  de  Estado,  escrita  por  el  General 
Braddock,  junio  5,  en  Wills’  Creek,  fué  hallado  después  entre  los  pa¬ 
peles  de  estado  en  Londres.  En  ese  documento  se  rinde  a  Franklin  el 
tributo  que  merecía. 

«Antes  de  marcharme  de  Williamsburgo,  el  Intendente  de  Ejército 
me  dijo  que  yo  podía  contar  con  dos  mil  quinientos  caballos  y  doscientos 
carros  de  Virginia  y  Marylandia;  pero  yo  tenía  mucha  razón  para 
dudarlo,  por  haber  experimentado  la  deshonradez  de  procederes  por 
parte  de  los  colonos  en  todo  cuanto  conmigo  se  relacionaba.  Por  eso, 
antes  de  mi  partida  concerté  con  Mr.  Benjamín  Franklin,  Director  de 
Correos  en  Pensilvania,  que  gozaba  de  gran  crédito  en  esta  provincia, 
alquilar  ciento  cincuenta  carros  y  el  número  necesario  de  caballos. 
Esto  lo  realizó  con  fidelidad  y  prontitud,  y  es  casi  el  único  caso  en  que 
se  cumplió  con  exactitud  lo  prometido,  que  he  visto  en  todas  estas 
colonias. » 

234,  27.  some  going  so  far  as  to  say,  llegando  a  decir  algunos. 

238,  5.  his  and  his  companions’  guns  would  not  go  off,  ni  su  fusil,  ni 
los  de  sus  compañeros  querían  dispararse. 

242,  2.  eat  at  common  tables.  Aquí  eat  representa  la  antigua  forma 
del  pretérito  ate. 

243,  13.  and  chose  their  captains.  El  auxiliar  having  de  la  línea 
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anterior  rige  los  verbos  come,  formed  y  chose  que  por  lo  mismo  de¬ 
bería  hallarse  en  el  participio  pasado,  chosen. 

243,  29.  and  would  salute  me,  insistieron  en  saludarme.  Es  de  no¬ 
tar  que  would,  aquí,  no  es  verbo  auxiliar,  sino  que  equivale  al  preté¬ 
rito  de  insistir. 

244,  16.  an  account  of  this  to  the  proprietor.  Escribís  que  «oísteis 
que  cabalgué  en  unión  de  un  grupo  de  hombres  con  las  espadas  desen¬ 
vainadas,  lo  cual  constituyó  gran  ofensa  para  alguna  gente.  .  .  . 

«Debo  deciros  lo  que  fué  la  cosa.  Sucede  que  la  gente  me  ama.  Tal 
vez  esto  sea  mi  culpa.  Cuando  estuve  en  la  frontera  el  pasado  in¬ 
vierno,  un  gran  número  de  ciudadanos,  según  me  dijeron,  intentó  salir 
y  esperarme  a  mi  regreso  para  expresarme  su  sentimiento  de  gratitud 
por  los  pequeños  servicios  que  había  prestado.  Para  impedir  esto 
efectué  una  marcha  forzada  y  llegué  a  la  ciudad  por  la  noche,  por  lo 
cual  ellos  se  quedaron  contrariados  y  algunos  un  poco  enojados.  Pero 
como  yo  no  podía  ocultar  por  completo  el  tiempo  de  mi  salida  para  Vir¬ 
ginia,  20  oficiales  de  mi  regimiento,  con  cerca  de  30  granaderos,  se  pre¬ 
sentaron  a  caballo  ante  mi  puerta,  en  el  momento  mismo  en  que  yo 
iba  a  montar,  para  acompañarme  al  embarcadero,  próximamente  a  3 
millas  de  la  ciudad.  Cuando  llegamos  al  final  de  la  calle,  que  está  a 
unos  200  metros,  a  los  granaderos  se  les  puso  en  la  cabeza  cabalgar  con 
sus  espadas  desnudas,  pero  luego  las  colocaron  tranquilamente  en  las 
vainas,  sin  hacer  daño  ni  siquiera  asustar  a  hombre,  mujer  o  niño;  y 
desde  el  embarcadero,  donde  nos  despedimos  y  separamos,  todos 
ellos  regresaron  muy  tranquilamente  a  sus  casas.  Este  es  el  único  caso 
de  esa  especie;  porque  aun  cuando  en  gran  número  me  esperaron  a 
mi  regreso,  no  cabalgaron  con  espadas  desenvainadas,  por  haberles 
dicho  que  la  ceremonia  era  impropia,  a  no  ser  para  cumplimentar  a 
alguna  persona  de  gran  distinción. 

«Yo  que  soy  totalmente  ignorante  de  las  ceremonias  militares,  y 
sobre  todo  enemigo  de  hacer  alarde  u  ostentación,  o  de  efectuar 
alguna  cosa  inútil  que  pueda  servir  sólo  para  excitar  envidia  o  pro¬ 
vocar  malicia,  sufrí  en  aquel  tiempo  mucha  más  pena  que  gocé  placer 
y  desde  entonces  nunca  he  dado  oportunidad  para  algo  de  esta  suerte.» 

251,  3.  who,  being  out  of  business,  I  encouraged.  Léase  whom  y 
no  who,  por  ser  objeto  del  verbo  encouraged. 

263,  17.  The  First  Lightning  Rod.  En  el  mismo  año,  1752,  Franklin 
inventó  un  aparato  para  llevar  electricidad  desde  las  nubes  hasta 
su  casa.  Erigió  sobre  el  techo  una  varilla  puntiaguda  de  alambre 
grueso;  hizo  entrar  a  ésta  en  una  de  las  habitaciones,  donde  terminaba 
en  una  campana  pequeña.  Metió  debajo,  en  tierra,  otra  varilla  de 
hierro,  que  también  terminaba  en  una  campana  situada  como  a  seis 
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pulgadas  de  distancia  de  la  campana  sujeta  a  la  varilla  de  arriba. 
Entre  las  dos  campanas  suspendió,  por  medio  de  un  hilo  de  seda, 
una  bola.  Acerca  de  este  aparato  y  de  la  acción  de  la  bola  y  de  las 
campanas,  escribió  a  un  amigo:  «Hallé  que  las  campanas  sonaban 
muchas  veces,  cuando  no  relampagueaba  ni  tronaba,  sino  sólo  había 
una  nube  obscura  sobre  la  varilla  en  el  techo;  que  otras  veces,  después 
del  resplandor  de  un  relámpago,  se  detenían  de  sonar  repentinamente; 
y  que  otras  veces  sonaban  repentinamente  después  de  un  cierto  rayo 
y  no  después  de  otros;  que  la  electricidad  era  algunas  veces  muy  débil, 
así  que  cuando  se  obtenía  una  chispa  pequeña,  no  podía  obtenerse  otra 
hasta  un  rato  después;  en  algunas  ocasiones  las  chispas  se  sucedían 
unas  a  otras  con  extremada  rapidez ;  y  una  vez  obtuve,  de  campana  a 
campana,  un  chorro  continuo  de  chispas  del  largo  de  una  pluma  de 
cuervo;  y,  por  fin,  que  aun  durante  la  misma  tormenta  había  conside¬ 
rables  variaciones.» 

De  esta  invención  se  aprovechó  Franklin  para  cargar  sus  jarros  o 
baterías  con  electricidad  que  destinaba  a  otros  experimentos;  cuando 
construyó  su  nueva  casa,  organizó,  con  arreglo  al  mismo  procedimiento, 
una  clave  de  campanas,  pero  la  instalación  resultó  molesta,  en  las 
grandes  tormentas,  por  el  constante  repiqueteo  de  las  campanas,  y  éstas, 
finalmente,  fueron  suprimidas  por  el  caballero  que  compró  la  casa 
después  de  la  muerte  de  Franklin. 

268,  26.  rely  on  everything  in  my  power,  contar  con  cuanto  de  mí 
dependiese. 

270,  2.  endeavor  an  accommodation.  Modernamente  se  diría:  en- 
deavor  to  effect  a  compromise.  Endeavor  se  usa  hoy  como  sinónimo 
de  try  y  de  ahí  que  se  requiera  el  uso  de  otro  verbo  subordinado, 
como  endeavor  to  effect,  o  make  o  arrive  at  a  compromise. 

272,  23.  like  St.  George  on  the  signs,  always  on  horseback,  and 
never  rides  on,  como  la  efigie  de  San  Jorge,  en  las  muestras  pintadas 
a  la  entrada  de  las  posadas,  siempre  a  caballo  sin  avanzar  jamás. 

273,  6.  Louisburg,  fuerte  en  la  isla  de  Cabo  Bretón,  el  punto  mejor 
fortificado  de  Norte  América,  había  sido  capturada  por  los  colonos  du¬ 
rante  la  guerra  en  1746.  Por  el  tratado  de  1748  fué  devuelta  a  los 
franceses  con  la  isla  de  Cabo  Bretón.  La  expedición  naval  de  1757,  a 
las  órdenes  de  Loudon,  en  que  tomó  parte  Franldin,  tuvo  por  objeto  la 
reconquista  de  este  gran  fuerte. 

275,  19.  I  find  a  low  seat  the  easiest.  Shirley,  militar  que  gozaba 
de  alta  posición,  acababa  de  ser  destituido.  La  frase  parece  impli¬ 
car  la  idea  de  que  un  asiento  (puesto)  bajo,  a  semejanza  de  una 
posición  humilde,  no  sólo  es  más  fácil  (cómodo,  sino  que  está  más  de 
acuerdo  con  las  inclinaciones  del  que  hablaba,  ya  que  Shirley  era 
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hombre  modesto  que  se  encontraba  a  sus  anchas  desde  que  se  le 
destituyó. 

284,  8.  the  Assembly  having  prevailed  with  Governor  Denny  to 
pass  an  act.  Este  episodio  de  la  vida  del  Gobernador  Denny  ocurrió 
después  del  embarque  de  Franklin  para  Inglaterra,  en  1754. 

286,  16.  Cañada  delenda  est.  Evidente  alusión  al  Delenda  Carthago 
de  Catón  el  Antiguo. 

290,  8.  Whom  do  you  know  that  are  shortly  going  voyages  .  .  ., 

Entre  los  conocidos  de  Ud.,  quienes ,  muy  luego,  emprendan  viajes  .  .  . 
La  preposición  upon  se  sobrentiende  entre  going  y  voyages. 

298,  8.  who  was  by  this  time  come  up.  ( V .  págs.  22  y  158.) 

299,  12.  temperaments  of  air.  Hoy  se  diría:  varieties  of  tempera- 
ture. 

300,  31.  back  inhabitants,  habitantes  del  interior;  back  significa  aquí 
back  from  the  sea. 

301,  23.  discourse  them,  hablarles.  Modernamente:  discourse  with 
them. 

304,  4.  there  are  uncertainties,  even  beyond  those  between  the 
cup  and  the  lip.  Alusión  al  proverbio  inglés:  There  is  many  a  slip 
’twixt  the  cup  and  the  lip,  que  corresponde  al  adagio  español:  Del  plato 
a  la  boca  se  pierde  la  sopa. 

311,  30.  Smaller  Repititions  of  the  Experiment  are  making.  Subs- 
titúyase  repitition  por  repetition  y  making  por  being  made. 

318,  18.  cheveaux  [chevaux]  de  frise;  (/r.)  plural  de  cheval  de 
frise,  que  es  un  trozo  o  viga  de  madera  erizada  de  puntas  de  hierro 
en  forma  de  caballete. 

331,  5.  wanting  a  graceful  manner,  por  estar  desprovisto  de  gracia. 
Hoy  el  verbo  sería  lacking. 
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( En  este  Vocabulario  se  han  omitido  las  palabras  de  significación  ob¬ 
via,  por  escribirse  de  modo  idéntico  o  parecido  en  ambos  idiomas;  los 
cardinales  y  ordinales;  los  nombres  de  los  días  de  la  semana  y  de  los 
meses  del  año;  los  nombres  propios  de  personas  o  de  poblaciones  de 
escasa  importancia;  las  voces  con  afijos,  de  fácil  comprensión  para 
cualquiera  que  conozca  medianamente  el  inglés. 

El  pretérito  y  el  participio  pasado  de  los  verbos  irregulares  se  ha¬ 
llarán  bajo  el  infinitivo.  No  se  dan  esos  dos  tiempos,  tratándose  de 
verbos  regulares. 


abate  (to),  menguar,  disminuir, 
rebajar. 

ability,  disposición,  talento,  apti¬ 
tud. 

able,  capaz;  to  be  — ,  poder, 
aboard,  a  bordo. 

about,  acerca  de,  unos  (más  o 
menos),  hacia,  alrededor,  por; 
to  gaze  — ,  mirar  de  un  lado  a 
otro. 

above,  más  de,  encima;  the  next 
class  — ,  la  clase  más  adelanta¬ 
da;  all  — ,  en  las  alturas;  the  — 
letters,  las  cartas  citadas, 
abroad,  fuera,  en  el  extranjero, 
abrupt,  desigual,  inesperado,  re¬ 
pentino. 

absence,  ausencia, 
abundant,  copioso, 
abuse,  insulto, 
accident,  ocurrencia, 
accidental,  casual, 
accommodate  (to),  arreglar, 
accommodation,  arreglo,  instala¬ 
ción. 

accomplish  (to),  llevar  a  cabo, 
accomplishment,  cumplimiento, 
consumación,  logro;  pl.,  pren¬ 
das. 

accordance,  acuerdo, 
accordingly,  en  efecto,  por  consi¬ 
guiente,  en  o  de  conformidad, 
accost  (to),  acercarse  a  una  per¬ 
sona  para  hablarle. 
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account,  relación,  descripción; 
cuenta;  on  —  of,  a  causa  de;  to 
turn  to  — ,  sacar  provecho;  on 
one’s  — ,  por  cuenta  propia; 
(to),  explicar. 

accounts,  contabilidad,  cuenta;  on 
their  — ,  por  cuenta  de  ellos, 
accuracy,  exactitud, 
acknowledge  (to),  reconocer,  con¬ 
fesar. 

acquaint  (to),  ( ant .),  informar,  co¬ 
municar;  to  be  — ed  with,  estar 
enterado  o  al  corriente,  cono¬ 
cer;  with  whom  I  was  intimate- 
ly  — ed,  con  quien  me  trataba 
mucho;  to  make  one’s  self  — ed 
with,  ponerse  al  corriente, 
acquaintance,  conocido;  trato; 

men  of  his  — ,  conocidos  suyos, 
acquiesce  (to),  someter,  consentir, 
acquire  (to),  adquirir,  conocer, 
acquit  (to),  relevar,  dispensar, 
across,  al  otro  lado, 
act,  acto,  ley;  (to),  obrar,  fingir, 
actuar. 

add  (to),  añadir, 
addition,  aditamento, 
additional,  supletorio, 
address,  arenga,  alocución;  (to), 
dirigir,  rezar. 

adhere  (to),  unirse;  —  to,  seguir, 
adjoining,  contiguo  (a), 
administration,  ministerio, 
admirer,  admirador. 
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admittance,  admisión, 
admonish  (to),  amonestar,  repren¬ 
der,  pedir, 
ado,  bullicio,  ruido, 
advance  (to),  adelantar, 
advancement,  progreso, 
advantage,  ventaja,  provecho;  to 
take  — ,  aprovecharse, 
advantageous,  ventajoso, 
adventure,  aventura, 
adverse,  contrario, 
advertise  (to),  anunciar, 
advertisement,  anuncio, 
advice,  consejo, 
advise  (to),  aconsejar, 
a-fattening  ( ant .),  v.  fatten. 
affair,  negocio,  asunto, 
affect  (to),  influir,  mover, 
affection,  cariño,  afecto, 
affluence,  abundancia,  opulencia, 
afford  (to),  conceder,  proporcio¬ 
nar,  permitirse,  prestar, 
afore,  antes;  — said,  mencionado, 
aft,  a  popa. 

after,  después,  después  de,  des¬ 
pués  que,  según,  en  pos  de;  — 
years,  posteridad;  I  was  named 
— ,  me  pusieron  el  mismo  nom¬ 
bre  que;  —  a  painting,  de  un 
cuadro. 

afternoon,  tarde, 
afterward,  afterwards,  después, 
again,  de  nuevo,  otra  vez;  ade¬ 
más. 

against,  contra, 
age,  edad,  época, 
agree  (to),  estar  de  acuerdo,  po¬ 
nerse  de  acuerdo,  convenir,  sen¬ 
tar  bien. 

agreeable,  agradable, 
agreement,  convenio, 
aground,  varado,  encallado, 
ahead,  delante,  al  frente, 
aid,  ayuda,  favor,  socorro,  auxilio; 

(to),  ayudar,  sostener, 
aides-de-camp,  pl.  de  aide-de- 
camp  (/r.),  edecán,  ayudante  de 
campo. 

aim,  propósito;  (to),  aspirar, 
alacrity,  presteza,  celo, 
alas,  ¡ay! 

Albany,  ciudad  de  los  E.  U.,  capi¬ 
tal  del  estado  de  Nueva  York,  a 


orillas  del  río  Hudson;  100,- 
000  h. 

alderman,  regidor, 
ale,  cerveza;  — house,  cervecería, 
taberna, 
alive,  vivo. 

all,  todo;  —  over,  por  todo;  — 
along,  siempre;  - —  above,  en  las 
alturas;  none  at  — ,  ninguno 
absolutamente, 
allegation,  argumento, 
allege  (to),  alegar,  sostener, 
allot  (to),  destinar,  asignar, 
allow  (to),  permitir,  conceder, 
allowance,  asignación,  concesión, 
ally,  aliado, 
almost,  casi, 
aloft,  en  alto, 
alone,  solo. 

along,  a  lo  largo;  all  — ,  siempre, 
aloud,  en  alta  voz. 
already,  ya. 
also,  también, 
alteration,  cambio, 
altercation,  contienda, 
although,  aunque, 
altogether,  del  todo,  por  completo, 
always,  siempre. 

A.  M.,  abreviatura  de  M áster  of 
Arts,  título  de  grado  superior  al 
de  Bachiller  en  Artes. 
amazing,  maravilloso,  sorpren¬ 
dente. 

ambitious,  deseoso. 

amend,  reparación,  compensación; 

(to),  corregir,  rectificar, 
amendment,  enmienda, 
amiable,  amable,  bueno, 
amiss,  impropio;  it  may  not  be  — , 
tal  vez  no  esté  de  más. 
among,  entre. 

amount,  monto,  cantidad;  (to), 
importar,  ascender, 
ampie,  extenso. 

amuse  (to),  divertir,  entretener; 

—  one’s  self,  divertirse, 
amusement,  diversión, 
amusing,  divertido,  entretenido, 
ancestor,  antepasado, 
anchor,  ancla;  (to),  anclar, 
anchovy,  anchoa, 
ancient,  antiguo, 
angle,  ángulo,  esquina. 
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angry,  enojado, 
annex  (to),  unir,  juntar, 
annoyance,  incomodidad,  moles¬ 
tia. 

another,  otro. 

answer,  respuesta;  (to),  contestar, 
any,  cualquiera,  ninguno,  alguno, 
todo;  — one,  cualquiera;  — 
longer,  más;  intraducibie  en  sen¬ 
tido  partitivo. 

anything,  algo,  nada;  —  of  mine, 
nada  mío. 

apology,  defensa,  excusa, 
apparitor,  ministril,  esbirro, 
appear  (to),  aparecer,  parecer,  re¬ 
sultar. 

appearance,  aspecto,  aparición, 
comparescencia. 

appease  (to),  calmar,  apaciguar, 
apple,  manzana. 

application,  solicitud,  aplicación, 
petición. 

apply  (to),  dirigirse,  aplicar,  acu¬ 
dir. 

appoint  (to),  citar,  nombrar,  in¬ 
dicar. 

appointment,  cita;  pl.,  honorarios, 
apprehend  (to),  capturar,  com¬ 
prender,  entender,  sospechar, 
apprehension,  comprensión,  cui¬ 
dado,  recelo, 
apprentice,  aprendiz, 
apprenticeship,  aprendizaje;  to 
serve  an  — ,  desempeñar  el  car¬ 
go  de  dependiente,  ser  depen¬ 
diente. 

approach  (to),  acercarse, 
approve  (to),  aprobar, 
apron,  mandil, 
apt,  propenso, 
arbitrator,  tercero,  árbitro, 
arch,  arco,  bóveda, 
argument,  disputa,  tema,  asunto, 
aright,  acertadamente, 
arise  (to),  surgir,  proceder,  pro¬ 
venir;  pret.,  aróse;  p.  p.,  arisen. 
arm,  brazo, 
army,  ejercito, 
arraign,  acusar. 

arrangement,  arreglo,  disposición, 
arrival,  llegada, 
arrive  (to),  llegar, 
artful,  astuto,  ingenioso. 


article,  punto  de  doctrina;  to  — , 
poner  en  aprendizaje. 

as,  como,  pues,  puesto  que,  en 
cuanto  a;  —  ...  — ,  tan  .  .  . 
como;  —  yet,  todavía. 

asbestos,  amianto, 
ascertain  (to),  comprobar, 
ascribe  (to),  atribuir, 
ashamed,  avergonzado, 
ashore,  en  tierra, 
aside,  a  un  lado,  aparte, 
ask  (to),  pedir,  preguntar;  —  a 
question,  hacer  una  pregunta, 
asleep,  dormido, 
assemble  (to),  reunir, 
assembly,  reunión, 
assent,  asentimiento,  aprobación, 
assert  (to),  afirmar,  asegurar, 
assessment,  impuesto,  tributo, 
asset,  activo,  haber, 
assist  (to),  apoyar,  ayudar, 
associator,  confederado, 
assortment,  surtido, 
assume  (to),  adoptar, 
assumed,  fingido,  falso, 
assuming,  arrogante, 
assure  (to),  asegurar. 

at,  a,  en,  de,  al. 
attached,  íntimo,  unido, 
attain  (to),  obtener. 

attempt,  tentativa;  (to),  intentar, 
attend  (to),  acompañar,  cuidar, 
servir,  asistir,  concurrir, 
attendance,  asistencia, 
attendant,  sirviente,  acompa¬ 
ñante. 

attend er,  concurrente. 

attest  (to),  atestiguar,  confirmar. 

attire,  atavío,  ropa. 

attorney,  procurador; - general, 

fiscal. 

auction,  subasta, 
auditor,  oyente. 

aught,  algo ;  for  —  I  know,  por  lo 
que  yo  sepa, 
avail  (to),  servir, 
averse,  contrario,  opuesto, 
avert  (to),  conjurar,  impedir, 
avoid  (to),  evitar, 
avoidable,  evitable, 
avow  (to),  manifestar,  declarar, 
away,  fuera,  a  distancia, 
awhile,  un  rato. 
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awkward,  chabacano,  desmañado, 
zafio. 

ax,  axe,  hacha. 

ay,  aye,  sí,  ciertamente;  siempre. 


back,  atrás;  respaldo,  dorso,  lomo, 
cerro,  espalda;  as  far  —  as, 
hasta. 

background,  fondo, 
backward,  atrasado;  — s,  atrás, 
hacia  atrás;  — ness,  tardanza, 
negligencia, 
bad,  malo, 
bag,  saco, 
baggage,  equipaje, 
bail,  fianza, 
bait,  cebo,  anzuelo, 
balance  (to),  vacilar,  considerar, 
ball,  bola. 

bailad,  canción,  copla, 
balloon,  globo  aerostático, 
bank,  banco,  bajío, 
banker,  banquero, 
bankrupt,  quebrado. 

Baptist,  baptista,  anabaptista, 
bar,  estrado,  tribunal. 

Barbadoes,  Barbada, 
bare,  desnudo,  pelado, 
bargain,  contrato,  ajuste, 
barley,  cebada, 
barn,  granero,  pajar, 
basket,  cesto,  cesta. 

Bastile,  Bastilla, 
battery,  batería, 
battle,  batalla. 

battlement,  muralla  almenada, 
bay,  bahía. 

be  (to),  ser,  estar;  there  is,  there 
are,  hay;  aux.  para  formar  la 
voz  pasiva;  con  gerundio  denota 
actualidad;  — ing  come,  habien¬ 
do  llegado;  —  in  the  right,  tener 
razón;  —  wrong,  estar  equivo¬ 
cado;  my  father  was  clear  in, 
mi  padre  veía  claro;  —  about, 
estar  para;  —  used  to,  estar 
acostumbrado;  —  out,  estar 
apagado;  —  acquainted  with, 
estar  al  corriente;  —  able,  po¬ 
der;  —  afraid,  tener  miedo,  te¬ 
mer;  —  fond  of,  gustar  de;  — 
sorry,  sentir;  —  of  Service,  pres¬ 


tar  servicio;  —  conscious,  darse 
cuenta;  —  over,  terminarse; 
pret.,  was;  p.  p.,  been. 
beach,  playa. 

beam,  destello,  brazo  de  balanza, 
bear,  oso;  (to),  sufrir,  llevar,  mos¬ 
trar,  sobrellevar,  devengar;  to 
—  down,  vencer;  pret.,  bore;  p. 
p.,  borne, 
beard,  barba, 
beast,  bestia. 

beat  (to),  pegar,  golpear,  batir, 
vencer,  derrotar;  pret.,  beat;  p. 
p.,  beaten. 
beautiful,  hermoso, 
beauty,  belleza, 
becalm  (to),  encalmar, 
because,  porque,  a  causa  de,  por 
ser. 

beckon  (to),  hacer  seña, 
become  (to),  llegar  a  ser,  resultar, 
hacerse;  —  acquainted  with,  co¬ 
nocer,  familiarizarse  con;  what 
was  —  of  him,  lo  que  le  había 
sucedido;  pret.,  became;  p.  p., 
become. 

becoming,  decoroso,  conveniente. 

bed,  lecho,  cama;  in  — ,  en  la 
cama. 

bee,  abeja. 

beef,  carne  de  vaca, 
beer,  cerveza. 

befall  (to),  sobrevenir;  pret.,  be- 
fell;  p.  p.,  befallen. 
before,  ante,  delante,  antes,  antes 
que;  — hand,  de  antemano, 
beg  (to),  suplicar, 
beggar,  mendigo,  solicitante.  '1 
begin  (to),  empezar,  comenzar; 

pret .,  began;  p.  p.,  begun. 
beginning,  principio,  principios, 
behalf:  in  —  of,  en  interés  de,  en 
defensa  de. 

behave  (to),  proceder,  compor¬ 
tarse. 

behavior,  conducta, 
behind,  detrás;  he  left  —  him,  de¬ 
jó  al  morir;  — hand,  atrasado, 
retrasado. 

behold,  mirad;  (to),  contemplar, 
observar;  pret.  y  p.  p.,  beheld. 
being,  ser;  for  the  time  — ,  por  el 
momento. 
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belfry,  campanario, 
belief,  creencia;  arricies  of  — ,  ar¬ 
tículos  de  fe. 
believe  (to),  creer, 
believer,  creyente, 
belly,  vientre,  barriga, 
belong  (to),  pertenecer,  corres¬ 
ponder. 

beloved,  amado. 

below,  más  abajo  de,  debajo;  — 
him,  inferior  a  sus  méritos;  the 
house  — ,  la  casa  de  más  abajo. 
Ben,  Benjamín. 

bend  (to),  inclinarse,  ceder;  pret.  y 
p.  p.,  bent. 
berth,  litera, 
beside,  fuera  de. 
besides,  además,  además  de. 
besiege  (to),  sitiar, 
best,  mejor, 
bestow  (to),  prodigar, 
bethink  (to),  considerar;  pret.  y 
p.  p.,  bethought. 
betray  (to),  descubrir,  delatar, 
traicionar. 

better,  mejor;  much  — ,  mucho 
más;  to  suit  the  — ,  convenir 
más. 

between,  entre. 

beyond,  más  allá;  far  — ,  muy  su¬ 
perior;  —  conception,  inconce¬ 
bible. 

bid  (to),  pedir,  rogar;  —  farewell, 
despedirse;  —  welcome,  dar  la 
bienvenida;  pret.,  bade  o  bid; 
p.  p.  bidden  o  bid. 
big,  grande. 

bilí,  cuenta,  anuncio,  billete,  pro¬ 
yecto  de  ley;  —  of  exchange,  le¬ 
tra  de  cambio. 

bind  (to),  rodear,  unir,  obligar, 
comprometerse;  pret.  y  p.  p., 

bound. 

birch,  abedul,  mimbre, 
bird,  ave. 
birth,  nacimiento, 
birthplace,  lugar  nativo, 
biscuit,  bizcocho, 
bishop,  obispo, 
bit,  miaja,  pedazo, 
biting,  mordaz, 
bitter,  amargo, 
black,  negro. 


blamable,  condenable, 
blame  (to),  reprochar,  culpar, 
blank,  hoja  en  blanco, 
blanket,  manta, 
bleeding,  sangriento, 
bless  (to),  bendecir, 
blest  por  blessed.  V.  bless  (to). 
blessing,  bendición, 
bliss,  bienaventuranza,  felicidad, 
block,  zoquete, 
blood,  sangre, 
bloody,  sangriento, 
blow,  golpe;  (to),  soplar;  to  —  out, 
apagar;  preí.,*blew;  p.  p.,  blown. 
blue,  azul;  nombre  dado  a  las  tro¬ 
pas  de  Virginia. 

blunder  (to),  equivocarse,  desati¬ 
nar,  disparatar, 
blunt,  embotado,  romo, 
blustering,  furioso, 
board,  manutención,  pupilaje; 
tabla;  on  — ,  a  bordo;  (to),  vi¬ 
vir,  estar  de  huésped;  abordar, 
boast,  jactancia,  alarde;  (to),  jac¬ 
tarse,  vanagloriarse, 
boat,  bote;  —  hook,  bichero,  bo¬ 
tador;  — man,  barquero, 
bode  (to),  presagiar,  pronosticar, 
bodily,  corporal, 
body,  cuerpo,  caja, 
bohea,  te  de  calidad  inferior. 
boil  (to),  hervir. 

bold,  atrevido,  temerario,  intré¬ 
pido;  escarpado,  acantilado, 
bolt,  descarga,  centella, 
bond,  fianza, 
bonfire,  hoguera,  fogata, 
book,  libro;  — binding,  encuader¬ 
nación;  — store,  librería, 
bookish,  estudioso ;  —  inclination, 
afición  por  los  libros, 
bookseller,  librero, 
born,  nacido;  to  be  — ,  nacer, 
borrow  (to),  pedir  prestado. 
Boston,  ciudad  de  los  E.  U.,  cap. 
del  estado  de  Massachusetts,  con 
puerto  activo  en  el  Atlántico; 
670,000  h. 

both,  ambos;  —  he  and  Colonel 
French,  tanto  él  como  el  Coro-* 
nel  French. 
bottle,  botella, 
bottom,  fondo. 
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bough,  rama, 
bound  to,  con  destino  a. 
bountiful,  bienhechor, 
bow,  proa, 
bowí,  escudilla. 

boy,  muchacho;  school — ,  mucha¬ 
cho  que  va  a  la  escuela,  estu¬ 
diante. 

brandy,  aguardiente, 
brass,  latón. 

brazier,  latonero,  calderero, 
breach,  disensión,  rompimiento, 
brecha,  abertura, 
bread,  pan. 

breadth,  ancho,  anchura, 
break  (to),  romper,  separar;  — 
away,  separarse,  marcharse;  — 
up,  terminarse;  —  into,  hacer 
uso  de;  pret.,  broke;  p.  p., 
broken. 

breakfast,  almuerzo, 
breast,  pecho;  — bone,  esternón, 
breath,  aliento, 
breech.  V.  breach. 
breed  (to),  criar,  educar;  pret.  y 
p.  p.,  bred. 
breeze,  brisa. 

brethren  ( pl .  de  brother),  herma¬ 
nos  en  Jesucristo, 
bribe  (to),  sobornar, 
brick,  ladrillo;  — maker,  ladrille¬ 
ro;  — layer,  albañil, 
bridge,  puente;  (to),  construir 
puentes, 
brief,  breve, 
bright,  brillante, 
brightness,  brillantez, 
bring  (to),  traer,  presentar;  —  up, 
criar,  educar;  —  one’s  self  into 
scrapes,  verse  en  un  aprieto;  — 
over,  traer;  —  about,  efectuar; 
pret.  y  p.  p.,  brought. 

Bristol,  Brístol;  ciudad  de  Ingla¬ 
terra;  puerto  de  gran  comercio; 
357,000  h. 

Britain,  Bretaña. 

British,  británico, 
brittle,  quebradizo,  frágil, 
broad,  amplio,  ancho;  — side,  ca¬ 
da  lado  de  un  pliego  de  papel, 
broil,  tumulto,  pelotera,  riña, 
broken,  quebrado, 
brook,  arroyo. 


broom,  escoba;  — stick,  palo  de 

escoba. 

brother,  hermano; - in-law,  cu¬ 

ñado. 

bruise  (to),  magullar, 
bucket,  balde,  cubo, 
bud,  botón,  yema,  capullo, 
build  (to),  construir;  pret.  y  p.  p., 
built. 

building,  edificio. 

bulk,  masa,  volumen. 

bull,  toro. 

bumper,  copa,  trago. 

Bunyan,  John  (1628-1688),  escri¬ 
tor  místico  inglés,  autor  del 
«  Viaje  del  Peregrino .» 
burden,  carga,  peso;  — some,  pe¬ 
sado. 

burgess,  diputado. 

burial,  entierro. 

burlesque  (to),  parodiar. 

burn  (to),  quemar;  pret.  y  p.  p ., 

burned  o  burnt. 

burst  (to),  estallar;  pret.  y  p.  p ., 
burst. 

Burton,  Ricardo  (1821-1890),  via¬ 
jero  inglés  a  quien  se  debe  el  des¬ 
cubrimiento  del  Tangañika. 
bury  (to),  enterrar, 
bush,  arbusto,  mata,  matorral, 
business,  negocio, 
bustle,  bullicio,  alboroto, 
busy,  ocupado;  — body,  entreme¬ 
tido;  chismoso;  intruso, 
but,  pero,  mas,  sino  que;  excepto; 
—  that,  a  no  ser  porque;  más 
que. 

butter,  mantequilla,  manteca, 
buy  (to),  comprar;  pret.  y  p.  p., 
bought. 

by,  por,  por  medio  de,  con,  cerca, 
según,  de;  —  and  — ,  más  tarde; 
just  — ,  cercano;  intraducibie 
cuando  precede  al  gerundio. 
by-word,  bye-word  ( ant .),  objeto 
de  burla. 


cabin,  camarote,  choza,  bohío, 
cali  (to),  llamar,  convocar,  dete¬ 
nerse;  -  ono  upon,  solicitar, 
pedir,  visitar,  ir  a  buscar, 
calling,  profesión,  vocación. 
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Cambridge,  ciudad  de  Inglaterra , 
cap.  del  condado  del  mismo 
nombre;  universidad  célebre;  49,- 
000  h. 

camp,  campo,  campamento, 
can,  poder,  saber;  pret.,  could. 
cancel  (to),  rescindir,  anular, 
candid,  sincero,  ingenuo;  it  would 
be  but  — ,  fuera  tontería, 
candle,  vela,  bujía, 
candor,  ingenuidad, 
cannon,  cañón, 
cap  (to),  cubrir, 
cape,  cabo,  promontorio, 
capital,  capital,  mayúscula, 
captious,  quisquilloso, 
car,  barquilla. 

card,  tarjeta,  naipe. 

care,  cuidado;  (to),  preocuparse, 
career,  carrera. 

carefuí,  atento,  cuidadoso;  to  be 
— ,  tener  cuidado, 
cargo,  cargamento, 
carelessness,  descuido, 
caress  (to),  halagar,  mimar. 
Carlisle,  ciudad  de  Inglaterra ,  cap. 
del  condado  de  Cumberland,  a 
orillas  del  Caldew;  48,000  h. 
carriage,  carruaje, 
carry  (to),  llevar,  llevar  a  cabo, 
apoyar,  sostener,  conducir;  — 
on,  continuar,  llevar  a  cabo;  — 
over,  llevarse,  conducir; — one’s 
point,  salirse  con  la  suya. 

cart,  carro,  carreta, 
case,  caso,  caja. 

cash,  dinero  contante,  numerario. 

cask,  cuba. 

cast  (to),  arrojar,  botar,  fundir; 
—  anchor,  anclar;  pret.  y  p.  p., 
cast. 

castle,  castillo. 

catch  (to),  coger,  aprender,  pes¬ 
car;  pret.  y  p.  p.,  caught. 
catholicity,  liberalidad, 
cattle,  ganado. 

causeway,  calzada,  terraplén. 
Cato,  Catón, 
cause  (to),  hacer, 
caution,  prudencia, 
cautious,  cauto,  prudente, 
cavalcade,  cabalgata, 
ceiling,  techo. 


censure,  censura,  ataque, 
century,  siglo. 

certain,  seguro;  — ty,  certeza, 
chagrín  (to),  mortificar, 
chain,  cadena;  (to),  encadenar, 
chair,  silla;  — man,  presidente, 
chaise,  silla  volante,  calesín, 
chalky,  gredoso,  yesoso, 
chamber,  cuarto, 
chance,  ocasión,  proporción,  con¬ 
tingencia,  suerte, 
change,  cambio;  (to),  cambiar, 
channel,  canal;  Channel,  canal  de 
la  Mancha. 

chapel,  capilla;  chappel  [ortogr. 

ant.  =  chapel]  of  ease,  asilo, 
chaplain,  capellán, 
chapman,  buhonero, 
chapter,  capítulo, 
character,  carácter,  fama,  informe, 
characterize  (to),  describir, 
characteristics,  rasgos  distintivos, 
charcoal,  carbón, 
charitable,  caritativo, 
charity,  caridad. 

Charles,  Carlos, 
charm  (to),  encantar, 
charter,  carta  de  privilegio, 
chase  (to),  perseguir, 
cheap,  barato. 

chearful  ( ortogr .  ant.).  V.  cheerful. 
chearing  por  cheering,  consolador, 
alegre. 

check,  marca. 

cheek,  mejilla,  carrillo. 

cheerful,  contento,  alegre. 

cheese,  queso. 

chess,  ajedrez. 

chest,  cofre. 

chicken,  gallina. 

chide  (to),  reprender;  pret.,  chid; 

p.  p.,  chid  o  chidden. 
chief,  prestigioso,  principal;  — ly, 
principalmente. 

child,  hijo,  niño;  — hood,  infancia; 

— ish,  infantil, 
chimney,  chimenea, 
china,  porcelana, 
choice,  elección. 

choose  (to),  escoger;  pret.,  chose; 

p.  p.,  chosen. 

Christ,  Jesucristo, 
church,  iglesia. 
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circumstance,  circunstancia ;  small 
— ,  situación  apremiante;  pl., 
medios,  recursos. 

Citizen,  ciudadano, 
civil,  atento,  cortés;  laico, 
civility,  cortesía,  atención, 
claim,  reclamación;  (to),  recla¬ 
mar. 

clamber  (to),  trepar,  encaramarse, 
clap,  ruido,  golpe  seco,  salva;  (to), 
aplicar,  aplaudir, 
clause,  estipulación,  cláusula, 
clay,  arcilla. 

clean,  limpio;  — liness,  limpieza, 
cleanse  (to),  limpiar, 
clear,  claro,  despejado,  libre;  my 
father  was  —  in,  mi  padre  veía 
claramente;  (to),  limpiar, 
clearness,  claridad;  —  of  head, 
despejo. 

clergy,  clergyman,  clérigo, 
clerk,  dependiente,  oficial  de  se¬ 
cretaría, 
clever,  hábil, 
cliff,  escollera, 
climate,  clima. 

cloaths  ( ortogr .  ant.).  V.  clothes. 
cióse,  cerca,  junto;  adicto,  atento, 
riguroso,  íntimo,  extremado, 
constante;  —  by,  muy  arrima¬ 
do;  (to),  unirse;  to  stick  — , 
atender. 

clothe  (to),  vestir. 

clothes,  vestido. 

cloud,  nube. 

club  (to),  unir,  juntar. 

clumsy,  desmañado,  basto,  tosco. 

cluster,  racimo. 

coal,  carbón. 

coarse,  rudo,  brusco. 

coast,  costa. 

coax  (to),  instar. 

cod,  bacalao. 

coffee-house,  café. 

coin,  moneda. 

colleague,  colega. 

collect  (to),  recoger,  cobrar. 

collection,  colección,  colecta. 

collector,  cobrador. 

college,  colegio. 

come  (to),  venir,  llegar;  —  over, 
venir;  —  away,  salir;  —  down, 
bajar;  —  up,  subir;  —  along, 


venir;  —  out,  salir;  —  at,  con¬ 
seguir;  —  in,  llegar;  —  about, 
pasar,  suceder;  pret.,  carne;  p. 
p.,  come. 

comfort,  satisfacción, 
comfortable,  cómodo, 
command,  mando;  (to),  dominar, 
mandar,  ordenar, 
commander,  jefe,  caudillo, 
commencement,  ejercicios  de  clau¬ 
sura  de  curso, 
comment,  comentario, 
commiserate  (to),  apiadarse,  com¬ 
padecer. 

commission,  encargo, 
committee,  junta, 
common,  común,  corriente;  — 
soldier,  soldado  raso, 
commonly,  generalmente,  regu¬ 
larmente;  un — ,  extraordinaria¬ 
mente. 

Commons,  Cámara  Baja, 
community,  colectividad,  socie¬ 
dad. 

companion,  compañero, 
company,  compañía,  compañero, 
compare  (to),  comparar, 
compel  (to),  obligar, 
competence,  aptitud, 
complain  (to),  quejarse, 
complaint,  queja, 
complexión,  estado,  carácter, 
compliance,  sumisión,  condescen¬ 
dencia;  in  —  with,  de  acuerdo 
con. 

comply  (to),  condescender;  — 
with,  resignarse  a. 
compose  (to),  componer;  compos- 
ing  stick,  componedor, 
composition,  mezcla,  modo  de  ser, 
arreglo,  transacción, 
compound  (to),  transigir, 
comptroller,  interventor, 
compunction,  remordimiento, 
computation,  cálculo, 
comrade,  camarada,  compañero, 
con,  contra, 
conceal  (to),  ocultar, 
conceit,  amor  propio,  engreimien¬ 
to. 

conceive  (to),  creer,  sentir, 
conception,  concepto, 
concern,  interés,  proyecto. 
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concerned,  interesado,  compro¬ 
metido. 

concerning,  acerca  de. 
conclude  (to),  decidir,  concluir, 
acabar,  sacar  en  consecuencia, 
deducir;  —  on,  decidir, 
concluding,  final, 
concord,  unión,  armonía, 
concurrence,  cooperación, 
condescension,  deferencia, 
condition,  estado, 
conducing,  conducente, 
conduct,  gestión,  manejo,  mando; 
(to),  dirigir. 

confer  (to),  conversar,  consultar, 
conferir,  otorgar, 
confess  (to),  confesar, 
confidence,  confianza, 
confident,  seguro,  confiado, 
confine  (to),  encerrar,  limitar, 
confinement,  encierro, 
conflagration,  incendio, 
confound  (to),  confundir, 
confute  (to),  impugnar,  refutar, 
congratúlate  (to),  felicitar, 
connect  (to),  unir,  relacionar. 
Connecticut,  nombre  de  una  de  las 
trece  primeras  colonias  y  hoy  día 
de  uno  de  los  estados  unidos  de 
la  América  del  Norte ,  cuya  capi¬ 
tal  es  Hartford. 

connection,  asociación,  relación, 
conquer  (to),  conquistar, 
conscious,  consciente, 
consent,  consentimiento, 
consequence,  efecto,  resultado, 
importancia,  posición  social, 
consequently,  por  consiguiente, 
considerable,  respetable,  impor¬ 
tante. 

consistency,  consecuencia, 
consistent,  consecuente;  —  with, 
de  acuerdo  con. 

constable,  condestable,  alguacil, 
constituent,  elector, 
constitution,  complexión,  tempe¬ 
ramento. 

constrain  (to),  obligar,  forzar, 
consume  (to),  gastar, 
contemptible,  despreciable, 
contend  (to),  competir,  sostener, 
afirmar. 

content  (to),  contentar,  satisfacer. 


contention,  contienda,  pendencia, 
contents,  contenido, 
contest,  disputa,  contienda,  lucha, 
contract  (to),  adquirir, 
contractor,  contratista, 
contradiction,  impugnación, 
contributor,  donante, 
contrivance,  idea,  plan, 
contri  ve  (to),  tramar,  maquinar, 
discurrir. 

control,  mando,  gobierno, 
controller,  interventor,  inspector, 
conundrum,  acertijo,  adivinanza, 
conventicle,  conciliábulo, 
conversation,  conversación;  (fig.) 
tema  de  conversación,  conoci¬ 
mientos. 

converse,  conversar,  platicar, 
convert  (to),  convertir, 
convey  (to),  enviar,  transmitir, 
conveyancer,  escribano  que  hace 
escrituras  de  traspaso. 
convince  (to),  convencer, 
convoy,  conserva, 
cool,  frío, 
coop,  gallinero, 
copier,  copista, 
coping,  albardilla. 
copper,  cobre,  calderilla, 
copy,  manuscrito,  copia,  ejemplar, 
reproducción,  traslado ;  (to) ,  co¬ 
piar. 

corn,  maíz, 
córner,  esquina. 

correct  (to),  enmendar,  corregir, 
correspondence,  comunicación, 
cosmopolitan,  cosmopolita, 
cost  (to),  costar, 
council,  concilio,  junta, 
counsel,  consejo;  to  — ,  aconse¬ 
jar. 

counsellor,  consejero, 
count  (to),  contar, 
countenance,  presencia,  aspecto, 
semblante,  %poyo,  favor, 
counteract  (to),  contrariar, 
counterfeit  (to),  falsificar, 
counting-house,  despacho,  escri¬ 
torio. 

country,  país,  patria;  campo;  ru¬ 
ral;  — man,  campesino;  — seat, 
finca. 

county,  condado. 
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couple,  pareja;  (to),  acoplar,  pa¬ 
rear. 

courage,  valor. 

court,  tribunal,  comitiva;  — house, 
juzgado. 

courtship,  cortejo;  ( ant .),  obse¬ 
quio. 

cover,  cubierta;  (to),  cubrir, 
crab,  cangrejo, 
crack,  ruido,  detonación, 
crafty,  astuto,  ladino, 
cramp,  calambre, 
crave  (to),  implorar, 
creditor,  acreedor, 
creed,  credo,  creencia, 
creek,  ensenada,  riachuelo, 
creep  (to),  deslizarse;  pret.  y  p.  p.t 
crept. 

crevice,  grieta,  abertura, 
cribbage,  cribbidge  ( ortogr .  ant.), 
juego  de  naipes. 
crimp,  embaucador, 
criticism,  crítica, 
croaker,  gruñidor,  refunfuñador, 
crop,  cosecha, 
cross  (to),  cruzar, 
crotch,  bragadura,  entrepiernas, 
crowd  (to),  apiñarse,  agolparse, 
crown,  corona, 
crucifix,  crucifijo, 
cruise  (to),  navegar, 
cruiser,  crucero. 

crumb,  crumble  (to),  desmigajar, 
desmenuzar. 

cry,  grito,  clamor;  (to),  llorar;  to 
—  out,  gritar,  proclamar, 
culi  (to),  escoger,  entresacar, 
cunning,  astucia, 
cup,  taza. 

cure  (to),  curar;  ( fam .)  escar¬ 
mentar. 

currency,  moneda  corriente,  al 
oontado;  paper  — ,  papel  mone¬ 
da. 

curse  (to),  maldeci». 
cursed,  aborrecible,  maldito, 
custody,  custodia;  in  the  —  of,  se 
conserva  en. 

custom,  costumbre;  parroquia  de 
una  tienda;  — house,  aduana, 
customer,  parroquiano, 
cut,  grabado;  (to),  cortar;  to  — 
ofif,  suprimir;  pret.  y  p.  p.,  cut. 


cutler,  cuchillero, 
cwt.,  abreviatura  de  hundred- 
weight(s),  quintal, 
cyphering  {ant.  por  arithmetic), 

aritmética. 


daily,  diario,  diariamente, 
damage,  daño;  pl.,  daños  y  perjui¬ 
cios. 

damned,  condenado. 

damnable,  detestable,  infame. 

damp,  húmedo. 

dancing,  baile. 

danger,  peligro. 

dark,  obscuro,  obscuridad. 

darken  (to),  obscurecer. 

darkness,  obscuridad. 

dash  (to),  salpicar,  lanzar. 

daughter,  hija. 

day,  día. 

dead,  muerto. 

deaf,  sordo. 

deal,  parte,  porción;  a  good  —  of, 
a  great  — ,  bastante;  (to),  co¬ 
merciar. 

dealer,  tratante, 
dealings,  relaciones, 
death,  muerte, 
debauch  (to),  tentar. 

debt,  deuda, 
decanter,  garrafa. 

decay  (to),  destruirse,  desmoro¬ 
narse. 

decease,  fallecimiento, 
deceas’d,  deceased,  fallecido,  fina¬ 
do. 

deceit,  engaño, 
deceive  (to),  engañar, 
decent,  honesto. 

deck,  cubierta. 

declaim  (to),  declamar,  perorar, 
decline  (to),  rehusar,  desmejorar, 
decaer. 

decree,  mandato, 
decry  (to),  desacreditar,  vitupe¬ 
rar. 

deed,  escritura, 
deem  (to),  considerar, 
deep,  profundo. 

defeat,  derrota;  (to),  frustrar,  de¬ 
rrotar. 

defence,  defensa. 
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defray  (to),  costear,  sufragar, 
degree,  grado. 

Deity,  deidad. 

dejected,  abatido,  desanimado. 
Delaware,  río  de  los  E.  U.  que 
riega  a  Filadelfia  y  desemboca  en 
la  bahía  del  mismo  nombre;  nom¬ 
bre  de  una  de  las  trece  primeras 
colonias  y  hoy  día  de  uno  de  los 
estados  unidos  de  la  América 
del  Norte. 

delay  (to),  demorar, 
delight,  deleite,  encanto;  (to),  de¬ 
leitar,  deleitarse,  recrearse. 

delighted:  to  be  —  with,  estar  en¬ 
cantado. 

deliver  (to),  entregar,  pronunciar, 
deluge,  diluvio. 

demand,  petición;  (to),  pedir,  exi¬ 
gir. 

demean  (to),  portarse,  conducirse, 
denial,  negativa. 

Denmark,  Dinamarca, 
deny  (to),  negar, 
depart,  partida;  to  —  from,  sepa¬ 
rarse. 

depend  (to),  pender;  —  upon,  es¬ 
tar  seguro  de. 

dependence,  confianza,  sostén, 
depose  (to),  declarar, 
deprive  (to),  privar, 
depth,  profundidad, 
derange  (to),  trastornar, 
descent,  descenso, 
descry  (to),  divisar,  descubrir, 
desert  (to),  abandonar, 
deserve  (to),  merecer, 
design,  proyecto,  plan,  modelo, 
dibujo,  intención;  (to),  idear, 
dibujar,  intentar,  destinar; 
( ant .),  proponerse, 
desk,  pupitre, 
despair  (to),  desesperar, 
despise  (to),  despreciar, 
detachment,  destacamento, 
detail,  detalle, 
detect  (to),  descubrir, 
deter  (to),  acobardar, 
determination,  resolución, 
determine  (to),  resolver, 
detraction,  difamación,  calumnia, 
deviate  (to),  desviarse, 
device,  divisa. 


devil,  diablo, 
devise  (to),  idear,  trazar, 
devolve  (to),  entregar, 
devote  (to),  dedicar, 
dfexterous,  diestro,  experto, 
die  (to),  morir. 

diet,  dieta,  sistema  alimenticio, 
differ  (to),  discrepar, 
difíidence,  timidez,  cortedad, 
dig  (to),  cavar, 
digit,  dedo. 

diligence,  laboriosidad, 
diligently,  asiduamente, 
dim  (to),  empañar, 
diminish  (to),  disminuir, 
diñe  (to),  comer, 
dinner,  comida. 

dip  (to),  sumergir,  descender,  ba¬ 
jar. 

direct  (to),  dirigir,  poner  un  so¬ 
brescrito,  ordenar, 
directions,  pl.,  instrucciones, 
directly,  exactamente, 
dirt,  barro,  lodo,  suciedad, 
dirty,  sucio;  —  weather,  tiempo 
horrible. 

disappoint  (to) ,  chasquear,  defrau¬ 
dar  una  esperanza, 
disappointment,  desilusión,  desen¬ 
gaño. 

disbursement,  desembolso, 
discern  (to),  distinguir, 
discharge,  absolución,  despido; 
(to),  destituir,  pagar;  descar¬ 
gar  (mil.). 

discomfiture,  desconcierto, 
discontent,  disgusto, 
discord,  disensión,  desavenencia, 
discountenance  (to),  desaprobar, 
discourage  (to),  desanimar,  des¬ 
alentar. 

discourse,  plática,  conversación, 
discover  (to),  descubrir, 
disengage  (to),  separar, 
disgrace  (to),  deshonrar,  degra¬ 
dar. 

disgraceful,  vergonzoso, 
disguise  (to),  encubrir,  desfigu¬ 
rar. 

disgust,  (to)  repugnar, 
dish,  plato,  bandeja, 
dislike,  antipatía, 
dismiss  (to),  despedir. 
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disorder  (to),  trastornar,  pertur¬ 
bar. 

disorderly,  alborotador, 
dispatch,  prontitud;  (to),  despa¬ 
char. 

dispel  (to),  disipar, 
disperse  (to),  ( ant .),  distribuir, 
displace  (to),  separar, 
display  (to),  mostrar, 
disputation,  controversia, 
disregard  (to),  desatender,  des¬ 
cuidar. 

dissolve  (to),  disolver, 
distemper  por  disease,  enferme¬ 
dad. 

distress,  calamidad,  desgracia,  an¬ 
gustia;  (to),  angustiar,  afligir, 
perjudicar. 

disturb  (to),  perturbar,  interrum¬ 
pir,  molestar, 
disturbance,  alboroto, 
ditch,  foso, 
ditto,  ídem, 
divert  (to),  distraer, 
divinity,  divinidad;  polemic  — , 
controversia  religiosa, 
divulge  (to),  ( ant .),  distribuir, 
do.,  abreviatura  de  ditto. 
do  (to),  hacer;  úsase  como  aux.  en 
las  interrogaciones  y  negaciones , 
y  también  como  expletivo;  — 
well,  prosperar;  pret.,  did;  p.  p., 
done. 

dock,  muelle. 

doggerel,  aleluyas,  coplas  de  cie¬ 
go. 

dogmatical,  concluyente,  dogmá¬ 
tico. 

dolphin,  delfín, 
dome,  cúpula, 
door,  puerta, 
dormant,  inactivo, 
doth  (ant.),  3 a  persona  pres.  ind. 
de  to  do. 

doubt,  duda;  (to),  dudar, 
doubter,  incrédulo. 

Dover,  Dover  o  Dovres. 
down,  abajo;  to  sit  — ,  sentarse; 

to  put  — ,  escribir, 
draft,  borrador;  — board,  tablero 
de  damas, 
drain  (to),  filtrarse, 
dram-drinking,  borrachera. 


dramming,  trago  de  aguardiente; 
( fig .),  afición  a  empinar  el 
codo. 

draught,  trago,  sorbo,  corriente  de 
aire;  pl.,  damas. 

draw  (to),  dibujar,  atraer,  sacar; 

—  up,  sacar,  poner,  redactar, 
arrastrar,  girar,  trazar;  —  near 
o  nigh,  acercarse;  —  together, 
atraer;  pret.  drew;  p.  p.,  drawn. 

drawbridge,  puente  levadizo, 
dress,  adorno;  (to),  condimentar, 
vestir. 

drink,  bebida,  copa;  (to),  beber; 

—  on,  continuar  bebiendo;  pret. 
drank;  p.  p.,  drunk. 

drip  (to),  chorrear,  gotear, 
drive  (to),  empujar,  guiar,  arro¬ 
jar,  andar;  pret.,  drove;  p.  p., 
driven. 

driver,  carretero. 

drop,  gota;  (to),  abandonar,  dejar 
caer;  —  anchor,  anclar, 
drouth,  sequía. 

drown  (to),  ahogar,  sumerger. 
drowsy,  amodorrado,  soñoliento, 
drunk,  drunken,  beodo, 
dry,  seco;  (to),  secar, 
duck,  ánade,  pato, 
ducking,  remojón, 
due,  vencido,  pagadero,  debido; 
it  is  his  — ,  es  el  tributo  que  se 
le  debe. 

dull,  embotado,  pesado,  lento; 
— ness,  embotamiento,  pesa¬ 
dez. 

duly,  debidamente, 
dungeon,  calabozo. 

Dunker,  secta  religiosa  que  parti¬ 
cipa  de  las  creencias  de  los  ana¬ 
baptistas  y  de  las  de  los  cuáque¬ 
ros. 

durable,  duradero, 
during,  durante, 
dust,  polvo. 

Dutch,  Dutche  (ortogr.  ant.),  ho¬ 
landés. 

Dutchman,  holandés;  (fam.  E. 

U.),  alemán, 
duty,  deber. 

dweÚ  (to),  residir,  morar;  pret.  y 
p.  p.,  dwelt. 
dyer,  tintorero. 
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each,  cada,  cada  uno. 
eager,  ansioso,  anhelante;  — ness, 
avidez. 

ear,  oído,  oreja. 

Earl,  Conde. 

early,  pronto,  temprano,  prema¬ 
turo,  en  edad  temprana, 
earn  (to),  ganar, 
earnest,  serio,  ansioso, 
earnings,  ganancias,  ingresos, 
earth,  tierra;  — en,  de  barro, 
ease,  facilidad,  tranquilidad. 

East,  este;  oriental, 
easterly,  del  este;  —  wind,  aire  de 
levante,  solano, 
eastward,  hacia  el  este, 
easy,  fácil,  ligero,  tranquilo;  I  was 
soon  made  — ,  pronto  me  tran¬ 
quilicé. 

eat  (to),  comer;  pret.,  ate;  p.  p ., 
eaten. 

ebb,  reflujo, 
edge,  orilla,  filo. 

edit  (to),  redactar,  dirigir  un  pe¬ 
riódico. 

effective,  eficaz, 
effectual,  eficaz,  activo, 
efficiency,  eficacia, 
effort,  esfuerzo. 

either,  ora,  sea,  uno  y  otro,  am¬ 
bos;  —  ...  or,  o  ...  o,  ni  uno  ni 
otro. 

elbow-chair,  silla  de  brazos,  pol¬ 
trona. 

eider,  mayor;  — ly,  de  edad  ma¬ 
dura. 

eldest,  mayor. 

election,  predestinación,  elección, 
elevation,  exaltación, 
else,  otro;  or  — ,  o  bien;  — where, 
en  cualquiera  otra  parte, 
embark  (to),  embarcarse, 
embarras  (to),  turbar, 
embarrassing,  embarazoso,  com¬ 
prometido. 

embarrassment,  turbación,  com¬ 
promiso,  contrariedad, 
embrace  (to),  admitir,  aceptar, 
embrio  por  embryo,  embrión, 
embroil  (to),  enredar, 
emerge  (to),  salir,  levantarse, 
emmet,  hormiga, 
emolument,  provecho,  utilidad. 


employ  (to),  emplear, 
employ,  employment,  empleo,  ocu¬ 
pación. 

empower  (to),  autorizar, 
empty,  vacío,  huero;  (to),  vaciar, 
enable  (to),  permitir, 
enact  (to),  establecer,  ordenar, 
mandar. 

endose  (to),  encerrar,  incluir, 
encompass  (to),  circundar,  rodear, 
encourage  (to),  animar,  alentar, 
fomentar. 

encouraging,  alentador, 
encroachment,  usurpación,  abuso, 
encumber  (to),  estorbar;  — ed, 
atestado. 

encumbrance,  estorbo, 
end,  fin,  extremo;  (to),  terminar, 
endeavor,  esfuerzo;  (to),  tratar, 
procurar. 

endow  (to),  dotar, 
endue  (to),  dotar,  investir, 
endure  (to),  sufrir, 
enforce  (to),  demostrar, 
engage  (to),  comprometer,  atraer, 
admitir. 

engaged,  ocupado, 
engagement,  compromiso, 
engaging,  atractivo, 
engine,  máquina. 

England,  Inglaterra, 
engrave  (to),  grabar, 
enjoy  (to),  gozar, 
enjoyment,  disfrute,  placer, 
enlarge  (to),  aumentar, 
enlighten  (to),  ilustrar,  esclarecer; 

( poét .),  iluminar, 
enlist  (to),  alistar, 
enliven  (to),  vivificar, 
enmity,  enemistad, 
enough,  bastante, 
enquiry,  investigación, 
enraged,  furioso. 

ensign,  bandera,  enseña;  —  staff, 
asta  de  bandera  de  popa, 
ensue  (to),  seguir, 
entangle  (to),  enredar, 
enterprise,  empresa, 
entertain  (to),  hospedar,  entre¬ 
tener,  divertir,  participar, 
entertainment,  pasatiempo,  ter¬ 
tulia. 

entertaining,  divertido. 
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entire,  completo, 
entitle  (to),  titular, 
entreat  (to),  rogar,  suplicar, 
entrust  (to),  confiar, 
envelop  (to),  envolver, 
environs,  pl.,  alrededores, 
envy,  envidia. 

equal,  igual,  justo,  equitativo; 
(to),  igualar. 

equip  (to),  equipar,  proveer, 
eradicate  (to),  extirpar, 
ere,  antes  de. 
erect  (to),  construir, 
errand,  recado, 
errata,  pl.  de  erratum. 
erratum,  error,  equivocación, 
escape,  escapada;  (to),  escapar, 
escort  (to),  acompañar, 
espouse  (to),  defender. 

Esqr.,  abreviatura  de  Esquire. 
Esquire,  título  correspondiente  a 
Don,  que  se  usa  sólo  en  lo  escrito, 
después  del  apellido;  an  —  Pal¬ 
mer,  un  caballero  llamado  Pal¬ 
mer. 

essay,  ensayo. 

essentials,  calidades  esenciales, 
estáte,  bienes,  estado,  patrimo¬ 
nio,  hacienda,  condición, 
esteem,  aprecio,  estimación;  (to), 
considerar,  reputar, 
evade  (to),  evadir, 
even,  hasta, 
evening,  tarde,  noche, 
evenness,  uniformidad, 
event,  suceso,  acontecimiento, 
suerte. 

eventful,  memorable, 
ever,  siempre,  jamás,  en  cualquier 
tiempo;  —  since,  desde  enton¬ 
ces. 

every,  todo,  cada;  — thing,  todo; 

— body,  todo  el  mundo; - 

where,  por  todas  partes;  — 
now  and  then,  de  vez  en 
cuando. 

evidence,  testigo, 
evil,  mal,  malo, 
exact,  completo;  (to),  exigir, 
examination,  examen, 
example,  ejemplo, 
exceedingly,  sumamente,  excesi¬ 
vamente. 


excellence,  excellency,  excelencia, 
bondad. 

excise,  impuesto  sobre  consumos, 
excite  (to),  animar,  estimular, 
excuse  (to),  dispensar, 
executor,  albacea. 
exempting,  eximente, 
exercise,  ejercicio;  (to),  practicar, 
manifestar, 
exert  (to),  esforzarse, 
exhaust  (to),  agotar, 
expect  (to),  esperar, 
expectation,  expectativa,  esperan¬ 
za. 

expeditiously,  prontamente. 

expend  (to),  gastar. 

expense,  gasto;  at  my  — ,  a  mis 

costas. 

expensive,  costoso, 
experience,  experiencia;  (to),  su¬ 
frir,  experimentar, 
expert,  perito, 
explain  (to),  explicar, 
explanation,  explicación, 
expose  (to),  exponer, 
expostulate  (to),  contender,  deba¬ 
tir. 

express  (to),  expresar,  explicar, 
manifestar, 
extant,  existente, 
extempore,  improvisado, 
extensive,  extenso,  amplio, 
extent,  alcance, 
extinguish  (to),  apagar, 
extravagant,  exorbitante, 
extreamly  ( ortogr .  ant.),  extreme 
por  extremely,  sumamente, 
extricate  (to),  desenredar,  desem¬ 
brollar. 

eye,  ojo,  vista. 


fable,  fábula. 

face,  rostro,  faz,  cara,  superficie, 
facetious,  decidor,  chistoso, 
fact,  hecho ;  in  — ,  el  hecho  es  que, 
en  efecto. 

fade  (to),  debilitar,  marchitar, 
faggot,  manojo,  gavilla, 
fail  (to),  fallar,  menguar,  quebrar, 
hacer  fiasco,  quedar  suspenso 
en  los  exámenes;  dejar  de;  can- 
not  — ,  no  puede  menos. 
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fair,  pasable,  bueno,  justo,  agra¬ 
dable,  ligero,  hermoso;  which  I 
copied  — ,  que  puse  en  limpio, 
fairness,  justicia, 
faithful,  fiel. 

fall,  caída;  otoño;  (to),  caer,  re¬ 
caer;  pret.,  fell;  p.  p.,  fallen;  to 

—  short,  ser  deficiente, 
familiar,  conocido;  to  be  —  with, 

conocer. 

fancy,  antojo;  (to),  imaginar;  to 
take  a  —  to,  encapricharse  por. 
far,  lejos;  thus  — ,  hasta  aquí;  as 

—  as,  hasta;  —  larger  o  — 
more,  mucho  más;  as  —  back 
as,  hasta;  —  beyond,  muy  su¬ 
perior;  —  reaching,  de  mucho 
alcance. 

farewell,  ¡adiós!;  to  bid  — ,  des¬ 
pedirse. 

farm,  estancia,  hacienda, 
farmer,  agricultor,  estanciero, 
farther,  más  adelante,  más  allá, 
farthing,  cuarto, 
fashion,  moda;  — able,  de  moda, 
fast,  firme;  de  prisa;  profundo;  — 
asleep,  profundamente  dormi¬ 
do. 

fasten  (to),  amarrar,  sujetar. 

fate,  suerte. 

father,  padre. 

fathom,  braza. 

fatten  (to),  engordar. 

fault,  falta,  defecto,  equivocación. 

faulty,  defectuoso,  deficiente. 

fear  (to),  temer. 

feat,  proeza,  hazaña,  hecho. 

feather,  pluma. 

feature,  rasgo,  característica. 

fee,  honorarios,  retribución. 

feeble,  débil. 

feed  (to),  alimentar;  pret.  y  p.  p., 
fed. 

fe  el  (to),  sentir;  pret.  y  p.  p.,  felt. 
feign  (to),  fingir. 

fellow,  mozo,  hombre,  individuo, 
miembro;  oíd  — ,  viejo;  —  Citi¬ 
zen,  conciudadano, 
female,  femenino;  hembra;  — 
friend,  amiga, 
fence,  valla,  cerca, 
ferry,  barcaza,  vapor  de  río;  — 
boy,  barquero. 


fetch  (to),  ir  a  buscar  y  traer  de 
vuelta. 

feverish,  febril. 

few,  pocos,  algunos;  — ness,  esca¬ 
sez. 

field,  campo,  campaña, 
fig,  higo. 

fight  (to),  pelear,  luchar;  pret.  y 
p.  p.,  fought. 

figure,  cifra,  número;  (to),  repre¬ 
sentarse,  imaginarse, 
fill  (to),  llenar, 
filthy,  sucio,  inmundo, 
find  (to),  hallar;  —  out,  averiguar, 
darse  cuenta;  pret.  yp.p.,  found. 
fine,  multa;  hermoso,  elegante;  in 
— ,  en  fin. 

finger,  dedo;  little  — ,  meñique, 
finny,  armado  de  aletas, 
fire,  ardor,  pasión,  fuego,  incen¬ 
dio;  — place,  chimenea; - 

brand,  tea,  tizón ;  — work,  casti¬ 
llo  de  fuegos  artificiales;  (to), 
disparar. 

firm,  razón  social,  sociedad, 
first,  primero;  at  — ,  primera¬ 
mente. 

fish,  pescado,  pez;  (to),  pescar, 
fist,  puño. 

fit,  propio,  apropiado,  dispuesto, 
conveniente,  a  propósito;  ata¬ 
que;  —  to  be  worked  with,  en 
disposición  de  funcionar;  (to), 
preparar,  disponer;  to  —  out, 
equipar. 

fix  (to),  asegurar,  precisar,  fijar; 

to  —  upon,  decidirse  por. 
fixed,  resuelto,  convencido,  fijo, 
flag,  bandera;  (to),  decaer,  fla¬ 
quear. 

fíame,  llama. 

flash,  llamarada,  destello,  resplan¬ 
dor. 

fíat,  llano,  plano,  categórico,  abso¬ 
luto,  completo, 
flatter  (to),  lisonjear;  halagar, 
flattery,  lisonja, 
flavor,  sabor. 

flax,  lino;  — seed,  semilla  de  lino, 
fleece  (to),  esquilar,  desollar, 
fleet,  armada,  flota, 
flesh,  carne;  — pot,  marmita,  olla, 
flight,  huida. 
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flimsy,  endeble,  balad!,. 

flock,  bandada,  manada,  rebaño; 

(to),  reunirse,  juntarse,  acudir, 
flood,  inundación;  —  tide,  plea¬ 
mar. 

floor,  suelo. 

flour,  harina. 

fiourish  (to),  florecer. 

fluency,  fluidez,  labia. 

flute,  flauta. 

flutter  (to),  agitarse. 

fly,  mosca;  (to),  volar;  pret.,  flew; 

p.  p.,  flown. 
folly,  locura,  insensatez, 
fog,  niebla, 
foggy,  brumoso, 
fold  (to),  doblar, 
folio,  infolio. 

folks  (/ara.  E.  U.),  parientes,  pa¬ 
rentela. 

follow  (to),  seguir,  continuar,  ve¬ 
nir  detrás, 
following,  siguiente, 
folly,  locura. 

fond:  to  be  —  of,  gustar  de,  tener 
afición  a. 

fondness,  apego,  inclinación, 
font,  tipos  de  fundición, 
food,  manjar,  alimento;  animal 
— ,  carne. 

foolish,  simple,  necio, 
foot  ( pl .  feet),  pie;  — ing,  base, 
estado,  condición;  on  — ,  pro¬ 
gresando;  they  had  firm  — ing, 
estaban  en  tierra  firme;  — way 
o  — path,  acera;  (to),  (/ara.), 
tomar  una  determinación;  — ed 
it  to  London,  resolvió  irse  a 
Londres;  to  set  on  — ,  empren¬ 
der. 

foppery,  afectación, 
for,  por,  para,  por  parte  de,  du¬ 
rante;  pues, 
forage,  forraje. 

forbear  (to),  abstenerse;  pret., 
forbore;  p.  p.,  forborne. 
forbearance,  indulgencia, 
forbid  (to),  prohibir;  pret.,  for- 
bade;  p.  p.,  forbidden. 
forcé,  fuerza,  vigor;  (to),  obligar, 
fore,  delantero. 

foreboding,  presentimiento,  co¬ 
razonada. 


foregoing,  anterior, 
foremost,  primero, 
f órese e  (to),  prever;  pret.,  fore- 
saw;  p.  p.,  foreseen. 
foresight,  previsión, 
forest,  bosque. 

foretell  (to),  presagiar;  pret.  y  p. 

p.,  foretold. 
forever,  para  siempre, 
forfeit  (to),  perder,  ceder, 
forget  (to),  olvidar;  pret.,  forgot; 
p.  p.,  forgotten. 

forgive  (to),  perdonar;  pret.,  for- 
gave;  p.  p.,  forgiven. 
former,  antiguo;  — ly,  antes,  en 
otro  tiempo,  antiguamente, 
forked,  bifurcado, 
fort,  fuerte,  fortaleza, 
forth,  delante. 

fortnight,  dos  semanas,  quince 
días. 

fortress,  fortaleza, 
forward,  precoz,  adelantado,  dis¬ 
puesto;  adelante;  (to),  remitir, 
enviar. 

foul,  inmundo;  (to),  embarrar, 
found  (to),  fundar,  fundir, 
founder  (to),  zozobrar, 
fox,  zorra. 

fowl,  aves,  volatería, 
fractious,  reación,  rebelón, 
frame,  armazón,  marco;  (to),  ar¬ 
mar,  construir,  borronear, 
frank,  franco. 

freak,  capricho,  antojo,  extrava¬ 
gancia. 

free,  libre;  — thinker,  libre  pensa¬ 
dor;  (to),  librar, 
freedom,  libertad, 
freehold,  feudo  franco, 
fresh,  fresco,  nuevo, 
fret  (to),  impacientarse, 
friend,  amigo;  — liness  o  — ship, 
amistad;  — ly,  amistoso, 
frolic,  asueto,  diversión, 
from,  de,  desde,  a  causa  de. 
fruit,  producto, 
frying-pan,  sartén, 
fuel,  combustible, 
fulfil  (to),  cumplir, 
full,  completo,  satisfactorio,  total, 
lleno,  amplio;  at  —  length,  de 
todo  el  largo. 
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fulness,  abundancia, 
fund,  fondo, 
funnel,  humero, 
furnace,  hornillo,  calorífero, 
furnish  (to),  proporcionar,  pro¬ 
veer,  amueblar, 
furniture,  muebles, 
further,  además,  más  lejos,  más 
allá,  más  tarde,  más. 
furthest,  más  lejos, 
furze,  argoma,  hiniesta, 
future,  porvenir,  futuro. 


gain,  provecho,  lucro;  — ful,  pro¬ 
vechoso,  lucrativo;  (to),  ad¬ 
quirir,  conseguir,  lograr, 
gale,  viento. 

gallón,  galón  ( Ingl .  4.543  litros; 

E.  U.  3.785  litros). 
gamble,  juego  de  azar, 
game,  juego;  (to),  ( ant .  por  gam¬ 
ble),  jugar, 
garret,  guardilla, 
garrison,  guarnición, 
gate,  portal,  puerta, 
gather  (to),  recoger,  reunir, 
gay,  alegre. 

gaze  (to),  mirar,  contemplar, 
geer  (ant.).  V.  jeer. 
genteel,  airoso,  elegante;  — ly 
bred,  bien  educado, 
genius,  talento,  disposición, 
gentlefolk,  caballeros, 
gentleman,  caballero, 
gentry,  clase  media,  gente, 
genuine,  legítimo. 

George,  Jorge. 

Georgia,  nombre  de  una  de  las  trece 
primeras  colonias  y  hoy  día  de 
uno  de  los  estados  unidos  de  la 
América  del  Norte,  donde  se  cul¬ 
tiva  el  algodón.  Su  capital ,  At¬ 
lanta. 

Germán,  alemán, 
get  (to) ,  alcanzar,  lograr,  obtener, 
procurarse,  llegar;  —  to  sea, 
lanzarse  al  mar,  hacerse  mari¬ 
no;  —  into  trouble,  estar  apu¬ 
rado,  verse  en  un  aprieto;  —  in 
o  into,  entrar;  —  ready,  prepa¬ 
rarse;  —  drunk,  embriagarse; 
pret.,  got;  p.  p.,  got  o  gotten. 


gettings  (fam.),  pl.,  ganancias, 
ghost,  espectro,  duende, 
giddiness,  veleidad,  devaneo, 
gift,  regalo,  ofrenda, 
gilí,  agalla;  (fam.),  trago, 
gilí,  dorado. 

gingerbread,  pan  de  jengibre, 
give  (to),  dar,  conceder,  entregar; 

—  offence,  ofender;  —  over, 
darse  por  vencido;  —  up,  aban¬ 
donar;  pret.,  gave;  p.  p.,  given. 

glad,  alegre,  contento;  to  be  — , 
alegrarse. 

glass,  cristal,  vidrio, 
glazier,  vidriero, 
gloomy,  sombrío,  lóbrego, 
go  (to),  ir;  —  on,  continuar;  — 
round  o  about,  ir  de  una  parte  a 
otra;  —  to  sleep,  dormirse;  — 
away  o  from,  marcharse;  —  to 
bed,  acostarse;  —  down,  bajar; 

—  about  one’s  business  ( fam.), 
irse  a  pasear;  —  back,  retroce¬ 
der;  pret.,  went;  p.  p.,  gone. 

God,  Dios. 

godly,  piadoso. 

gold,  oro;  — en,  dorado. 

good,  bueno;  bien;  a  —  deal  (of), 

bastante; - natured,  afable, 

de  buen  humor;  — ness,  bon¬ 
dad;  —  will,  buena  voluntad, 
interés. 

goods,  pl.,  artículos,  mercancías, 
géneros, 
gout,  gota. 

govern  (to),  mandar,  dirigir,  go¬ 
bernar. 

government,  gobierno, 
governor,  gobernador, 
gown,  toga, 
graceful,  gracioso, 
gradation,  grado, 
grain,  grano. 

grammar-school,  escuela  prima¬ 
ria. 

grampus,  orco,  orea, 
grandehildren,  nietos,  descendien¬ 
tes. 

grandfather,  abuelo, 
grandson,  nieto, 
grant,  concesión;  (to),  conceder, 
grape,  uva. 
grate,  rejilla. 
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grateful,  agradecido, 
gratificaron,  satisfacción, 
gratify  (to),  satisfacer,  recompen¬ 
sar. 

grave,  tumba;  — stone,  lápida, 
grazing,  pasto,  forraje, 
great,  grande;  alto;  —  age,  edad 
avanzada;  a  —  many,  muchísi¬ 
mos;  a  —  deal  of,  mucho;  a  — 

deal,  bastante; - grand- 

father,  tatarabuelo. 

Great  Britain,  Gran  Bretaña, 
greedy,  insaciable. 

Greek,  griego, 
green,  verde. 

grievance,  injusticia,  abuso, 
grieve  (to),  afligirse, 
grievous,  penoso,  lastimoso;  — ly, 
gravemente. 

grind  (to),  amolar,  afilar,  bruñir, 
moler;  pret.  y  p.  p.,  ground. 
groat,  antigua  moneda  inglesa  equi¬ 
valente  a  4  peniques. 
grope  (to),  tentar,  andar  a  tientas, 
gross,  craso;  — ly,  groseramente, 
ground,  tierra,  terreno, 
grow  (to),  crecer,  desarrollarse; 
indica  progresión:  —  to  man- 
hood,  llegar  a  hacerse  o  a  ser 
hombre;  —  oíd,  envejecer;  ha¬ 
cerse,  resultar,  adquirir  habili¬ 
dad;  —  tired,  cansarse;  —  dark, 
obscurecer;  — n  quite  a  woman, 
hecha  toda  una  mujer;  pret., 
grew;  p.  p.,  grown. 
Grub-Street,  calle  donde  se  reu¬ 
nían  los  escritores  y  periodistas 
para  comentar  los  asuntos  del  día. 
gruel,  atole,  avenate,  broma, 
guard,  cuidado,  precaución, 
guardián,  custodio, 
guess,  conjetura, 
guidance,  gobierno,  dirección, 
guide,  guía, 
guilty,  culpable, 
guise,  capa,  pretexto, 
gulf-weed,  sargazo,  alga  marina, 
gun,  cañón,  fusil;  — powder,  pól¬ 
vora;  —  lock,  llave  de  fusil;  — 
swivel,  pedrero,  colisa, 
gunner,  artillero,  escopetero, 
gutter,  albañal,  zanja, 
guzzler,  bebedor. 


habit,  hábito,  costumbre;  to  be  in 
the  —  of,  tener  por  costumbre, 
hackney,  alquilado;  —  writer,  es¬ 
critor  mercenario, 
hail  (to),  vitorear, 
half,  la  mitad,  medio;  — -  -ruined, 
casi  arruinado, 
halloo  (to),  gritar,  vocear, 
halt  (to),  detenerse, 
ham,  jamón. 

hamper  (to),  enredar,  estorbar, 
hand,  mano,  operario;  to  try  one’s 
— ,  probar  la  habilidad  o  dispo¬ 
sición  para  una  cosa;  at  — ,  dis¬ 
ponible;  — ful,  puñado, 
handicap,  estorbo,  rémora,  obstá¬ 
culo. 

handicraft,  oficio, 
handkerchief,  pañuelo, 
handle,  mango;  (to),  manejar, 
handsome,  hermoso,  primoroso, 
espléndido, 
handy,  diestro. 

handwriting,  carácter  de  letra; 
in  one’s  own  — ,  de  puño  y 
letra. 

hang  (to),  colgar,  suspender;  pret. 

y  p.  p.,  hung. 
hangings,  colgaduras, 
hankering,  ansia,  anhelo, 
happen  (to),  acontecer,  suceder; 
when  my  father  — ed  to  find, 
cuando  mi  padre  acertó  a  en¬ 
contrar. 

happiness,  felicidad, 
happy,  dichoso,  feliz, 
harass  (to),  acosar, 
harbor,  puerto. 

hard,  duro,  difícil,  fuerte;  — ship, 
privación,  sufrimiento;  to  rain 
— ,  llover  a  cántaros, 
hardly,  apenas, 
hardy,  fuerte,  robusto, 
harm,  mal,  daño, 
harsh,  riguroso. 

haste,  prisa;  in  — ,  a  toda  prisa, 
hasten  (to),  apresurar, 
hasty,  precipitado,  ligero;  —  pud¬ 
ding,  papilla,  gachas, 
hatchet,  machete, 
hate  (to),  odiar, 
hath,  ant.  por  has. 
haughty,  altivo,  arrogante. 
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haul  (to),  halar;  —  up  (fish),  sa¬ 
car  del  agua, 
haunt  (to),  perseguir, 
hautboy,  oboe. 

have  (to),  haber,  tener;  to  be  had, 
que  puede  obtenerse;  —  a 
mind,  tener  deseo  de  hacer  al¬ 
go;  —  one’s  way,  hacer  las  co¬ 
sas  a  su  manera;  pret.  y  p.  p., 
had. 

haystack,  almiar, 
hazard  (to),  arriesgar, 
hazardous,  arriesgado,  peligroso, 
he,  él. 

head,  cabeza,  encabezamiento,  tí¬ 
tulo;  —  of  the  class,  el  primero 
de  la  clase;  —  foremost,  de  ca¬ 
beza;  — quarters,  cuartel  gene¬ 
ral;  (to),  adelantarse,  dirigirse 
hacia. 

health,  salud;  — ful,  sano, 
heap,  montón. 

hear  (to),  oir,  saber;  in  my  — ing, 
al  alcance  de  mi  oído,  en  mi 
presencia;  pret.  y  p.  p.,  heard. 
hearer,  oyente, 
hearing,  audiencia, 
heart,  corazón;  by  — ,  de  memo¬ 
ria;  — ily,  cordialmente,  opí¬ 
paramente. 

hearty,  afable,  cordial, 
heave  (to),  virar;  —  down,  virar 
para  dejar  en  seco, 
heaven,  cielo. 

heavy,  pesado,  fuerte;  —  fire, 
fuego  sostenido. 

heedless,  distraído,  descuidado, 
heel,  tacón,  talón;  he  turned  on 
his  — ,  giró  sobre  sus  talones, 
height,  altura,  colmo, 
heinous,  nefando,  horrible, 
heir,  heredero. 

hell,  infierno. 

helm,  timón; - a-lee,  timón  a 

sotavento. 

help,  socorro;  empleados;  — mate, 
compañero;  one  could  not  — , 
uno  no  podía  menos  que;  (to), 
ayudar. 

helpless,  desvalido,  abandonado, 
hen,  gallina. 

henee,  desde  entonces;  from  — , 
de  allí. 


her,  la,  le,  ella,  a  ella;  él  ( tratán¬ 
dose  de  un  vapor  o  un  bote) ;  su, 
sus. 

herd,  rebaño. 

here,  aquí;  — after,  en  adelante; 
— by,  por  este  medio;  — tofore, 
hasta  entonces. 

hesitate  (to),  vacilar, 
hew  (to),  picar,  labrar;  pret ., 
hewed;  p.  p.,  hewn  o  hewed. 
hide  (to),  ocultar;  pret.,  hid;  p.  p., 
hidden. 

hideous,  horrible,  horrendo, 
high,  alto;  —  words,  palabras  mal 
sonantes;  — ly,  eficazmente, 
hill,  colina, 
hilly,  montañoso, 
him,  él,  le. 

Him,  Aquél. 

himself,  él  mismo;  sí;  se  usa  en 
sentido  reflexivo. 

hind,  posterior,  trasero;  — most, 
postrero,  último, 
hinder  (to),  impedir, 
hindrance,  tropiezo, 
hint,  indicación;  (to),  insinuar, 
hire  (to),  alquilar,  contratar, 
his,  su,  sus. 
historian,  historiador, 
hitch  (to),  enredarse, 
hitherto,  hasta  aquí,  hasta  enton¬ 
ces. 

hoard,  provisión,  montón, 
hoist  (to),  izar,  jalar. 

hold,  fortaleza;  to  — ,  mantener, 
tener,  sostenerse,  caber,  conte¬ 
ner,  asir,  sostener,  continuar; 
pret.  y  p.  p.,  held. 

hole,  agujero, 
hollow,  hueco. 

holy,  sagrado;  —  day  ( ortogr .  ant.), 
holiday,  día  de  fiesta, 
home,  casa,  hogar, 
honest,  honrado. 

honor,  honra,  honrilla,  amor  pro¬ 
pio. 

honorable,  honroso, 
honored,  honrado,  agasajado, 
hood,  capota. 

hock,  arpón,  garfio;  (to),  prender, 
hoop,  aro. 

hope,  confianza;  — ful,  lleno  de 
esperanzas;  (to),  esperar. 
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horse,  caballo;  — shoe,  herradura, 
horseback;  on  — ,  a  caballo, 
hospitable,  hospitalario,  caritativo, 
host,  huésped, 
hostíer,  establero, 
hot,  caliente,  caluroso, 
hour,  hora. 

house,  casa,  hogar;  — keeper, 

ama  de  gobierno,  casera;  - - 

hold,  casa,  familia;  —  stuff,  ar¬ 
tículos  para  la  casa. 

House,  Cámara, 
hovel,  choza,  cabaña,  bohío, 
how,  como;  —  young,  a  qué,  edad; 
—  much,  cuanto;  — beit,  sea 
como  fuere. 

however,  sin  embargo;  —  just, 
por  justos  que  sean, 
howl  (to),  aullar, 
huddle,  tropel,  montón;  (to), 
amontonar, 
hull,  casco, 
humble,  humilde, 
hungry,  hambriento, 
hurry  (to),  apresurar,  apurar, 
hurt  (to),  lastimar,  perjudicar, 
hurtful,  perjudicial,  pernicioso, 
dañino. 

husband,  marido;  — man,  labra¬ 
dor,  estanciero, 
husbandry,  agricultura, 
hut,  choza,  cabaña;  (to),  ( ant .), 
construir  cabañas. 


I,  yo. 
ice,  hielo. 

idle,  perezoso,  ocioso, 
i.  e.,  abreviatura  del  latín  id  est, 
esto  es,  es  decir, 
if,  si. 

ill,  malo;  —  will,  mala  voluntad; 
- fated,  desventurado;  could 

—  afford,  no  podían  permitirse; 

—  -natured,  de  mal  carácter, 
illiterate,  ignorante, 
imagine  (to),  creer, 
implement,  útil,  aparejo, 
import,  sentido,  significado;  small 

— ,  poca  monta. 

impose  (to),  imponer;  —  on,  en¬ 
gañar. 

impracticable,  imposible,  inútil. 


impress  (to),  impresionar, 
imprison  (to),  encarcelar, 
improper,  inconveniente, 
impropriety,  inconveniencia, 
impro  ve  (to),  mejorar,  perfeccio¬ 
nar. 

in,  en,  para,  de,  a,  por. 
inch,  pulgada  (2.54  cms.). 
inclose  (to),  incluir, 
income,  ingreso,  paga, 
inconvenience,  molestia, 
incorpórate  (to),  incorporar, 
increase,  aumento;  (to),  aumen¬ 
tar. 

incumber  (to),  gravar,  abrumar, 
incumbrance.  V.  encumbrance. 
indebted,  empeñado, 
indeed,  a  la  verdad;  se  usa  a  veces 
para  dar  mayor  fuerza  a  la  frase. 
indefatigable,  infatigable, 
indenture,  contrato. 

Indian,  indio;  —  corn,  maíz, 
indifferent,  indiferente,  imparcial; 

— ly,  medianamente, 
indraught,  succión,  absorción, 
induce  (to),  mover,  impulsar, 
inducement,  móvil,  aliciente, 
indulge  (to),  satisfacer,  gratificar, 
industrious,  laborioso,  aplicado, 
industry,  laboriosidad,  actividad, 
infer  (to),  deducir, 
infirmity,  achaque, 
influence,  influencia;  (to),  influir, 
inform  (to),  comunicar,  informar, 
ingenious,  ingenioso,  hábil,  sin¬ 
cero. 

ingenuity,  ingeniosidad,  habilidad, 

destreza. 

ingredient,  material,  ingrediente, 
inhabitant,  habitante, 
inherit  (to),  heredar, 
inheritance,  herencia, 
inimical,  hostil, 
injury,  perjuicio,  daño, 
ink,  tinta. 

inmate,  inquilino,  huésped, 
inn,  posada;  — keeper,  posadero, 
inquire  (to),  preguntar,  indagar, 
inquirer,  investigador, 
inquiry,  investigación,  indagación, 
inquisitive,  preguntón, 
inscribe  (to),  dedicar, 
insert  (to),  insertar. 
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insight,  discernimiento,  compren¬ 
sión. 

insomuch  that,  de  manera  que. 
instance,  caso,  ejemplo, 
instant,  momento;  inmediato, 
instead,  en  vez. 
instruct  (to),  educar, 
instrumental:  to  be  — ,  prestar 
servicios. 

insuiated,  aislado, 
insurance,  seguro, 
insure  (to),  asegurar, 
integrity,  honradez,  integridad, 
intelligence,  noticia,  aviso, 
intelligible,  claro,  distinto, 
intend  (to),  intentar,  destinar, 
querer  decir,  determinar;  to  be 
— ed  for,  destinarse, 
intent,  intención;  atento,  decidi¬ 
do,  resuelto. 

interchange  (to),  cambiar, 
intercourse,  comunicación, 
interest,  empeño, 
interesting,  interesante, 
interfere  (to),  poner  obstáculos, 
intermission,  interrupción, 
intermix,  entremezclar, 
interrupt  (to),  interrumpir, 
intímate,  íntimo. 

intire  ( falta  de  ortogr.).  V.  entire, 
into,  en,  a. 

intoxícate  (to),  embriagar, 
introduce  (to),  presentar, 
introductory,  preliminar, 
invelop’d  ( falta  de  ortogr.).  V.  en- 
veloped. 

inventory,  inventario, 
inward,  interior. 

Ireland,  Irlanda. 

Irish  Lord,  especie  de  gaviota. 
Irishman,  irlandés, 
irksome,  tedioso,  cansado, 
iron,  hierro;  — work  por  — works, 
fundición  de  hierro;  — monger, 
traficante  en  hierro, 
island,  isla. 

it,  él,  ella,  ello,  lo,  la,  le. 
ítem,  detalle,  partida, 
itinerant,  ambulante, 
its,  su. 

itself,  sí  mismo,  mismo, 
ivory,  marfil, 
ivy,  hiedra. 


jack,  bandera  de  proa, 
jail,  cárcel, 
jar,  botella, 
jealous,  celoso. 

jealousy,  celos,  suspicacia,  des¬ 
confianza. 

jeer,  guindaste  con  sus  drizas, 
job,  trabajo,  remiendo, 
jocular,  jocoso. 

join  (to),  juntarse  con,  tomar 
parte,  formar  parte  de. 
joiner,  ebanista. 

joint,  común;  — ly,  junto  con;  out 
of  — ,  desvencijado, 
joke  (to),  bromear, 
jolt,  sacudida. 

Josiah,  Josías. 
journal,  diario,  dietario, 
journalist,  periodista, 
journey,  viaje  por  tierra;  — man, 
jornalero. 

joy,  alegría,  goce,  gozo, 
judge,  juez;  (to),  juzgar, 
judgment,  juicio, 
judiciously,  atinadamente, 
jumble  (to),  mezclar, 
jump  (to),  saltar, 
juncture,  ocasión,  coyuntura, 
junto,  consejo, 
jury,  jurado. 

just,  precisamente;  —  as  you 
please,  como  V.  guste;  —  pub- 
lished,  acabado  de  publicar;  — 
by,  cercano;  to  have  — ,  acabar 
de. 

justify  (to),  justificar. 


keep  (to),  guardar,  conservar, 
mantener,  cumplir,  observar, 
llevar;  dirigir,  regentar;  —  in 
mind,  tener  en  cuenta;  — 
company,  acompañar,  hacerse 
compañía;  —  under,  sujetar, 
oprimir;  —  good  hours,  ser  pun¬ 
tual,  ser  metódico;  —  up,  sos¬ 
tener,  conservar;  pret.  y  p.  p., 
kept. 

keeper,  guardián, 
keg,  cuñete,  barrilito. 
kennel,  canalizo,  arroyo, 
key,  llave,  clave, 
kill  (to),  matar. 
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kind,  clase;  bondadoso,  amable; 
in  — ,  de  igual  manera;  — ness, 
bondad,  favor, 
king,  rey;  — dom,  reino, 
kite,  cometa. 

knave,  picaro,  truhán;  — ry,  pi¬ 
cardía,  bellaquería,  bribonada, 
knee,  rodilla. 

knicknack,  dicho,  chiste,  ocurren¬ 
cia. 

knock  (to),  golpear;  —  down,  de¬ 
rribar, 
knot,  nudo. 

know  (to),  saber,  conocer;  pret., 
knew;  p.  p.,  known. 
knowledge,  conocimientos. 


labor,  trabajo, 
labour  (to),  afanarse, 
lack  (to),  carecer  de. 
lad,  muchacho,  mozo;  printer’s  — , 
aprendiz  de  impresor, 
ladder,  escalera  de  mano, 
lade  (to),  cargar;  p.  p.,  laded  o 
laden. 

laden,  cargado, 
lame,  cojo. 

lampoon  (to),  satirizar. 

Lancaster,  Láncaster,  ciudad  de 
Inglaterra,  cap.  del  Lancashire; 
fundiciones,  manufacturas,  telas. 
land,  terreno,  propiedad  rústica, 
tierra;  — lady,  patrona;  (to), 
desembarcar, 
landing,  desembarcadero, 
lañe,  callejón. 

lantern,  lanthorn  ( ant .),  linterna, 
larboard  (ant.),  babor, 
large,  grande,  numeroso;  at  — ,  en 
general, 
lark,  alondra. 

last,  último;  at  — ,  por  fin;  — ly, 
por  último;  (to),  durar, 
late,  tarde;  in  — r  life,  más  tarde 
en  la  vida;  in  — r  parís,  hacia  el 
fin;  — r,  último;  —  governor, 
ex  gobernador;  — ly,  última¬ 
mente. 

latter;  the  — ,  el  último,  éste, 
lattice,  enrejado, 
laugh  (to),  reir;  —  at,  burlarse, 
laughter,  risa. 


law,  ley;  by  — ;  por  la  ley;  — suit, 
pleito;  — ful,  legal,  lícito. 

lawyer,  abogado,  leguleyo. 

lax,  despreocupado. 

lay  (to),  extender,  consistir,  dejar 
a  un  lado,  colocar,  estar  acosta¬ 
do,  instalar;  —  out,  gastar,  em¬ 
plear,  desplegar,  permanecer, 
estar  situado,  recaer;  —  hold, 
asir,  agarrar;  —  in,  hacer  pro¬ 
visión,  comprar;  —  down,  dic¬ 
tar,  sentar;  pret.  y  p.  p.,  laid. 
lazy,  holgazán,  perezoso, 
lead,  plomo;  —  pencil,  lápiz, 
lead,  primacía,  delantera;  (to), 
guiar,  llevar,  colocar,  conducir; 
pret.  y  p.  p.,  led. 
leader,  jefe. 

leading,  principal;  —  people,  per¬ 
sonas  de  importancia, 
leaf,  hoja, 
league,  legua. 

leak,  grieta;  to  —  through,  gotear, 
rezumar. 

lean  (to),  apoyarse,  inclinarse, 
leap  (to),  saltar, 
learn  (to),  saber,  aprender, 
learned,  instruido,  sabio, 
least,  menor;  menos, 
leave,  licencia,  permiso;  (to),  de¬ 
jar,  abandonar,  salir;  to  take — , 
despedirse;  he  left  behind  him, 
dejó  al  morir;  pret.  y  p.  p.,  left. 
lecture,  conferencia, 
left,  izquierdo, 
legacy,  legado. 

leisure,  ociosidad,  holganza,  asue¬ 
to,  descanso. 

lend  (to) ,  prestar ;  pret.  y  p.p.,  lent. 
length,  longitud,  duración;  at  — •, 
al  fin,  finalmente,  extensamente; 
at  full  — ,  de  todo  el  largo. 
Lent,  cuaresma. 

less,  menos. 

lessen  (to),  aminorar,  mermar, 
disminuir. 

lest,  por  temor  de  que. 

let  (to),  dejar,  permitir,  alquilar; 
se  usa  como  auxiliar  del  impe¬ 
rativo;  —  know,  hacer  saber, 
participar;  —  into,  dejar  cono¬ 
cer;  —  down,  hacer  bajar;  pret. 
y  p.  p.,  let. 
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letter,  letra,  tipo  de  imprenta, 
carta. 

levee,  recepción,  besamanos. 

levy  (to),  exigir. 

fiable,  sujeto,  expuesto. 

libel  (to),  difamar,  calumniar. 

liberal,  generoso. 

library,  biblioteca. 

lick  (to),  lamer. 

lie  (to),  yacer;  ubicar,  estar  situa¬ 
do,  permanecer;  —  buried,  es¬ 
tar  enterrado;  pret.,  lay;  p.  p., 
lain. 

lieutenant,  teniente, 
life,  vida, 
lift  (to),  levantar, 
light,  luz,  punto  de  vista,  eviden¬ 
cia,  inteligencia;  ligero;  —  re- 
past,  colación;  — house,  faro; 
(to),  alumbrar, 
lightning,  relámpago, 
like,  como,  lo  mismo  que;  — ly, 

probable,  probablemente; - 

wise,  asimismo;  it  is  — ly,  es 
probable;  (to),  gustar,  agradar, 
liking,  afición;  on  — -,  antiguo  mo¬ 
dismo  por  on  trial,  a  prueba, 
limb,  miembro,  rama, 
fine,  verso,  línea,  ramo  de  nego¬ 
cios;  (to),  forrar, 
finen,  hilo, 
link,  eslabón, 
lip,  labio. 

liquor,  bebida  alcohólica;  to  be  in 
— ,  estar  ebrio, 
listen  (to),  escuchar,  oir. 
fittle,  poco,  pequeño;  sirve  para 
formar  el  diminutivo. 
live  (to),  vivir, 
livelihood,  subsistencia, 
lively,  animado,  vivo, 
living,  subsistencia,  vida, 
lo,  he  aquí,  mirad, 
load  (to),  cargar, 
loaf,  hogaza  de  pan;  —  sugar, 
azúcar  de  pilón. 

loan,  préstamo;  —  office,  casa  de 
empeños;  antiguamente,  caja  de 
préstamos  sobre  garantía, 
lock,  llave. 

lodge  (to),  alojar,  hospedar,  caer, 
lodging,  alojamiento,  habitación, 
lofty,  elevado. 


log,  tronco,  corredera;  —  fine,  co¬ 
rredera. 

long,  largo;  how  much  — er,  cuan¬ 
to  tiempo  más;  — er,  más  tiem¬ 
po;  no  — er,  no  más,  ya;  as  — 
as,  todo  el  tiempo  que;  so  — , 
por  tanto  tiempo;  —  primer, 
entredós  ( letra  de  10  puntos ); 
ere  — ,  antes  de  mucho;  to  — 
for,  ansiar. 

look,  mirada;  (to),  mirar,  parecer; 
to  —  all  over,  mirar  de  arriba 
abajo;  to  —  out  for,  buscar;  to 
—  upon,  considerar. 

looking,  mirada; - glass,  espejo. 

loophole,  aspillera,  tronera, 
loose,  flojo. 

lord,  dueño  y  señor;  — ship,  seño¬ 
ría,  excelencia. 

lose  (to),  perder;  pret.  y  p.  p.,  lost. 
loss,  pérdida;  to  be  at  a  —  how, 
no  saber  cómo, 
lot,  suerte. 

loud,  ruidoso,  estrepitoso,  alto, 
fuerte. 

lousy,  astroso,  miserable, 
love,  amor;  (to),  amar, 
lover,  amante,  aficionado, 
low,  bajo,  inferior,  módico, 
luck,  suerte, 
lucky,  afortunado, 
lumber,  maderas  de  construcción, 
luxury,  lujo. 


mackerell  ( ortogr .  ant.),  mackerel, 
escombro, 
mad,  loco. 

Madeira,  Madera, 
magazine,  depósito, 
maid,  muchacha;  — en,  soltera, 
mail,  correo. 

main,  principal;  océano;  by  — 
forcé,  por  pura  fuerza, 
maintain  (to),  sostener, 
maintop,  cofa  mayor, 
majestic,  majestuoso, 
major,  comandante, 
make  (to),  hacer;  never  — s  up 
for  it,  nunca  logra  vencerlo;  — 
the  most  o  the  best,  sacar  el 
mejor  partido  posible;  —  use 
of,  servirse;  —  one’s  self  ac- 
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quainted  with,  ponerse  al  co¬ 
rriente;  —  bold,  tener  el  atre¬ 
vimiento;  —  good,  corregir,  in¬ 
demnizar;  —  one’s  self  known, 
darse  a  conocer;  —  an  acquaint- 
ance  with,  conocer;  ( fam .),  al¬ 
canzar,  tocar;  —  fast,  andar  de 
prisa,  sujetar;  —  sail,  dar  a  la 
vela;  —  way,  adelantar;  pret.  y 
p.  p.,  made. 
maker,  fabricante, 
malefactor,  malhechor, 
malice,  mala  intención,  ruindad. 

man,  hombre; - of-war,  buque 

de  guerra;  (to),  dotar,  armar, 
manacle  (to),  maniatar, 
manage  (to),  manejar,  gestionar, 
dirigir. 

management,  dirección, 
manhood,  virilidad;  to  grow  to  — , 
llegar  a  hacerse  o  a  ser  hombre, 
manifest  (to),  manifestar,  expre¬ 
sar. 

mankind,  humanidad, 
manly,  varonil,  viril, 
manner,  clase,  modo,  manera,  sis¬ 
tema;  pl.,  modales;  in  a  — ,  un 
tanto,  algo. 

manor,  hacienda,  finca, 
manufacture,  fabricación, 
many,  muchos;  so  — ,  otros  tan¬ 
tos. 

mar  (to),  echar  a  perder,  cortar, 
marble,  mármol, 
margin,  margen. 

mark,  blanco,  señal;  (to),  adver¬ 
tir,  observar,  marcar,  señalar, 
market-house,  mercado, 
marriage,  matrimonio, 
marry  (to),  casarse, 
marsh,  pantano;  salí  — ,  pantano 
de  agua  salada. 

Maryland,  Marilandia;  nombre  de 
una  de  las  trece  primeras  colo¬ 
nias  y  hoy  día  uno  de  los  estados 
unidos  de  la  América  del  Norte; 
cap.  Anápolis. 

mass,  conjunto. 

mast,  mástil. 

master,  dueño,  amo,  maestro,  en¬ 
tendido,  capitán,  maestre,  pa¬ 
trón;  —  workman,  maestro. 
Master  of  Arts,  título  de  categoría 


superior  al  de  Bachiller  en  Ar¬ 
tes. 

match,  partido,  pareja, 
mate,  camarada, 
matrix,  matriz,  molde, 
matter,  asunto,  composición;  — 
of  course,  cosa  natural  o  consa¬ 
bida;  what  is  the  — ,  qué  pasa, 
mattress,  colchón, 
may,  poder,  ser  posible;  pret., 
might. 

me,  yo,  me;  mí;  with  — ,  conmigo, 
meal,  comida. 

mean,  escaso,  mezquino,  indigno; 
— time,  entretanto;  (to),  tener 
la  intención  de;  pret.  y  p.  p., 

meant. 

meaning,  significado, 
meanness,  bajeza,  vileza, 
means,  medio,  manera;  by  some 
— ,  de  algún  modo;  by  no  — ,  de 
ningún  modo,  en  modo  alguno, 
meantime,  meanwhile,  entretan¬ 
to. 

measure,  medida,  resolución;  in  a 
— ,  hasta  cierto  punto, 
meddle  (to),  meterse, 
meet,  encuentro;  (to),  encontrar, 
reunirse,  saldar;  to  —  with,  en¬ 
contrarse  con;  to  —  with  suc- 
cess,  triunfar;  to  —  the  require- 
ment,  acomodarse  a  las  necesi¬ 
dades;  pret.  y  p.  p.,  met. 
melancholy,  melancólico, 
membership,  calidad  de  miembro; 
conditions  of  — ,  requisitos  para 
ser  miembro. 

Memo.,  abreviatura  de  memorán¬ 
dum. 

mend  (to),  enmendar,  corregir;  — 
one’s  pace,  reformarse, 
mention  (to),  citar,  decir, 
merchant,  comerciante, 
merciful,  misericordioso, 
mercy,  merced,  arbitrio, 
mere,  mero,  puro;  — ly,  simple¬ 
mente. 

merlon,  merlón. 

mess,  ración,  porción;  comensal, 
message,  recado. 

Messrs.,  abreviatura  de  la  voz  fran¬ 
cesa,  messieurs,  señores,  muy 
usada  en  inglés. 
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methinks,  creo,  pienso, 
middle,  medio,  mitad,  cintura, 
mediados;  —  age,  edad  madura, 
midst,  medio. 

mild,  benigno,  indulgente. 

mile,  milla  (1.609  metros). 
milk,  leche. 

mili,  molino, 
milliner,  modista. 

mind,  mente,  espíritu,  inteligen¬ 
cia,  gusto,  intención;  to  keep  in 
— ,  tener  en  cuenta;  to  have  a 
— ,  tener  deseo  de  hacer  algo; 
to  —  one’s  business,  cuidarse 
uno  de  lo  que  le  importa;  to 
change  one’s  — ,  variar  de  pare¬ 
cer;  not  worth  — ing,  que  no 
vale  la  pena  recordar. 

mine,  el  mío;  an  acquaintance  of 
— ,  un  conocido  mío. 

mingle  (to),  mezclarse, 
minnow,  pececito  de  río. 
minor,  secundario,  inferior, 
minute,  minucioso;  pl.,  minutas, 
actas. 

miraculous,  milagroso, 
mire,  fango,  lodo, 
mischief,  diablura,  travesura,  per- 
jucio. 

mischievous,  dañino,  perjudicial, 
misdemeanor,  fechoría,  transgre¬ 
sión. 

miser,  avaro, 
misfortune,  desgracia, 
mislead  (to),  engañar,  descami¬ 
nar;  pret.  y  p.  p.,  misled. 
miss  (to),  encontrar  a  faltar,  no 
hallar,  dejar  de. 

mistake,  error;  to  be  — n,  estar 
equivocado, 
mite,  óbolo, 
mix  (to),  mezclar, 
mode,  forma,  sistema, 
model  (to),  formar, 
modérate,  modesto, 
modesty,  recato,  pudor,  reserva, 
moisture,  humedad, 
money,  dinero. 

mongrel,  mestizo,  atravesado, 
month,  mes. 

moonlight,  luz  de  la  luna;  to  be  — , 
hacer  luna. 

Moravian,  moravo. 


more,  más;  the  —  ...  as,  tanto 
más  .  .  .  cuanto  que;  — over, 
además. 

morning,  mañana, 
mortgage  (to),  hipotecar, 
most,  mostly,  más,  la  mayor  parte; 
to  make  the  most,  sacar  el  me¬ 
jor  partido  posible;  most  part 
( fam .  ant.),  la  mayor  parte, 
mother,  madre. 

motion,  movimiento,  moción;  of 
their  own  — ,  espontáneamente, 
por  iniciativa  propia, 
motto,  lema, 
mould,  molde,  matriz, 
mouldering,  desmoronado, 
mount  (to),  montar, 
mouth,  boca,  embocadura, 
move,  jugada;  (to),  proponer, 
mover,  instigador. 

Mrs.  abreviatura  de  Mistress,  se¬ 
ñora,  la  señora  de. 

MS.  abreviatura  de  manuscript, 
manuscrito. 

much,  mucho;  how  — ,  cuanto; 
too  — ,  demasiado;  twice  as  — , 
el  doble. 

mud,  lodo,  barro;  —  wall,  tapia, 
bardal. 

muddle  (to),  embotar,  atontar. 
Mufti,  mufti  ( jurisconsulto  musul¬ 
mán). 

multifarious,  vario,  diverso, 
murder,  asesinato,  asesino, 
muscovado,  azúcar  mascabado. 
musket,  mosquete,  fusil, 
must,  deber,  haber  de,  tener  que, 
ser  necesario;  se  usa  también 
como  auxiliar. 
mustard,  mostaza, 
muster  (to),  juntar,  reunir, 
my,  mi,  mis. 

myself,  yo  mismo;  me,  a  mí,  mí 
mismo. 


nail,  uña. 
naked,  desnudo. 

ñame,  nombre;  — sake,  tocayo; 
(to),  nombrar;  I  was  — d  after, 
me  pusieron  el  mismo  nombre 
que. 

narrative,  relato,  relación. 
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narrow,  estrecho,  mezquino;  — ly, 
por  poco. 

native,  natural,  oriundo,  origina¬ 
rio;  natal. 

nature,  carácter,  clase,  naturaleza, 
nay,  es  más. 

near,  cerca;  casi,  unos,  más  o 
menos;  as  —  as  might  be  done, 
tanto  como  fuese  posible;  —  as, 
casi  tan;  — ly,  casi,  unos,  más  o 
menos. 

neat,  aseado,  vistoso, 
necessaries,  lo  necesario, 
neck,  cuello. 

need,  necesidad;  (to),  necesitar, 
needíe,  aguja,  roca  acicular, 
needs,  necesariamente,  indispen¬ 
sablemente. 

neglect  (to),  olvidar,  descuidar. 

neighbor,  neighbour,  vecino; - 

hood,  vecindario, 
neighboring,  vecino, 
neither,  tampoco;  —  ...  ñor,  ni 
...  ni. 

nephew,  sobrino. 

nepotism,  nepotismo,  sobrinazgo. 

net,  red. 

Netherlands,  Países  Bajos, 
nettle  (to),  irritar,  provocar, 
never,  nunca,  jamás, 
nevertheless,  no  obstante, 
new,  nuevo. 

New  England,  nombre  que  com¬ 
prende  los  estados  de  Maine, 
New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Mas- 
sachusetts,  Rhode  Island  y  Con- 
necticut. 

New  Jersey,  nombre  de  una  de  las 
trece  primeras  colonias  y  hoy  día 
de  uno  de  los  estados  unidos  de 
Norteamérica;  cap.  Trenton. 
New  York,  Nueva  York,  la  ciudad 
y  puerto  más  importante  de  los 
E.  U.,  en  el  estado  de  Nueva 
York,  a  orillas  del  Atlántico,  en 
la  desembocadura  del  Hudson, 
con  5  millones  de  habitantes; 
nombre  de  una  de  las  trece  pri¬ 
meras  colonias  y  hoy  día  de  uno 
de  los  estados  unidos  de  Norte¬ 
américa;  cap.  Albany. 
Newcastle,  ciudad  de  Inglaterra, 
a  orillas  del  Tyne;  267,000  h.; 


centro  de  comercio  de  la  hulla  en 
el  norte  de  Inglaterra. 

Newport,  ciudad  industrial  de  In¬ 
glaterra,  a  orillas  del  Usk;  84,- 
000  h. 

news,  noticia,  noticias;  — paper, 
periódico. 

next,  siguiente,  próximo,  la  próxi¬ 
ma  vez;  junto  a;  —  door,  la 
puerta  de  al  lado, 
nicety,  exactitud,  esmero, 
nigh,  cerca ;  to  draw  — ,  acercarse, 
night,  noche, 
no,  no;  —  longer,  ya. 

Noah,  Noé. 
nobody,  nadie, 
noise,  ruido,  sensación, 
nomination,  nombramiento, 
non-conformity,  falta  de  confor¬ 
midad,  disidencia, 
none,  ninguno, 
noon,  mediodía. 

North,  norte;  — west,  noroeste, 
nose,  nariz, 
not,  no. 

note,  nota,  distinción,  importan¬ 
cia. 

nothing,  nada. 

notice,  noticia,  advertencia;  to 
take  — ,  fijarse, 
notion,  idea. 

notwithstanding,  no  obstante, 
novelty,  novedad, 
now,  ahora;  —  and  then,  de  vez 
en  cuando. 

nowhere,  en  ninguna  parte, 
n’t,  contracción  de  not. 
number,  cantidad,  número;  (to), 
numerar. 

numbering,  numeración, 
numbness,  entumecimiento, 
nun,  monja. 

nuncupative,  nuncupativo. 
nunnery,  convento. 


o’,  contracción  de  of. 
oats  (pZ.),  avena, 
oath,  juramento, 
obstínate,  terco,  porfiado, 
o’clock  contr.  de  of  the  dock,  se¬ 
gún  el  reloj ;  six  — ,  las  seis, 
oar,  remo. 
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object  (to),  oponerse, 
objection,  inconveniente, 
obligation,  obligación,  compro¬ 
miso. 

oblige  (to),  obligar,  servir,  agra¬ 
decer. 

obliging,  servicial,  obsequioso, 
obnoxious,  ofensivo,  odioso, 
obstínate,  terco,  porfiado, 
obstruct  (to),  impedir,  interrum¬ 
pir. 

obtain  (to),  obtener,  lograr,  al¬ 
canzar. 

obvíate  (to),  evitar,  apartar, 
occasion,  causa,  motivo ;  on  — ,  en 
caso  necesario;  (to),  dar  lugar, 
occasional,  suelto;  de  vez  en  cuan¬ 
do,  accidental. 

occurrence,  suceso,  acontecimien¬ 
to. 

odd,  extraño,  curioso;  —  fish 
( fam .),  excéntrico,  mentecato, 
of,  de,  en. 

off,  fuera,  a  distancia, 
offense,  ultraje,  crimen,  ofensa, 
offer,  oferta;  (to),  ofrecer,  presen¬ 
tar. 

office,  oficina,  despacho,  cargo, 
empleo. 

officer,  delegado,  oficial, 
often,  a  menudo,  con  frecuencia, 
oil,  aceite. 

oíd,  viejo,  antiguo,  de  edad;  — 
age,  vejez; - fashioned,  anti¬ 

cuado;  intraducibie  usado  como 
expresión  afectuosa. 
olden,  viejo,  antiguo, 
olive,  aceituna, 
on,  sobre,  en,  a,  contra,  bajo, 
once,  una  vez,  en  cierta  ocasión; 

at  — ,  de  una  vez. 
one,  uno;  un  tal;  the  —  who,  el 
que;  any — ,  cualquiera;  at  — 
time,  a  la  vez. 

only,  sólo,  únicamente,  único, 
open,  descubierto,  al  descubierto; 
—  air,  aire  libre;  (to),  abrir, 
presentar,  explicar, 
operation,  funcionamiento, 
opponent,  adversario, 
opportunity,  ocasión,  oportuni¬ 
dad. 

opposite,  al  frente. 


or,  o,  u. 

orange,  naranja. 

order,  clase,  pedido,  orden,  esta¬ 
do;  in  —  to,  a  fin  de;  (to),  pedir, 
orderly,  ordenado, 
ordnance,  artillería, 
ornament,  adorno,  ornato, 
other,  otro ;  — wise,  por  otra  parte, 
diferente,  de  no  ser  así;  — wise 
not,  si  no,  no. 
ought,  ser  necesario, 
our,  nuestro;  — selves,  nosotros 
mismos. 

out,  fuera;  cuando  se  usa  para  mo¬ 
dificar  la  significación  de  algu¬ 
nos  verbos,  es  intraducibie;  —  of 
mere  envy,  por  pura  envidia;  — 

of,  sin;  — breaking,  pelea; - 

come,  resultado;  to  put  — ,  ex¬ 
pulsar. 

outdo  (to),  exceder,  sobrepujar; 

pret.,  outdid;  p.  p.,  outdone. 
outer,  exterior, 
outline,  bosquejo, 
outright,  en  el  acto, 
outrun  (to),  ganar,  exceder;  pret., 
outran;  p.  p.,  outrun. 
outstrip  (to),  aventajar;  far  — , 
aventajar  en  mucho, 
outvote  (to),  derrotar  por  mayo¬ 
ría  de  votos. 

outweigh  (to),  sobrepujar, 
outwork,  obra  exterior, 
over,  sobre;  acabado,  terminado; 
—  and  — ,  una  y  otra  vez,  mil 
veces;  —  again,  otra  vez;  all  — , 
por  todo;  to  come  — ,  venir, 
overbearing,  altivo,  dominante, 
overboard,  ai  mar,  al  agua, 
overeóme  (to),  dominar,  vencer; 
pret.,  overcame;  p.  p.,  over¬ 
eóme. 

overlook  (to),  examinar, 
overset  (to),  volcarse;  pret.  y  p. 
p.,  overset. 

overtort  ( ant .),  enroscado, 
overture,  proposición, 
owe  (to),  deber, 
owl,  lechuza,  buho, 
own,  propio;  of  his  — ,  de  su  in¬ 
vención. 

own  (to),  reconocer,  confesar,  po¬ 
seer. 
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owner,  propietario, 
ox,  buey. 

Oxford,  ciudad  de  Inglaterra,  céle¬ 
bre  por  su  universidad;  53,000  h. 
oyster,  ostra. 


pace,  paso,  camino, 
pack,  paquete,  juego;  —  horse, 
acémila;  —  thread,  bramante; 
guita;  (to),  empaquetar, 
packet,  paquebot, 
page,  página. 

pain,  dolor,  disgusto;  — ful,  dolo¬ 
roso. 

pains,  painstaking,  trabajo, 
paint  (to),  pintar, 
painting,  pintura,  cuadro, 
pair,  par,  pares. 

palé,  pálido;  —  ale,  cerveza  clara, 
palisade,  empalizada,  estacada, 
paltry,  despreciable,  mezquino, 
pamphlet,  folleto, 
pane,  vidrio,  cristal, 
paper,  periódico,  papel,  discurso; 

—  currency,  papel  moneda, 
parade,  parada,  desfile, 
paragraph,  párrafo, 
parcel,  bulto, 
parchment,  pergamino, 
parentage,  parentela, 
parents,  padres, 
parish,  parroquia, 
parishioner,  feligrés, 
parsimony,  parquedad, 
parí  (to),  separarse,  reñir;  —  with, 
separarse. 

partake  (to) ,  participar  de,  tomar 
parte;  pret.,  partook;  p.  p.,  par- 
taken. 

particular,  detalle,  pormenor,  da¬ 
to  ;  especial,  extraordinario,  me¬ 
ticuloso, 
partly,  en  parte. 

partner,  socio;  — ship,  sociedad, 
participación. 

parís,  prendas  personales,  dotes, 
party,  parte,  persona,  partido, 
pass  (to),  pasar,  cruzar,  aprobar, 
passage,  aprobación  {de  una  ley). 
passenger,  pasajero, 
passion,  arrebato,  cólera, 
passionate,  arrebatado,  colérico. 


past,  pasado. 

pastry-cook,  pastelero,  repostero, 
patch  (to),  enmendar, 
pate,  la  cabeza. 

Paternóster  Row,  calle  de  Londres. 
path,  sendero. 

patronage,  amparo,  protección, 
patronize  (to),  apoyar,  proteger, 
favorecer,  fomentar, 
pave  (to),  pavimentar,  preparar, 
pavement,  pavimento, 
pawn  (to),  empeñar, 
pay  (to),  pagar;  it  — s,  resulta, 
vale  la  pena;  —  off,  saldar,  pa¬ 
gar  por  cuenta  de  otro,  desem¬ 
peñar;  pret.  y  p.  p.,  paid. 
paymaster,  contador, 
payment,  pago, 
peace,  paz. 

peach,  melocotón,  durazno, 
peck,  medida  de  áridos  que  equivale 
a  15  Ibs. 

peep  (to),  atisbar. 
pen,  pluma;  — man,  pendolista, 
redactor. 

penalty,  castigo,  multa, 
pence,  pl.  de  penny. 
pencil,  lápiz;  (to),  escribir  con  lá¬ 
piz. 

pennant,  gallardete,  banderola. 
Pennsylvania,  Pensilvania;  nom¬ 
bre  de  una  de  las  trece  primeras 
colonias  y  hoy  día  de  un  estado 
de  la  unión  norteamericana,  a 
orillas  del  Atlántico,  cap.  Ha- 
rrisburgo;  principales  industrias: 
hulla,  antracita,  hierro  y  petróleo. 
penny,  penique ;  — worth,  que  vale 
un  penique;  a  — worth  of  bread, 
un  penique  de  pan. 
people,  gente,  personas;  his— ,  los 
suyos. 

pepper,  pimienta, 
per,  por;  —  week,  a  la  semana, 
perceive  (to) ,  notar,  echar  de  ver. 
perch,  alcándara,  percha, 
peremptorily,  decisivamente, 
perform  (to),  ejecutar,  llevar  a 
cabo,  cumplir. 

performance,  composición,  obra, 
desempeño,  ejecución, 
perhaps,  tal  vez. 
perish  (to),  perecer. 
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perplexity,  duda,  confusión.  * 
perspicuity,  claridad,  lucidez, 
persuade  (to),  inducir,  mover, 
persuadir,  convencer, 
persuasión,  secta, 
peruse  (to),  leer,  repasar, 
petition  (to),  pedir, 
pew,  banco, 
pewter,  peltre, 
phial,  redoma,  frasco. 
Philadelphia,  Filadelfia,  ciudad  de 
los  E.  U.  en  el  estado  de  Pensil- 
vania,  a  orillas  del  Delaware; 
1,550,000  h. 

phrase  (to),  frasear,  expresar, 
pi,  pastel. 

pica,  cicero  ( tipo  de  12  puntos). 
pick  (to),  coger;  —  out,  separar, 
escoger;  —  up  acquaintances, 
conocer  personas;  —  up,  reco- 
#  ger. 

picture,  cuadro,  grabado, 
piece,  composición,  suelto  de  pe¬ 
riódico,  pedazo,  escrito,  trozo; 
—  of  news,  noticia, 
pig,  cerdo, 
pigeon,  pichón, 
pilgrim,  peregrino, 
pilot,  piloto  de  puerto,  práctico; 
carta  de  marear;  —  fish,  piloto, 
pez  de  mar;  —  boat,  bote  del 
práctico. 

pin,  clavija,  espiga, 
pinch  (to),  hurtar,  arrancar, 
pint,  pinta,  cuartillo, 
pious,  devoto, 
pistol,  doblón  de  oro. 
pitch  (to),  tirar,  arrojar, 
pitiful,  lastimoso,  despreciable, 
pity,  lástima;  (to),  compadecer, 
place,  sitio,  lugar,  colocación;  (to), 
colocar. 

plain,  claro,  distinto,  terminante, 
sencillo;  — ly,  con  sencillez; 
— ness,  llaneza,  sencillez;  — 
truth,  verdad  llana  y  lisa, 
plan  (to),  idear,  proyectar, 
plank,  tablón,  tabla, 
plantain,  plátano, 
plantation,  ingenio,  plantío, 
plaster,  yeso;  —  of  Paris,  yeso, 
píate,  plato,  plancha, 
play,  función,  representación; - 


house,  teatro;  — fellow,  com¬ 
pañero  de  juego;  (to),  jugar,  to¬ 
car  ;  to  —  a  trick,  hacer  una  ma¬ 
la  jugada. 

player,  jugador,  actor, 
plead  (to),  alegar,  defender  en 
juicio. 

pleader,  abogado,  defensor, 
pleading,  argumento,  defensa, 
pleasant,  agradable, 
please  (to),  gustar,  agradar,  satis¬ 
facer,  complacer, 
pleasing,  agradable, 
pleasure,  gusto,  placer,  satisfac¬ 
ción. 

pledge,  promesa, 
plenteous,  plentiful,  abundante, 
copioso. 

plenty,  profusión,  abundancia, 
plough  (to),  arar,  hundir, 
pluck  (to),  arrancar, 
plunder  (to),  saquear, 
pocket,  bolsillo;  (to),  embolsar, 
poetry,  poesía. 

point,  punto,  puesto;  on  the  — ,  a 
punto;  to  carry  one’s  — ,  salirse 
con  la  suya;  to  —  at,  señalar, 
apuntar;  to  —  out,  expresar, 
pointed,  puntiagudo, 
pointing,  arcaísmo  por  punctua- 
tion,  puntuación, 
poise  (to),  estar  suspendido, 
poison,  veneno;  (to),  envenenar, 
polite,  cortés, 
politeness,  cortesía, 
politician,  político, 
pollute  (to),  corromper, 
pond,  estanque. 

poor,  pobre;  —  circumstances, 

aprietos. 

Pope  (Alejandro),  poeta  y  filósofo 
inglés  (1688-1744). 
populace,  pueblo,  plebe, 
porpoise,  puerco  marino, 
porringer,  escudilla, 
port,  puerto, 
position,  cargo,  empleo, 
positive,  obstinado,  porfiado,  cier¬ 
to. 

positiveness,  seguridad,  certeza, 
post,  correo;  — master,  jefe  de  co¬ 
rreos;  — master  general,  direc¬ 
tor  general  de  correos;  —  office, 
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oficina  de  correos;  (to),  apostar, 
situar. 

postage,  franqueo, 
postpone  (to),  aplazar, 
pot,  puchero, 
potter,  alfarero, 
pound,  libra. 

pounder,  indica  él  número  de  li¬ 
bras  que  pesa  alguna  cosa ;  eigh- 

teen - -,  cañón  de  a  diez  y  ocho. 

poverty,  pobreza, 
powder,  pólvora. 

power,  poder;  — ful,  poderoso,  to¬ 
dopoderoso, 
practicable,  posible, 
practise  (to),  practicar, 
praise,  alabanza;  (to),  alabar, 
prattle  (to),  charlar, 
prayer,  oración,  súplica, 
preach  (to),  predicar, 
preacher,  predicador, 
preceding,  anterior, 
prefix  (to),  anteponer, 
premises,  casa,  tierra,  propiedad, 
prepare  (to),  preparar. 
Presbyterian,  presbiteriano, 
present,  obsequio,  regalo;  actual; 
— ly,  luego,  dentro  de  poco,  en 
el  acto. 

preserve  (to),  conservar,  evitar, 
press,  prensa  de  imprimir,  im¬ 
prenta,  prensa  periódica;  — - 
man,  impresor;  — work,  traba¬ 
jo  de  impresión;  (to),  imprimir, 
apremiar,  apretar, 
pretence,  pretexto,  excusa, 
pretend  (to),  fingir,  aparentar, 
alegar. 

prettily,  bastante  bien, 
pretty,  bonito,  lindo,  hermoso; 
(are.)  bueno,  pasable;  —  soon, 
muy  pronto;  —  well,  bastante; 
—  good,  bastante  bueno, 
prevail  (to):  —  upon,  on  o  with, 
inducir,  persuadir, 
prevalent,  prevailing,  predomi¬ 
nante,  reinante, 
prevent  (to),  impedir, 
previously,  anteriormente, 
prey,  presa, 
price,  precio, 
pride,  orgullo, 
priest,  cura. 


primarily,  principalmente,  en  pri¬ 
mer  lugar. 

primer:  long  — ,  entredós  ( letra 
de  10  puntos). 
priming,  cebo. 

principal,  principal,  importante, 
distinguido;  then  the  —  gentle- 
man,  entonces  el  caballero  más 
distinguido. 

print  (to),  imprimir;  —  off,  impri¬ 
mir. 

printer,  impresor. 

printing-house,  imprenta. 

priory,  priorato. 

private,  particular. 

privateer,  corsario. 

privy,  privado. 

prize  (to),  valuar. 

proceed  (to),  provenir,  continuar; 

—  far,  adelantar, 
proceeding,  procedimiento,  sis¬ 
tema. 

procure  (to),  procurarse, 
produce  (to),  presentar,  exhibir, 
productive,  fecundo, 
professor,  profesante, 
proficiency,  adelanto, 
profile,  perfil, 
profit,  beneficio,  ganancia, 
profitable,  provechoso, 
project,  proyecto, 
projecting,  saliente, 
projector,  iniciador, 
prolific,  fecundo. 

promise,  promesa;  (to),  prometer, 
promising,  que  promete, 
promissory,  promisorio;  —  note, 
pagaré. 

promote  (to),  fomentar,  ascender, 
promoter,  gestor,  agente, 
promotion,  ascenso, 
proper,  adecuado,  conveniente; 

— ly,  debidamente, 
proposal,  proposición,  proyecto, 
propose  (to),  proponer,  proponer¬ 
se. 

proposer,  iniciador, 
proprietary,  propietario,  dueño, 
hacendado. 

propriety,  conveniencia, 
prosecute  (to),  continuar, 
prosecution,  persecución, 
prospect,  expectativa,  vista. 
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protect  (to) ,  proteger, 
proud,  orgulloso. 

prove  (to),  probar;  it  — d  to  be, 

resultó  ser. 

provide  (to),  proporcionar;  —  for, 
proveer. 

provincial,  provinciano, 
provoke  (to),  inducir,  causar,  pro¬ 
vocar,  excitar, 
prowess,  proeza,  hazaña, 
psalm,  salmo;  —  tune,  salmo, 
public,  publick  ( ortogr .  ant.),  pú¬ 
blico;  - spirited,  patriótico. 

publisher,  editor, 
pudding,  pudín ;  hasty  — ,  papillas, 
gachas. 

puffy,  hinchado;  —  roll,  bollo, 
pulí  (to),  arrastrar;  —  up,  arran¬ 
car;  —  down,  derribar, 
pump  (to),  bombear, 
pun,  equívoco;  (to),  jugar  del  vo¬ 
cablo. 

punch,  punzón. 

puncheon,  punzón,  estampador, 
punish  (to),  castigar, 
purblind,  cegato, 
purchase  (to),  comprar, 
purify  (to),  purificarse, 
purport,  sentido;  (to),  implicar, 
purpose,  fin,  objeto;  to  no  — , 
inútilmente;  more  to  the  — , 
con  más  conocimiento  de  causa; 
— ly,  de  propósito;  (to),  propo¬ 
nerse,  intentar, 
purse,  bolsa. 

pursue  (to),  continuar,  seguir, 
perseguir. 

pursuit,  ocupación,  empresa, 
purveyor,  proveedor,  abastecedor, 
push  (to),  empujar,  dirigirse, 
put  (to),  poner;  —  toward,  diri¬ 
girse;  —  in,  arribar,  tocar  en  un 
punto;  —  off,  salir  a  la  mar, 
aplazar;  —  back,  retrasar,  apla¬ 
zar;  —  down  in  writing,  anotar; 
—  on,  añadir;  —  one’s  head 
out,  asomarse;  —  a  stop,  dete¬ 
ner;  pret.  y  p.  p.,  put. 
puzzle  (to),  confundir,  embrollar. 


quadrant,  cuadrante, 
quadrille,  cascarela. 
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quagmire,  tremedal,  cenagal. 
Quaker,  cuáquero, 
qualify  (to),  habilitar,  hacer  idó¬ 
neo,  ser  idóneo, 
quantity,  cantidad. 

quarrel,  reyerta,  contienda; - 

some,  pendenciero;  (to),  dispu¬ 
tarse. 

quart,  cuarto  de  galón  (litro). 
quarter,  gracia,  clemencia;  cuarto, 

trimestre;  — deck,  alcázar; - 

ly,  trimestral;  — ed  to  a  gun,  al 
pie  del  cañón, 
quarto,  en  cuarto, 
quay,  muelle, 
queen,  reina. 

query,  question,  pregunta, 
quick,  rápido,  presto;  — ness,  ra¬ 
pidez,  prontitud, 
quit  (to),  abandonar, 
quite,  enteramente, 
quotation,  cita, 
quote  (to),  citar,  transcribir. 


rabble,  chusma;  —  of  the  soldiery, 

soldadesca, 
rack  (to),  torturar, 
rag,  trapo,  andrajo, 
ragamuffin,  pelafustán,  pelagatos, 
rail,  barandilla, 
raiment,  vestido, 
rain,  lluvia;  (to),  llover, 
raise  (to),  levantar,  reunir,  reco¬ 
ger  dinero,  criar, 
raisin,  pasa. 

rake  (to),  barrer;  —  together,  api¬ 
lar,  amontonar. 

ramble  (to),  divagar;  rambling  di- 
gressions,  divagaciones, 
range,  extensión,  espacio, 
rank,  rango,  posición, 
rascal,  bribón,  truhán, 
rate,  cantidad¿  precio,  clase;  at 
the  —  of,  a  razón  de;  at  a  great 
— ,  considerablemente, 
rather,  más  bien,  algo, 
rattle  (to),  rechinar,  sonar, 
ravenous,  voraz, 
ravish  (to),  arrebatar,  encantar, 
raw,  crudo;  novato,  bisoño. 
razor,  navaja. 

reach,  alcance,  distancia,  exten- 
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sión;  (to),  alcanzar,  llegar,  ex¬ 
tenderse. 

readable,  ameno,  interesante, 
reader,  lector, 
readily,  con  prontitud, 
readiness,  disposición,  prontitud, 
reading,  lectura;  in  — ,  al  leer, 
ready,  listo,  dispuesto;  —  built, 
ya  construido;  —  money,  dinero 
al  contado, 
real,  verdadero. 

realize  (to),  comprender,  darse 
cuenta. 

reap  (to),  cosechar,  obtener, 
reason,  razonamiento,  motivo; 

— ing,  razonamiento, 
reasonable,  justo,  racional,  sensa¬ 
to,  equitativo, 
rebuke  (to),  reprender, 
recall  (to),  llamar, 
receipt,  recibo, 
receive  (to),  recibir,  aceptar, 
reckon  (to),  calcular,  considerar, 
recognition,  reconocimiento, 
recollect  (to),  recordar, 
recollection,  recuerdo,  memoria, 
recommendatory,  de  recomenda¬ 
ción. 

reconcile  (to),  avenirse, 
record,  inscripción;  (to),  marcar, 
indicar. 

recoup  (to),  indemnizar,  resarcir, 
recourse,  recurso;  to  have  — ,  re¬ 
currir. 

recover  (to),  convalecer,  mejorar, 
recur  (to),  presentarse  de  nuevo, 
red,  rojo,  encarnado,  colorado, 
redress,  satisfacción,  reparación; 

(to) ,  corregir,  remediar, 
refer  (to),  remitir, 
reflect  (to),  reflexionar. 
Reformation,  reforma  religiosa, 
refrain  (to),  contener, 
refresh  (to),  recobrar  fuerzas,  re¬ 
hacerse. 

refreshment,  refrigerio, 
refund  (to),  reintegrar,  reembol¬ 
sar. 

refusal,  negativa,  desaire, 
refuse  (to),  rehusar, 
regard,  respeto,  veneración,  con¬ 
sideración  ;  in  —  to,  con  respeto 
a;  (to),  considerar. 


register,  libro  de  registro,  archivo, 
regret  (to),  sentir, 
regularly,  con  regularidad, 
rehearsal,  ensayo, 
reign,  reinado, 
reject  (to),  rechazar, 
rejoice  (to),  alegrarse,  celebrar, 
relapse,  reincidencia, 
relate  (to),  referir, 
relating,  referente, 
relation,  parentela,  pariente, 
relax  (to),  ceder  (en), 
release,  libertad, 
relief,  alivio, 
relieve  (to),  aliviar, 
relinquish  (to),  abandonar,  renun¬ 
ciar. 

relish,  gusto,  sabor  grato;  (to), 
gustar  de. 

reluctance,  repugnancia,  disgusto, 
rely  on  (to),  contar  con. 
remain  (to),  quedar,  quedarse, 
permanecer, 
remainder,  resto,  saldo, 
remains,  resto. 

remark,  observación;  (to),  obser¬ 
var. 

remarkable,  notable, 
remember,  remind  (to),  recor¬ 
dar. 

remit  (to),  remitir,  relajar,  dismi¬ 
nuir. 

remittance,  remesa, 
remonstrate  (to),  protestar, 
remóte,  apartado,  lejos, 
remove,  cambio;  (to),  trasladarse, 
quitar;  to  —  from,  despedir,  se¬ 
parar. 

remover,  quitador. 

render  (to),  prestar,  hacer,  rendir. 

renew  (to),  renovar. 

renowned,  famoso. 

rent,  alquiler. 

repair  (to),  componer,  arreglar, 
compensar. 

repast,  refrigerio;  light  — ,  cola¬ 
ción. 

repay  (to),  reembolsar,  indemni¬ 
zar;  pret.  y  p.  p.,  repaid. 
repeal,  anulación,  revocación, 
repeat  (to),  repetir, 
reply  (to),  contestar, 
report,  informe,  relación,  detona- 
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T  -ción;  (to),  informar,  presentar¬ 
se,  referir. 

represent  (to),  exponer,  manifes¬ 
tar. 

reprint  (to),  reproducir, 
reprisal,  represalia, 
reproachful,  injurioso, 
reprobation,  condenación, 
reproof,  reprensión,  reproche, 
reputably,  honrosamente, 
reputable,  de  buena  fama, 
request,  solicitud;  being  in  little 
— ,  siendo  muy  poco  solicitado; 
(to),  pedir. 

require  (to),  exigir,  pedir, 
requirement,  necesidad, 
requisite,  indispensable, 
research,  investigación, 
resemble  (to),  parecerse, 
resent  (to),  resentirse  de. 
resentment,  resentimiento, 
reside  (to),  residir, 
resign  (to),  abandonar,  dimitir, 
respect,  respeto. 

rest,  resto,  reposo,  descanso;  (to), 
quedar,  permanecer,  descansar, 
apoyar. 

restore  (to),  devolver, 
restrain  (to),  reprimir, 
resume  (to),  reanudar, 
retain  (to),  conservar,  retener, 
retalíate  (to),  desquitarse,  ven¬ 
garse. 

retinue,  comitiva,  séquito, 
retire  (to),  retirarse, 
retirement,  retiro, 
retract  (to),  retirarse, 
retreat,  retiro,  refugio,  retirada, 
return,  cambio,  vuelta,  recompen¬ 
sa;  (to),  volver,  devolver;  to  — , 
volviendo  a  lo  dicho, 
reveal  (to),  revelar,  presentar, 
revenue,  ingreso,  renta, 
revere  (to),  reverenciar,  respetar, 
reverse,  contratiempo, 
review  (to),  revisar,  revistar, 
revise  (to),  repasar, 
reward,  recompensa. 

Rhode  Island,  nombre  de  una  de 
las  trece  primeras  colonias  y  hoy 
día  de  uno  de  los  estados  unidos 
de  Norteamérica;  cap.,  Provi - 
dence. 


rhyme,  rima;  (to),  rimar, 
rice,  arroz, 
riches,  riquezas. 

ride  (to),  estar  fondeado,  montar 
a  caballo,  cabalgar;  pret.,  rodé; 
p.  p.,  ridden. 
rider,  jinete. 

ridicule  (to) ,  poner  en  ridículo, 
rig  (to),  enjarciar,  aparejar, 
rigging,  aparejo,  jarcia, 
right,  razón,  derecho;  verdadero, 
justo;  if  I  remember  — ,  si  mal 
no  recuerdo;  —  up,  directamen¬ 
te  hacia  arriba, 
rightly,  exactamente, 
rioter,  alborotador,  amotinador. 
rise,  ascenso;  to  give  — ,  causar, 
dar  origen;  (to),  adelantar,  le¬ 
vantar,  levantarse,  organizar; 
pret.,  rose;  p.  p.,  risen. 
river,  río. 
road,  camino, 
roast  (to),  asar, 
rock,  roca, 
rod,  varilla. 

roll,  panecillo;  puffy  — ,  bollo. 
Román,  romano;  —  Catholic,  ca¬ 
tólico,  apostólico,  romano. 
Romish,  romano, 
roof,  techo, 
room,  sitio,  cuarto, 
root,  raíz, 
rope,  cuerda, 
rotten,  podrido, 
rough,  tosco,  rudo, 
round,  redondo;  alrededor,  a  la 
redonda,  ronda,  salva,  descar¬ 
ga;  to  go  — ,  ir  de  una  parte  a  * 
otra;  to  follow  — ,  seguir  de  una 
parte  a  otra;  usado  enfática¬ 
mente  es  intraducibie;  —  top, 
cofa;  to  walk  the  — s,  ir  de  ron¬ 
da. 

rouse  (to),  despertar, 
rover,  errante,  vagabundo, 
row,  fila;  (to),  remar, 
rub  ( fam .),  tirón  de  orejas;  (to), 
restregar;  to  —  on  {fam.),  pa¬ 
sar  la  pena  negra;  just  —  on 
from  hand  to  mouth,  tener  lo 
más  preciso  para  vivir, 
rubbish,  escombros, 
ruin  (to),  arruinar. 
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rule,  regla;  (to),  gobernar,  regir, 
rayar. 

ruler,  gobernante, 
rum,  ron. 

run  (to),  correr,  incurrir;  —  away, 
escapar;  —  out,  extenderse; 
pret.,  ran;  p.  p.,  run. 
running  por  successively,  sucesi¬ 
vamente.  _ 
rust  (to),  oxidar. 

Sabbath,  día  de  descanso  en  cada 
semana;  el  sábado  entre  los  ju¬ 
díos. 

sack,  saco. 

saddle,  silla  de  montar;  —  horse, 
caballo  de  silla. 

safe,  seguro,  salvo;  — ty,  seguri¬ 
dad. 

sail,  vela,  buque  de  vela;  (to),  na¬ 
vegar,  hacerse  a  la  vela,  salir, 
sailor,  marinero. 

Saint,  santo,  santa, 
sake,  consideración,  causa,  mo¬ 
tivo;  for  the  —  of,  en  favor  de; 
for  Christ’s  — ,  por  el  amor  de 
Dios. 

salary,  sueldo, 
sale,  venta, 
sally,  arranque, 
salt,  sal;  salado, 
salver,  bandeja. 

same,  mismo;  — ness,  igualdad, 
identidad, 
sample,  muestra. 

Sandy  Hook,  nombre  de  una  pe¬ 
nínsula  fortificada  de  seis  millas 
de  longitud,  en  el  condado  de 
Monmouth,  a  la  entrada  de  la 
bahía  de  Nueva  York. 
satirist,  satírico, 
satisfaction,  explicación, 
satisfied,  contento,  satisfecho. 
Saturday ,  sábado ;  —  night,  el  sá¬ 
bado  por  la  noche, 
saucy,  insolente,  descarado, 
save  (to),  ahorrar, 
saw,  sierra;  — mili,  aserradero. 
Saxon,  sajón. 

say  (to),  decir;  pret.  y  p.  p.,  said. 

scale,  balanza. 

scamp  (to),  dispersarse. 


sean  (to),  escudriñar, 
scanty,  escaso,  limitado, 
scarce,  scarcely,  apenas, 
scatter  (to),  esparcir,  desparra¬ 
mar. 

scavenger,  basurero, 
scheme,  proyecto,  plan, 
scholar,  estudiante,  erudito,  doc¬ 
to. 

school,  escuela;  — boy,  muchacho 
que  va  a  la  escuela,  estudiante; 
— master,  maestro  de  escuela, 
scientist,  hombre  de  ciencia, 
scorn,  desprecio. 

Scotland,  Escocia, 
scour  (to),  fregar,  estregar,  lim¬ 
piar. 

scout,  explorador,  espía, 
scrape,  riña,  lío,  aprieto;  (to),  ara¬ 
ñar,  rozar;  to  — -  out,  borrar, 
scrawl  (to),  garabatear, 
scribble  (to),  borronear, 
scrivener  ( ant .),  plumista,  escri¬ 
bano. 

scurrilous,  grosero,  insolente, 
scuttle,  escotillón  de  camarote; 

por  extensión,  el  mismo  camarote. 
sea,  mar. 
seal  (to),  sellar. 

search,  busca;  on  — ,  al  buscarlo; 
to  —  for,  buscar,  solicitar;  in¬ 
vestigar, 
seaside,  playa. 

season,  sazón,  estación;  — ably, 
oportunamente, 
seat,  asiento,  residencia, 
second-hand,  usado,  de  lance, 
sect,  secta. 

sectary,  sectario,  secuaz, 
secure,  seguro;  (to),  proteger,  te¬ 
ner  seguro,  procurar,  obtener; 
(ant.),  defender,  proteger, 
see  (to),  ver;  pret.,  saw;  p.  p., 
seen. 

seed,  semilla. 

seek  (to),  buscar;  pret.  y  p.  p., 
sought. 

seem  (to),  parecer, 
seeming,  aparente;  — ly,  al  pare¬ 
cer. 

seize  (to),  apresar,  decomisar; 

— d  with,  presa  de. 
seldom,  rara  vez. 
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select  (to),  escoger, 
self,  sirve  para  formar  muchos  com¬ 
puestos  de  carácter  reflexivo; - 

made,  que  todo  se  lo  debe  a  sí 
mismo; - improvement,  per¬ 

fección  en  virtud  del  propio  es¬ 
fuerzo;  - denial,  abnegación. 

sell  (to),  vender;  pret.  y  p.  p., 

sold. 

send  (to),  enviar;  —  for,  enviar  a 
buscar;  —  back,  devolver,  en¬ 
viar  otra  vez ;  —  forth,  despedir, 
enviar;  pret.  y  p.  p.,  sent. 
sense,  sentido,  buen  sentido,  sen¬ 
timiento,  agradecimiento;  pl., 
razón,  juicio. 

sensible,  sensato,  razonable;  to  be 
—  of ,  estar  persuadido  de,  darse 
cuenta  de. 

sentence,  oración  gramatical, 
sentiment,  concepto,  parecer, 
serious,  grave,  serio;  — ness,  gra¬ 
vedad. 

servant,  criado. 

serve  (to),  ejercer,  desempeñar  un 
cargo,  servir;  —  a  purpose,  lle¬ 
nar  un  objeto, 
serviceable,  útil. 

set,  grupo,  juego;  (to),  plantar, 
poner;  to  —  up,  fundar,  estable¬ 
cerse;  to  —  out,  off,  partir,  em¬ 
pezar;  to  —  about,  emprender, 
comenzar;  to  —  apart,  dedicar; 
to  —  on  fire,  incendiar;  to  —  on 
foot,  emprender,  iniciar;  to  — 
forth,  presentar;  to  —  upon,  aco¬ 
meter;  pret.  y  p.  p.,  set. 
settle  (to),  resolver,  establecerse, 
arreglarse,  colonizar, 
settlement,  colonización,  colonia, 
settler,  colonizador, 
several,  algunos,  ciertos,  varios, 
severity,  rigor,  crueldad, 
shabby,  usado,  raído, 
shake  (to),  sacudir;  pret.,  shook; 
p.  p.,  shaken. 

shall,  aux.  para  la  formación  del 
futuro. 

shallop,  chalupa. 

shalt  ( ant .),  aux.  para  la  formación 
del  futuro. 

sham,  fingido,  supuesto, 
shape,  forma. 


share,  participación,  parte;  (to), 
compartir,  participar, 
shark,  tiburón. 

Sharp,  puntiagudo;  — ly,  distinta¬ 
mente,  definidamente. 
shatter  (to),  destrozar, 
shave  (to),  afeitar;  p.  p.,  shaved  o 
shaven. 

sheaf,  gavilla,  haz. 
sheep,  oveja,  rebaño, 
sheet,  hoja. 

shell,  concha,  carapacho, 
shelter  (to),  resguardar,  cobijar, 
shew  ( ortogr .  ant.).  V.  show, 
shift,  cambio;  to  make  a  — ,  ha¬ 
llar  el  medio  de;  (to),  cambiar, 
desviar, 
shilling,  chelín. 

ship,  vapor,  buque,  barco;  —  - 
wreck,  naufragio, 
shirt,  camisa. 

shoal,  banco  de  arena,  multitud, 
shock,  choque  eléctrico;  desgre¬ 
ñado;  (to),  ofender,  disgustar, 
shocking,  sorprendente, 
shoemaker,  zapatero, 
shoot,  vástago,  retoño;  (to),  cazar, 
disparar;  pret.  y  p.  p.,  shot. 
shop,  tienda;  — keeper,  tendero, 
shore,  playa. 

short,  corto;  — hand,  sistema  ta¬ 
quigráfico,  taquigrafía;  in  — ,  en 
suma;  to  — en,  acortar, 
shot,  tiro. 

should,  subj.  de  shall;  úsase  como 
aux.  para  formar  el  condicional; 
a  veces  hace  el  oficio  de  verbo  ac¬ 
tivo. 

shoulder,  espalda, 
show  (to),  mostrar,  enseñar,  pro¬ 
bar;  pr^t.,  showed;  p.  p., 
showed  o  shown. 
shrewd,  astuto,  sagaz,  perspicaz. 

*  shrouds,  pl.,  obenques, 
shut  (to),  cerrar;  and  the  daughter 
—  up,  y  la  hija  lo  dió  todo  por 
terminado;  pret.  y  p.  p.,  shut. 
shy,  receloso. 

sick,  enfermo;  — ness,  enferme¬ 
dad. 

side,  lado;  (to),  ser  de  la  opinión 
de  alguien,  ponerse  del  lado  de 
alguien. 
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sight,  vista,  presencia;  in  — ,  a  la 
vista. 

sign,  enseña,  señal,  seña;  (to),  fir¬ 
mar. 

silk,  seda, 
silly,  necio,  imbécil, 
silver,  plata, 
similarity,  semejanza, 
simple,  sencillo, 
sin,  pecado. 

since,  puesto  que,  después,  desde 
entonces. 

sing  (to),  cantar;  pret.,  sang;  p.  p., 
sung. 

single,  soltero;  solo,  único, 
singularity,  rareza, 
sinister,  funesto,  fatal, 
sink  (to),  sumergirse,  hundirse, 
desaparecer,  caer;  pret.,  sank; 
p.  p.,  sunk. 

sit  (to),  sentar,  estar  sentado;  — 
down,  on,  sentarse;  —  up,  in¬ 
corporarse;  pret.  y  p.  p.,  sat. 
site,  local,  solar. 

sixpence,  moneda  de  plata  que  vale 
seis  peniques  ( medio  chelín). 
size,  tamaño, 
sketch,  bosquejo, 
skilful,  skilled,  hábil,  entendido, 
skill,  habilidad,  pericia, 
skin,  piel,  cutis, 
sky,  cielo,  espacio, 
slacken  (to),  flaquear,  disminuir, 
slant  (to),  inclinar, 
slaughter,  matanza, 
slavery,  esclavitud, 
sled,  rastra. 

sleep,  sueño;  (to),  dormir;  to  go 
to  — ,  dormirse;  pret.  y  p.  p., 

slept. 

slender,  delgado,  insuficiente, 
slice,  rebanada. 

slide  (to),  deslizar,  escaparse; 

pret.  y  p.  p.,  slid. 
slider,  resbalador,  cursor, 
slight,  desdén;  (to),  desairar,  des¬ 
deñar. 

slip  (to),  deslizarse, 
slippery,  resbaladizo,  resbaloso, 
sloop,  balandra,  chalupa, 
slovenly,  desaseado, 
slow,  lento. 

slush,  resbalamiento.  ' 


sly,  astuto,  socarrón, 
small,  pequeño;  poco;  humilde; 
— pox,  viruela;  —  circum- 
stances,  situación  apremiante, 
smell  (to),  oler, 
smile  (to),  sonreír, 
smith,  herrero, 
smoke,  humo. 

smooth,  llano,  suave;  (to),  facili¬ 
tar. 

smuggler,  contrabandista,  matu¬ 
tero. 

snap  (to),  atrapar,  agarrar,  inte¬ 
rrumpir,  chasquear,  estallar, 
snare,  asechanza, 
snow,  embarcación  de  dos  palos  con 
aparejo  cuadrado. 
snuffer,  despabilador;  pl.,  despa¬ 
biladeras. 

snug  ( ant .) ,  a  la  callada, 
so,  tan;  de  modo  que,  de  tal  ma¬ 
nera;  —  many,  otros  tantos;  — 
that,  de  modo  que;  —  and  — , 
esto  y  aquello;  —  far  as,  en 
cuanto  a;  and  —  on,  y  así  suce¬ 
sivamente, 
soak  (to),  empapar, 
soap-boiler,  jabonero, 
sober,  sobrio,  moderado;  (to),  des¬ 
embriagar, 
soft,  blando, 
soften  (to),  ablandarse, 
soil,  suelo. 

sojourn,  estancia,  permanencia, 
soldier,  soldado, 
soldiery,  soldadesca, 
solé,  único. 

solicit  (to),  solicitar,  pretender, 
solicitation,  petición. 
Solicitor-General,  procurador  ge¬ 
neral. 

solid,  fuerte. 

some,  alguno,  algunos;  — one,  al¬ 
guien,  alguno;  — how,  de  algún 
modo;  — thing,  algo;  — times, 
algunas  veces;  — what,  algo; 
— where,  en  alguna  parte, 
son,  hijo, 
song,  canción. 

soon,  presto,  pronto;  we  had  no 
— er,  apenas  hubimos, 
sophister,  sofista, 
soreness,  dolor. 
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*  sorrow,  sentimiento, 
sort,  clase,  suerte;  tipo  de  fundi¬ 
ción. 

sot,  borrachín;  (to),  embriagarse, 
soul,  alma. 

sound,  perfecto;  sonido;  — ly,  pro¬ 
fundamente;  (to),  sondear, 
sounding,  sonda, 
sour  (to),  amargar, 
source,  fuente. 

Southampton,  ciudad  de  Inglate¬ 
rra,  en  el  condado  de  Hants,  a 
orillas  de  la  Mancha;  120,000  h. 
south ward,  hacia  el  mediodía, 
span,  palmo. 

Spanish,  español, 
spare  (to),  gastar,  disponer,  esca¬ 
timar,  salvar, 
spark,  chispa, 
sparrow,  gorrión, 
speak  (to),  hablar;  pret.,  spoke; 

p.  p.,  spoken. 
speaker,  orador, 
specimen,  muestra, 
speckled,  mellado, 
speech,  habla,  don  de  la  palabra, 
discurso. 

speedy,  rápido,  pronto, 
spelling,  deletreo, 
spend  (to),  emplear,  pasar,  gas¬ 
tar;  pret.  y  p.  p.,  spent. 
spin  (to),  girar;  pret.  y  p.  p.,  spun. 
spirited,  valiente,  fogoso, 
spirits,  licores  espirituosos, 
spiritual,  religioso, 
spit,  lengua  de  tierra, 
splash  (tp),  salpicar, 
spoil,  estropear,  echar  a  perder, 
spoon,  cuchara. 

spot,  sitio,  lugar,  mancha;  on  the 
— ,  en  el  mismo  lugar, 
sprawl  (to),  tenderse, 
spray,  espuma  del  mar. 
spread  (to),  extender, 
spring,  primavera;  combadura; 
manantial;  (to),  brotar,  levan¬ 
tarse;  pret.,  sprang;  p.  p.,  sprung. 
sprinkle  (to),  polvorear,  salpi- 
car. 

spy  (to),  atisbar,  divisar, 
squall,  turbonada,  chubasco, 
square,  cuadrado, 
staff,  asta. 


stage,  plataforma,  tablado;  —  - 
coach,  diligencia, 
staid.  V.  stay. 
stain,  mancha, 
stair,  staircase,  escalera, 
stake,  poste. 

stamp,  estampilla,  sello,  franqueo, 
stand,  posición,  situación,  puesto, 
pedestal,  soporte;  (to),  colocar¬ 
se,  estar  situado,  mantenerse, 
levantarse;  to  —  out,  resistirse, 
estar  de  pie,  soportar;  to  —  in, 
correr  hacia  la  tierra;  pret.  y  p. 
p.,  stood. 

standard,  tipo,  modelo,  principio, 
stanza,  estrofa, 
staple,  argolla, 
star,  estrella,  astro, 
stare  (to),  mirar  de  hito  en  hito, 
start,  comienzo;  to  — ,  comenzar, 
empezar,  iniciar. 

starve  (to),  matar  o  morir  de  ham¬ 
bre;  —  to  death,  matar  o  morir 
de  hambre. 

State,  ( ant .)  statement,  estado, 
condición,  lugar,  gobierno;  (to), 
hacer  constar,  manifestar,  pre¬ 
sentar. 

statement,  relación,  declaración; 

estado  de  cuentas, 
station,  condición,  posición  social, 
puesto. 

stationary,  fijo, 
stationer,  papelero, 
stationery,  efectos  de  escritorio, 
stay,  permanencia;  (to),  quedarse, 
permanecer;  pret.  y  p.p.,  stayed 
o  staid. 

steady,  constante,  firme, 
steal  (to),  robar;  —  a  marriage, 
L  casarse  secretamente;  —  from, 
alejarse;  pret.,  stole;  p.  p., 
stolen. 

steep,  escarpado,  empinado, 
steepíe,  campanario, 
steer  (to),  navegar,  dirigirse, 
steerage,  tercera  clase, 
step,  peldaño,  paso;  (to),  poner  o 
sentar  el  pie;  —  up,  subir;  to 
take  — s,  hacer  diligencias, 
sterling,  esterlina, 
steward,  camarero, 
stitch  (to),  coser. 
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stick,  palo,  vara;  composing  — , 
componedor;  (to),  adherir, 
prender,  colgar;  to  —  at,  dete¬ 
nerse,  sentir  escrúpulo;  —  cióse, 
atender;  —  by,  apoyar;  pret.  y 
p.  p.,  stuck. 

stiff,  rígido,  entumecido, 
stifle  (to),  sofocar,  suprimir, 
still,  aun,  todavía,  sin  embargo, 
stinking,  hediondo, 
stir  (to),  moverse,  menearse, 
stock,  cantidad,  surtido,  capital 
comercial,  fondo, 
stockade,  empalizada,  estacada, 
stomach,  estómago, 
stone,  piedra, 
stool,  taburete, 
stop  (to),  detenerse, 
store,  provisión,  tienda;  — house, 
almacén;  (to),  proveer, 
storm,  tempestad, 
story,  historia,  cuento,  piso, 
stove,  estufa. 

straggle  (to),  dispersarse;  stragg- 
ling  hand,  obrero  sin  ocupación 
fija. 

straight,  directo,  recto;  —  down, 
directamente;  —  forward,  en 
línea  recta;  — forward,  honrado, 
íntegro, 
strain,  fuerza, 
strait  ( ant .).  V.  straight. 
straitness,  estrecho,  penoso, 
strange,  extrafío. 

stranger,  forastero,  desconocido ; 
to  which  they  were  utter  — s, 
que  desconocían  completamen¬ 
te. 

strap,  correa, 
straw,  paja, 
stream,  río,  corriente, 
strength,  fuerza. 

strengthen  (to),  fortalecer,  forti¬ 
ficar. 

strict,  riguroso,  exacto, 
strike  (to),  impresionar,  causar 
una  impresión,  chocar,  pegar, 
golpear,  dar;  —  out,  suprimir, 
borrar;  pret.,  struck;  p.  p., 
struck  o  stricken. 
strip,  tajada,  faja;  (to),  desnudar¬ 
se,  despojar;  to  —  clean,  despo¬ 
jar  completamente. 


strive  (to),  (ant.)  esforzarse, 
stroke,  golpe ;  —  of  lightning,  rayo, 
strong,  fuerte,  decidido,  claro;  — 
feature,  rasgo  característico, 
struggle,  (to)  luchar, 
studding-saiís,  alas,  arrastraderas. 
study,  estudio. 

stuff,  material;  (to),  colmar,  re¬ 
llenar. 

subdue  (to),  dominar,  vencer, 
subject,  asunto,  sujeto,  súbdito, 
submit  (to),  someterse, 
subsist  (to),  mantenerse, 
succeed  (to),  salir  bien,  tener  éxi¬ 
to,  conseguir,  prosperar,  suce¬ 
der;  —  better,  tener  mejor  for¬ 
tuna. 

succeeding,  futuro. 

success,  triunfo,  medro,  éxito; 

— ful,  afortunado,  próspero, 
successive,  sucesivo, 
such,  tal,  tales;  —  as,  tal  como, 
tales  como. 

suckle  (to),  amamantar, 
sudden,  repentino ;  — ly ,  de  repen¬ 
te. 

sue  (to),  demandar,  poner  pleito, 
suffer  (to),  sufrir,  estar  expuesto, 
hacer. 

suffusion,  difusión,  baño, 
sugar,  azúcar. 

suit,  traje,  pleito;  (to),  convenir, 
suitable,  conveniente,  apropiado, 
sullen,  hosco,  sombrío, 
sultry,  sofocante,  bochornoso, 
sum,  suma,  cantidad, 
summon  (to),  convocar, 
sundry,  varios,  diversos, 
sunken,  hundido, 
sunset,  puesta  de  sol. 
sup  (to),  cenar, 
superfluity,  nimiedad, 
superintend  (to),  dirigir, 
supersede  (to),  reemplazar, 
supper,  cena;  to  have  — ,  cenar, 
supply,  provisión;  (to),  reempla¬ 
zar,  proveer,  abastecer,  cubrir, 
proveer. 

support,  apoyo,  sostenimiento; 

(to),  sostener,  apoyar, 
suppose  (to),  suponer, 
sure,  seguro,  seguramente, 
surety,  fiador. 
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surf,  rompiente, 
surface,  superficie, 
surgeon,  cirujano, 
surname,  sobrenombre, 
surprise  (to),  sorprender, 
surprisingly,  surprizingly  ( ortogr . 

ant.),  pasmosamente, 
surround  (to),  rodear, 
surveyor,  agrimensor, 
suspect  (to),  sospechar, 
suspicion,  sospecha, 
swallow  (to),  tragar, 
swear  (to),  jurar;  pret.,  swore;  p. 

p.,  sworn. 
sweat  (to),  sudar, 
sweep  (to),  barrer;  pret.  y  p.  p., 
swept. 

sweet,  dulce. 

swell  (to),  aumentar,  engrosar;  p. 

p.,  swollen. 
swelling,  hinchazón, 
swiftness,  ligereza, 
swim  (to),  nadar;  pret.,  swam;  p. 

p.,  swum. 
swimmer,  nadador, 
swimming-school,  escuela  de  na¬ 
tación. 

swimmingly,  sin  tropiezo, 
swing  (to),  bornear;  pret.  y  p.  p., 
swung. 

swivel,  pedrero,  colisa, 
sword,  espada. 


’t,  contracción  de  it. 
table,  mesa, 
tablet,  lápida, 
tail,  cola, 
tailor,  sastre. 

take  (to),  tomar,  adoptar,  apode¬ 
rarse,  considerar;  —  advantage, 
aprovecharse;  —  notice  of,  ob¬ 
servar,  fijarse;  —  down,  escri¬ 
bir,  anotar;  —  from,  sacar,  qui¬ 
tar;  —  care,  cuidar;  —  a  fancy 
to,  encapricharse  por;  —  occa- 
sion,  aprovechar  la  ocasión;  — 
up,  prender,  sacar,  emplear,  en¬ 
cargarse  de;  —  upon  one’s  self, 
encargarse  de,  tomar  a  su  car¬ 
go;  —  leave,  despedirse;  — 
aside,  llamar  aparte;  —  out,  sa¬ 
car;  —  a  voyage,  hacer  un  via¬ 


je;  —  place,  verificarse;  —  to, 
ponerse  a;  —  in,  admitir;  —  a 
walk,  pasear;  —  a  view  of,  con¬ 
templar;  —  advantage,  aprove¬ 
charse;  —  a  step,  hacer  diligen¬ 
cias;  I  took  her  to  wife,  la  hice 
mi  mujer;  pret.,  took;  p.  p., 
taken. 
tale,  cuento. 

talk  (to),  hablar;  —  over,  hablar, 
tall,  alto. 

tallow,  sebo;  —  chandler,  velero, 
tape,  cinta. 

tart,  pastelillo  de  fruta,  tarta; 
mordaz. 

task,  tarea. 

taste,  gusto;  (to),  catar,  gustar, 
probar. 

tavern,  taberna,  posada,  mesón, 
tax,  impuesto,  tributo;  (to),  gra¬ 
var. 

taylor  ( ortogr .  ant.).  V.  tailor. 
tea,  te. 

teach  (to),  enseñar;  pret.  y  p.  p., 
taught. 
team,  tronco. 

tear  (to),  desgarrar;  —  to  pieces, 
hacer  pedazos;  pret.,  tore;  p.  p., 
torn. 

tell  (to),  decir,  contar;  pret.  y  p. 
p.,  told. 

t emper,  carácter,  temple, 
temperance,  templanza, 
températe,  morigerado,  benigno, 
tempt  (to),  tentar, 
tenant,  inquilino, 
tend  (to),  tender,  guardar,  vigilar, 
cuidar. 

tenet,  principio,  credo, 
tent,  tienda  de  lona, 
term,  plazo,  condición,  expresión, 
frase;  good  — s,  buenas  relacio¬ 
nes;  ill  — s,  malas  relaciones, 
than,  que,  de. 

thank  (to),  dar  gracias;  thank 
God,  gracias  a  Dios, 
thankfully,  con  gratitud, 
thanks,  gracias;  — giving,  acción 
de  gracias. 

that,  que,  de  modo  que;  ése,  ésa, 
eso;  aquél,  aquélla,  aquello; 
que,  quien,  el  cual,  la  cual,  lo 
cual,  ese,  esa,  aquel,  aquella;  — • 
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is,  es  decir,  esto  es;  —  of,  el  de; 
so  — ,  de  modo  que;  but  — ,  a 
no  ser  porque. 

thee,  ti,  a  ti,  tú;  with  — ,  contigo, 
their,  su,  sus. 

them,  los,  las,  les;  ellos;  — selves, 
ellos  mismos,  sí  mismos;  caso 
oblicuo  del  'pronombre  personal 
recíproco. 

then,  entonces,  en  aquel  tiempo, 
luego,  a  la  sazón. 

thence,  de  ahí  que;  de  allí;  from 
— ,  desde  entonces, 
there,  allí,  allá;  —  is,  —  are,  hay; 
—  being,  habiendo,  existiendo; 
intraducibie  cuando  se  usa  en 
sentido  enfático;  —  fell  into  my 
hands,  cayó  en  mis  manos, 
thereby,  de  este  modo, 
therefore,  por  tanto,  por  consi¬ 
guiente. 

thereupon,  por  lo  tanto. 

these,  estos. 

they,  ellos. 

thick,  espeso. 

thief,  ladrón. 

thin,  delgado,  ligero. 

thine,  el  tuyo,  tu. 

thing,  cosa;  of  all  — s,  sobre  todo. 

think  (to),  pensar,  considerar; 

pret.  y  p.  p.,  thought. 
thirst,  sed. 

this,  este,  esta,  esto;  éste,  ésta, 
thither,  allá,  hacia  allá, 
thole-pin,  tolete, 
throat,  garganta, 
thorough,  completo, 
those,  esos,  aquellos, 
thou,  tu. 
though,  aunque. 

thought,  idea,  pensamiento; - 

less,  atolondrado, 
thread,  hilo, 
threat,  amenaza, 
threaten  (to),  amenazar, 
thrive  (to),  prosperar;  pret., 
throve;  p.  p.t  thriven. 
thro\  through,  en,  por,  durante, 
por  causa  de,  por  medio  de,  por 
todo,  a  través. 

throughout,  por  todo,  durante  to¬ 
do. 

throw  (to),  arrojar;  —  aside,  de¬ 


jar  a  un  lado;  —  out,  derrotar; 
pret.,  threw;  p  .p.,  thrown. 
thumb,  pulgar, 
thunder,  trueno;  (to),  tronar, 
thus,  así,  de  este  modo;  —  far, 
hasta  aquí. 

thwart,  banco  de  bogar;  (to),  des¬ 
baratar,  desconcertar, 
thy,  tu;  — self,  tú  mismo,  ti  mis¬ 
mo. 

thicket,  billete,  boleto, 
tide,  marea, 
tidy,  aseado,  pulcro, 
tie  (to),  amarrar, 
till,  hasta,  hasta  que. 
time,  tiempo,  época,  vez;  at  one 
— ,  a  la  vez;  from  —  to  — ,  de 
vez  en  cuando, 
tinge  (to),  colorar, 
tipple  (to),  empinar  el  codo, 
tire  (to),  fatigarse, 
tired,  fatigado;  to  grow  — ,  can¬ 
sarse. 

tiresome,  cansado, 
to,  a,  para,  con  el  fin  de,  hasta; 
de;  intraducibie  como  signo  del 
infinitivo. 
together,  juntos. 

toise  (fr.),  antigua  medida  de  lon¬ 
gitud  equivalente  a  1.949  metros. 
token,  prenda,  regalo, 
tombstone,  lápida, 
tongue,  lengua,  idioma. 

too,  también,  demasiado;  — 
much,  demasiado. 

tool,  herramienta. 

top,  copa,  punta;  round  — ,  cofa, 
toss  (to),  mecerse. 

total,  completo,  total, 
touch,  contacto;  (to),  tocar, 
toward,  towards,  hacia, 
tower,  torre, 
town,  ciudad,  población, 
toy,  juguete. 

trace,  señal;  (to),  señalar,  atribuir, 
trade,  oficio,  negocio,  comercio, 
tráfico;  —  winds,  vientos  ali¬ 
sios;  — sman,  industrial,  arte¬ 
sano;  (to),  comerciar,  traficar, 
training,  enseñanza, 
trait,  rasgo. 

trample  (to),  hollar,  pisotear, 
transaction,  asunto. 
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transcribe  (to),  copiar, 
transcript,  copia, 
transfer  (to),  trasladar,  pasar, 
transíate  (to),  traducir, 
travel,  viaje;  (to),  viajar, 
travesty,  disfrazar,  desfigurar, 
tread  (to),  pisar;  pret.  y  p.  p., 
trod. 

treasurer,  tesorero, 
treat,  obsequio, 
treatment,  trato,  tratamiento, 
treaty,  tratado, 
tree,  árbol, 
trench,  trinchera, 
trepan  (to),  trepanar,  (fig.)  hacer 
cavilar. 

trial,  juicio,  vista, 
trick,  treta,  burla;  to  play  a  — , 
hacer  burla,  hacer  una  mala  ju- 
r  gada. 

trifle,  friolera,  bagatela, 
trifling,  insignificante;  —  compa- 
ny,  compañeros  ligeros  de  cas¬ 
cos. 

trim  (to),  ajustar, 
trip,  excursión,  viaje, 
trouble,  disgusto,  aprieto,  sinsa¬ 
bor,  desazón;  to  give  little  — , 
dar  poco  que  hacer, 
true,  verdadero,  exacto;  verdad, 
trust,  confianza,  cargo  de  confian¬ 
za;  (to),  confiar,  fiarse,  fiar, 
trustee,  síndico. 

truth,  verdad;  in  — ,  a  la  ver¬ 
dad. 

try  (to),  probar,  poner  a  prueba, 
ensayar, 
tuft,  copa, 
tuition,  enseñanza, 
tumble  (to),  desplomarse, 
tune,  armonía;  psalm  — ,  salmo, 
turkey,  pavo,  guajalote,  guanajo, 
chumpipe,  pisco,  chungo, 
turn,  propensión,  turno;  in — ,  a 
su  vez;  (to),  volver,  dirigir,  re¬ 
sultar,  volverse,  dar  vueltas, 
desviar;  to  —  up,  volver  hacia 
arriba;  —  down,  volver  hacia 
abajo;  —  over,  volver;  to  —  to 
account,  sacar  provecho;  to  — 
into,  convertir;  —  on,  girar;  to 
—  out,  despedir;  to  —  back,  re¬ 
troceder. 


turner,  tornero, 
tutor,  ayo,  preceptor, 
twice,  dos  veces;  —  as  much,  el 
doble. 

twin,  mellizo,  morocho,  cuate, 
twist  (to),  torcer,  enroscar, 
two  ( ant .).  V.  too. 
type,  tipo. 


umbrella,  paraguas 
unable,  incapaz, 
uncharitable,  duro, 
under,  bajo,  debajo,  bajo  la  direc¬ 
ción  de. 

undergo  (to),  sufrir;  pret.,  under- 
went;  p.  p.,  undergone. 
underneath,  debajo, 
understand  (to),  comprender,  sa¬ 
ber;  pret.  y  p.  p.,  understood. 
understanding,  comprensión,  in¬ 
teligencia. 

undertake  (to),  emprender;  pret., 
undertook;  p.  p.,  undertaken. 
undertaker,  contratista, 
undertaking,  empresa, 
undesirable,  malo, 
undisturbed,  tranquilo, 
undoubtedly,  indudablemente, 
uneasiness,  molestia, 
unequal,  ineficaz,  insuficiente, 
unless,  a  menos  que. 
unlikely,  inverosímil, 
unsettle  (to),  perturbar,  hacer 
cambiar, 
unto,  a. 

up,  arriba;  to  grow — ,  crecer,  des¬ 
arrollarse. 

upon,  sobre,  en,  a,  por  causa  de, 
hacia;  —  occasion,  en  cuanto  la 
ocasión  se  presentase, 
upper,  superior, 
upright,  derecho. 

upward,  upwards,  más  allá  de,  ha¬ 
cia  arriba. 

U.  S.,  abreviatura  de  Estados  Uni¬ 
dos. 

us,  nosotros. 

use,  servicio;  (to),  aprovechar, 
emplear;  to  make  —  of,  servir¬ 
se,  aprovechar;  to  get  — ed  to, 
acostumbrar. 

useful,  útil;  — ness,  utilidad. 
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useless,  inútil. 

usual,  común,  corriente;  as  — , 
como  de  costumbre, 
utmost,  mayor,  más  grande, 
utter  por  utterly,  enteramente,  del 
todo. 


vacancy,  vacante, 
vain,  fútil,  insubstancial,  vanido¬ 
so;  vano. 

vale,  valle,  cañada, 
valuable,  valioso,  estimable, 
valué,  valor;  (to),  estimar,  apre¬ 
ciar. 

vanquished,  vencido, 
veer  (to),  virar,  cambiar, 
vegetable,  legumbre, 
venture  (to),  atreverse,  arriesgar¬ 
se. 

verify  (to),  comprobar, 
verily,  verdaderamente, 
verse,  versículo. 

very,  muy;  their  —  being,  su  pro- 
pió  ser. 

vessel,  vapor,  embarcación, 
vest  (to),  hacer  entrega, 
vex  (to),  contrariar, 
vexation,  disgusto,  molestia, 
victor,  vencedor, 
victuals,  víveres,  provisiones, 
view,  punto  de  vista,  intención, 
vista;  (to),  mirar, 
village,  pueblo,  aldea, 
villain,  malvado, 
vine,  parra. 

Virginia,  nombre  de  una  de  las  trece 
primeras  colonias  y  hoy  día  de 
uno  de  los  estados  unidos  de  la 
América  del  Norte;  capital, 
Richmond.  Produce  tabaco  muy 
estimado. 
viz.,  a  saber. 

vogue,  moda;  out  of  — ,  pasado  de 
moda, 
voice,  voz. 
void,  nulo. 

votary,  adorador,  admirador, 
vote,  voto. 

voucher,  comprobante,  resguar¬ 
do. 

vo w  (to) ,  hacer  voto, 
voyage,  viaje  por  mar. 


wade  (to),  vadear. 

wager,  apuesta. 

wages  ( pl. ),  salario. 

wagón,  carro,  carreta. 

wait  (to),  esperar;  —  for,  esperar; 

—  on  o  upon,  ir  a  ver  a  alguno, 
waiter,  mozo,  criado. 

walk,  paseo,  camino;  (to),  pasear; 
to  —  about,  ir  de  un  lado  para 
otro;  to  —  the  rounds,  ir  de 
ronda;  to  —  out,  marcharse. 

wall,  muro,  muralla,  pared;  mud 
— ,  tapia,  bardal. 

walnut,  nuez, 
wander  (to),  vagar. 

Wanderjahr  ( alem .),  un  año  de 
viaje. 

want,  falta,  necesidad;  (to),  nece¬ 
sitar,  desear, 
wanting;  to  be  — ,  faltar, 
war,  guerra. 

ward,  guarda. 

ware,  mercancía;  — house,  alma¬ 
cén;  — houseman,  guardaalma- 
cén. 

warm,  vivo,  activo;  (to),  calentar, 
warming,  calefacción, 
warmth,  calor,  acaloramiento, 
warn  (to),  notificar, 
warning,  aviso. 

warrant,  garantía,  auto,  decreto, 
wash  (to),  lavar;  —  down,  des¬ 
prenderse;  —  away,  llevarse, 
waste  (to),  derrochar,  malgastar, 
watch,  reloj,  vigilante,  vigilancia; 
— man,  vigilante;  (to),  vigilar, 
observar. 

water,  agua;  fluvial;  high  — ,  ma¬ 
rea  alta;  — spout,  manga  mari¬ 
na;  — works,  obras  hidráulicas, 
wave  (to),  tremolar. 

wax,  cera;  sealing  — ,  lacre. 

way,  camino,  paso,  manera,  sen¬ 
tido  ;  by  the  — ,  a  propósito ;  on 
the  — ,  por  el  camino ;  in  the  — , 
en  camino,  en  condiciones;  in 
the  —  of  my  business,  dentro 
de  la  esfera  de  mis  negocios;  no 
— ,  en  modo  alguno. 

we,  nosotros, 
weak,  débil,  flojo, 
weaken  (to),  debilitar, 
wealth,  riqueza,  fortuna. 
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wealthy,  rico. 

wear  (to),  llevar,  usar,  gastar;  — 
off,  disiparse,  desaparecer;  pret., 
wore;  p.  p.,  worn. 
weariness,  aburrimiento, 
weather,  tiempo, 
wedlock,  matrimonio,  himeneo, 
weed,  cizaña;  (to),  escardar,  des¬ 
yerbar. 

week,  semana. 

weigh  (to),  pesar,  levar  anclas;  — 
anchor,  levar  anclas,  hacerse  a 
la  vela, 
weight,  peso, 
welcome,  bienvenido, 
welfare,  bienestar,  conveniencia, 
well,  bien;  pozo;  as  —  as,  así 

como,  tanto  como; - looking, 

de  buena  presencia; - mean- 

ing,  de  rectas  intenciones. 
Welsh,  galés. 

were,  pret.  y  subj.  de  to  be;  equi¬ 
vale  a  tuviese  que;  as  it  — ,  por 
decirlo  así. 

West,  oeste,  occidente;  occiden¬ 
tal;  —  India  o  —  Indies,  anti- 
llas. 

westerly,  del  oeste, 
westward,  hacia  el  oeste, 
wet,  mojado,  húmedo, 
wharf,  muelle,  desembarcadero, 
andén. 

what,  qué,  lo  que;  —  is  good,  lo 
bueno;  —  is  just,  lo  justo;  —  is 
prudent,  lo  prudente;  — ever, 
sea  cual  fuere,  cualesquiera;  —  - 
soever,  todo  lo  que. 
wheat,  trigo. 

wheel,  rueda;  — barrow,  carreti¬ 
lla;  (to),  acarrear, 
whelp,  mozalbete, 
when,  cuando;  en  que;  y  entonces; 

— ever,  siempre  que. 
whence,  de  donde, 
where,  donde,  en  donde,  a  donde, 
mientras;  — as,  mientras  que, 
en  vista  de  que;  — by,  — fore, 
por  lo  cual ;  — in,  donde,  por  lo 
cual;  — ever,  dondequiera  que. 
wherewith,  dinero  ( fam .),  cum¬ 
quibus, 
whether,  si. 

which,  que,  el  cual,  lo  cual. 


while,  mientras;  all  the  — ,  entre¬ 
tanto;  a — ,  por  algún  tiempo; 
after  a  — ,  después  de  algún 
tiempo. 

whilst,  mientras. 

whim,  antojo,  capricho;  — sical, 
caprichoso,  antojadizo, 
whip,  látigo;  (to),  azotar, 
whirl,  whirlwind,  remolino,  torbe¬ 
llino. 

whistle,  pito,  silbato, 
whit,  ápice,  punto,  pizca, 
white,  blanco. 

who,  que,  quien ;  — ever,  quien¬ 
quiera  que. 

whole,  conjunto,  totalidad,  todo; 

the  — ,  todo  el. 
wholly,  completamente, 
whom,  quien,  a  quien, 
v/hose,  cuyo, 
why,  por  qué;  — !  jcómo! 
wick,  mecha,  pabilo, 
wicked,  perverso, 
wicker,  mimbre, 
wide,  amplio,  ancho,  extenso, 
widen  (to),  ensancharse, 
widow,  viuda;  — hood,  viudez, 
wife,  esposa, 
wig,  peluca. 

wild,  tosco,  cerril;  — emess,  pá¬ 
ramo,  desierto. 

wilful,  premeditado,  voluntario, 
will,  voluntad,  inclinación;  testa¬ 
mento;  {verbo),  desear,  anhelar; 
auxiliar  para  la  formación  del 
futuro. 

willing,  dispuesto,  inclinado, 
win  (to),  alcanzar,  ganar,  con¬ 
quistar;  pret.  y  p.  p.,  won. 

wind,  viento;  — lass,  cabrestante, 
molinete;  — ward,  barlovento. 

window,  ventana. 

wine,  vino, 
wing,  aleta, 
winter,  invierno. 

wipe  (to),  borrar,  limpiar;  — 
clean,  limpiar, 
wire,  alambre. 

wisdom,  discernimiento,  juicio, 
sabiduría, 
wise,  prudente. 

wish,  deseo;  — ed  for,  anhelado; 
(to),  desear. 
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whisk  ( ant .  =  whist),  juego  de  nai¬ 
pes. 

wit,  ingenio,  agudeza;  to  — ,  a  sa¬ 
ber,  es  decir, 
witch,  bruja. 

with,  con,  de;  —  me,  conmigo, 
withal,  además. 

withdraw  (to),  apartar,  retirarse; 
pret.,  withdrew;  p.  p.,  with- 
drawn. 

withhold  (to),  rehusar;  pret.  y  p. 

p.,  withheld. 
within,  dentro  (de), 
without,  sin,  careciendo  de;  fuera 
de. 

witness,  testigo;  (to),  presenciar, 
witty,  ingenioso,  ocurrente, 
wolf,  lobo, 
woman,  mujer. 

wonder,  maravilla;  — ful,  admira¬ 
ble;  (to),  admirarse,  pregun¬ 
tarse. 

wood,  leña;  pl.,  bosque, 
wool,  lana. 

woolens,  paños  o  tejidos  de  lana, 
work,  trabajo;  — man,  obrero; 
(to),  trabajar,  producir,  funcio¬ 
nar  ;  to  —  someone,  meter  a  al¬ 
guno  en  aprietos, 
world,  mundo, 
worm,  polilla. 

worn  out,  disipado,  gastado, 
worry  (to) ,  molestar,  importu¬ 
nar. 

worse,  peor. 

worship,  culto;  (to),  reverenciar, 
worst,  peor. 

worth,  equivalente  a;  three-penny 
—  of  bread,  tres  peniques  de 
pan;  not  —  minding,  que  no 
vale  la  pena  recordar;  to  be  — , 
valer. 

worthy,  digno,  meritorio, 
wounded,  herido. 


wrangle,  pendencia,  contienda; 

(  fam .)  pelotera, 
wrap  (to),  envolver, 
wrench  (to),  retorcer, 
wretched,  desdichado,  perverso, 
miserable,  mezquino, 
write  (to),  escribir;  —  an  excel- 
lent  hand,  tener  muy  buena  le¬ 
tra;  pret.,  wrote;  p.  p.,  written. 
writer,  escritor, 
writing,  escribano,  escrito, 
wrong,  error;  injusto;  to  be  — ,  es¬ 
tar  equivocado;  (to),  ofender, 
agraviar. 

wrought  (ant.),  pret.  y  p.  p.  de  to 
work. 


yard,  astillero,  arsenal,  yarda 
(0.914  metros). 

Yarmouth,  ciudad  de  Inglaterra, 
en  el  condado  de  Norfolk;  puerto 
a  orillas  del  mar  del  Norte. 
yaw,  guiñada, 
ye,  vosotros. 

year,  año;  after — s,  posteridad, 
yell,  alarido,  aullido, 
yellow,  amarillo. 

yes,  sí. 

yet,  aun,  hasta  ahora;  sin  embar¬ 
go;  as  — ,  todavía. 

yieíd  (to),  producir,  rendir,  pro¬ 
porcionar, 
you,  tú,  usted. 

young,  joven;  tratándose  de  herma¬ 
nos,  menor;  how  — ,  a  qué  edad. 
Young  (Eduardo),  poeta  inglés 
(1741-1820). 

youth,  juventud;  joven;  — ful,  ju¬ 
venil. 

zeal,  celo, 
zealot,  fanático, 
zest,  gusto,  deleite. 
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CLÁSICOS  LITERARIOS  EN  INOLÉS 
DE  HEATH 


El  Último  de  los  Mohicanos 

Por  J.  Fenimore  Cooper.  Texto  en  inglés.  Con  un  prólogo  y  notas  crí¬ 
ticas,  traducidos  al  castellano  por  M.  R.  Blanco-Belmonte,  y  un  vocabu¬ 
lario  en  inglés  y  español  por  Dr.  Guillermo  A.  Sherwell.  Un  tomo  de  704 
páginas,  tela,  $0.75. 

Esta  novela  fué  la  primera  que  se  publicó  en  los  EE.  UU.  Cooper 
luce  sus  dotes  de  literato  en  las  descripciones,  amenísimas  todas,  dig¬ 
nas  de  estudio  y  aun  de  admiración.  En  cuanto  a  personajes,  es  el 
creador  del  incomparable  y  original  explorador-cazador-guerrero,  Me¬ 
dias  de  Cuero,  habitante  de  la  primitiva  selva,  que  sabe  bromear  sin 
proferir  palabras  mal  sonantes  o  impías,  y  que  habla  con  sencillez  elo¬ 
cuente  de  sus  creencias  religiosas. 

“Ha  dibujado  con  potente  brío 
un  carácter  extraño,  original, 
y  ha  cogido  una  flor  con  el  rocío 
de  este  lozano  mundo  occidental.” 


La  Isla  del  Tesoro 

Por  Roberto  L.  Stevenson.  Texto  en  inglés.  Con  un  prólogo  y  notas 
críticas  en  castellano  y  un  vocabulario  en  inglés  y  español  por  el  Dr.  Gui¬ 
llermo  A.  Sherwell.  Un  tomo  de  xx+313  páginas,  tela,  $0.60. 

En  esta  conocida  novela  se  relatan  las  aventuras  extraordinarias  que 
ocurrieron  al  narrador  durante  la  busca  del  tesoro  de  piratería.  En  la 
obra  original,  mucho  mejor  que  en  las  numerosas  y  no  siempre  fieles 
versiones  que  se  han  hecho  de  la  obra,  podrá  apreciar  el  estudiante  de 
inglés  el  mérito  de  un  tipo  tan  vigoroso  y  real  como  el  del  luchador 
vil  y  astuto,  Juan  Silver. 


Cuento  de  Dos  Ciudades  ( Próximo  a  publicarse) 

Por  Carlos  Dickens.  Texto  en  inglés.  Con  notas  críticas  y  prólogo  en 
español  y  un  vocabulario  en  inglés  y  español,  por  Dr.  Guillermo  A.  Sherwell. 
Un  tomo  de  más  de  400  páginas,  ilustrado,  tela,  $0.60. 

De  entre  las  obras  del  gran  novelista  inglés  es  la  que  ofrece  quizás  más 
intenso  interés  dramático,  y  es  la  única  en  que  el  interés  de  los  per¬ 
sonajes  de  la  novela  se  ha  supeditado  al  interés  de  la  acción.  Los  tipos 
son  verdaderos  en  cuanto  a  su  naturaleza  y  su  suerte  está  enlazada 
con  los  varios  azares  de  la  Revolución  Francesa;  así  es  que  cuando  el 
lector  los  sigue  ve  en  conjunto  aquella  portentosa  tragedia  tal  como 
Dickens  la  vió. 
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LECTURAS  ESCOCIDAS  EN  ESPAÑOL 


Lecturas  Modernas 

Con  un  prólogo,  notas  críticas  y  vocabulario  en  inglés  de  Carlos  A.  Downer 

y  Alfredo  Elias.  200  páginas,  tela,  $0.60. 

Contiene:  La  Personalidad  del  César  por  Emilio  Castelar,  El  Pozo  de 
la  Gallina  por  M.  Fernández  Juncos,  El  Maestro  Tin-Tin  por  J.  Díaz 
Garces,  Begolini  el  Músico  Errante  por  José  Zahonero,  La  Torre  del 
Indiano  por  M.  Ramos  Carrión,  El  Manantial  por  M.  R.  Blanco-Bel- 
monte,  La  Camisa  del  Hombre  Feliz  por  Luis  Coloma,  ¡Adiós,  Cor¬ 
dera!  por  Clarín,  La  Catarata  y  el  Ruiseñor  por  M.  Reina,  La  Noche¬ 
buena  del  Guerrillero  por  J.  Octavio  Picón,  Pleitos  Tengas  ...  y  los 
Ganes  por  Felipe  Pérez  y  González,  reproducidas  de  Lecturas  His¬ 
panas  Modernas;  y  además:  Pariente  Moral  por  Eusebio  Blasco,  La 
Nochebuena  del  Carpintero  por  Emilia  Pardo  Bazán,  Polifemo  por 
Armando  Palacio  Valdés,  Los  Puertos  de  España  y  La  Fiesta  Nacional 
en  París  por  Manuel  Ugarte. 


Doña  Clarines :  Comedia  en  dos  actos  y  en  prosa  y 

Mañana  de  Sol:  Expansión  simpática  y  poética  de  la 
Dolora  XLIII  de  Campoamor 

Por  Serafín  y  Joaquín  Álvarez  Quintero.  Con  prólogo,  notas  críticas 
y  vocabulario  en  inglés  de  S.  G.  Morley.  152  páginas,  tela,  $0.50. 

Los  hermanos  Quintero  ocupan  con  el  gran  Benavente  el  puesto  más 
alto  en  la  literatura  dramática  contemporánea  española,  sobre  todo  en 
el  género  ligero,  en  el  que  nadie  les  aventaja.  Doña  Clarines,  como 
todas  las  obras  de  estos  dramaturgos,  revela  un  espíritu  de  optimismo 
genial  y  regocijado,  y  de  realismo  lógico  y  sano.  El  carácter  de  la 
protagonista,  Doña  Clarines,  es  una  verdadera  creación.  Esta  obra, 
por  su  sobrio  humorismo  y  por  los  sentimientos  morales  elevados  que 
la  distinguen,  es  muy  apropiada  para  clases  de  señoritas. 

O  Locura  o  Santidad 

Por  José  Echegaray.  Drama  en  tres  actos  y  en  prosa.  Con  prólogo  y 
notas  críticas  de  J.  Geddes  y  F.  M.  Josselyn.  124  páginas,  tela,  $0.40. 

Echegaray  fué  una  de  las  figuras  más  grandes  de  la  literatura  espa¬ 
ñola  en  el  siglo  XIX,  y  popularísimo  no  sólo  en  España  sino  fuera  de 
ella.  Muchas  de  sus  obras  han  sido  traducidas  al  francés,  al  inglés  y 
al  alemán.  De  sus  obras  para  el  teatro,  O  Locura  o  Santidad  es  una  de 
las  que  más  se  distinguen  por  su  elevado  criterio  moral. 

Marianela 

Por  Benito  Pérez  Galdós.  Novela  de  costumbres  con  prólogo,  notas 
críticas  y  vocabulario  en  inglés  de  J.  Geddes,  de  la  Universidad  de  Boston, 
y  F.  M.  Josselyn,  de  la  Universidad  de  París.  281  páginas,  tela,  $0.90. 

Marianela  es  quizá  la  novela  más  sencilla  y  conmovedora  entre  todas 
las  del  eximio  escritor,  y  la  que  ofrece  en  la  presente  edición  muy  apro¬ 
piada  y  provechosa  lectura  para  los  estudiantes  de  literatura  española. 
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